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Interested in Rossetti’s art? Then you’ll love these eBooks... 


Rossetti’s Complete Poetical Works, as well as the Complete Poetry of his sister 
Christina Rossetti and his close friend Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Christina Rossetti 


Complete Foeil Warka 


For the first time in publishing history, Delphi Classics is proud to present the complete works of these 
important poets. 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s painting of his sister Christina with their mother, Frances Polidori, who was the 
sister of Lord Byron’s friend and physician, John William Polidori 


The poet's father, Gabriele Rossetti, a poet and political exile from Vasto, Abruzzo 


Self portrait of Rossetti, aged 19 
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THE HIGHLIGHTS 
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In this section, a sample of some of Rossetti’s most celebrated works are provided, with concise 
introductions, special ‘detail’ reproductions and additional biographical images. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARY VIRGIN 
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The son of émigré Italian scholar Gabriele Pasquale Giuseppe Rossetti and his 
wife Frances Mary Lavinia Polidori, Dante Gabriel Rossetti was born in London 
in 1828. During his childhood, Rossetti was home educated and often read the 
Bible, along with the works of Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott and Lord Byron. As 
a youth he was self-possessed, articulate, passionate and charismatic. At first, he 
aspired to be a poet and attended King's College School, near the Strand in 
London. However, he also had an interest in art, especially in the Medieval 
Italian masters. He studied at Henry Sass' Drawing Academy from 1841 to 1845, 
when he enrolled in the Antique School of the Royal Academy. After leaving the 
Royal Academy in 1848, Rossetti studied under Ford Madox Brown, with whom 
he retained a close relationship throughout his life. 

Following the exhibition of William Holman Hunt's painting The Eve of St. 
Agnes, Rossetti sought out his friendship. The painting illustrated a poem by the 
little-known John Keats. Rossetti's own poem, The Blessed Damozel, was an 
imitation of Keats, and he believed Hunt would share his artistic and literary 
ideals. Together they developed the philosophy of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, which was founded with John Everett Millais. The group's 
intention was to reform English art by rejecting what they considered to be the 
mechanistic approach first adopted by the Mannerist artists that succeeded 
Raphael and Michelangelo and the formal training regime introduced by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Their approach was to return to the abundant detail, intense 
colours, and complex compositions of Quattrocento Italian and Flemish art. 

Housed in the Tate Gallery, London, the early oil painting The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin was completed in 1849 and depicts the Virgin Mary as a young girl, 
working on embroidery with her mother, St. Anne. Her father, St. Joachim can 
be seen in the background pruning a vine. The painting provides many symbolic 
details, with the palm branch on the floor and thorny briar rose on the wall 
alluding to Christ’s Passion, the lilies to the Virgin’s purity and the books piled 
on the left foreground represent the virtues of hope, faith and charity. The dove 
on the trellis symbolises the Holy Spirit. 

The canvas was Rossetti’s first completed oil painting and the first picture to 
be exhibited with the initials ‘PRB’, relating to the ‘Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood’, inscribed in the lower left-hand corner. In a letter dated 14" 


November 1848 to Charles Lyell, Rossetti described the work as belonging “to 
the religious class which has always appeared to me the most adapted and the 
most worthy to interest the members of a Christian community. The subject is 
the education of the Blessed Virgin, one which has been treated at various times 
by Murillo and other painters, but, as I cannot but think, in a very inadequate 
manner, since they have invariably represented her as reading from a book under 
the superintendence of her Mother, St. Anne, an occupation obviously 
incompatible with these times, and which could only pass muster if treated in a 
purely symbolical manner. In order, therefore, to attempt something more 
probable and at the same time less commonplace, I have represented the future 
Mother of Our Lord as occupied in embroidering a lily, always under the 
direction of St. Anne.” 

Lake Galilee is portrayed in the background as a landscape in the style of 
fifteenth century Italian art. Rossetti also inscribed the names of his subjects 
within their halos, perhaps demonstrating the influence of the work of Benozzo 
Gozzoli — an artist before the time of Raphael. 

Rossetti had formed the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood the previous year in 
1848 with his two friends and fellow artists William Holman Hunt and John 
Everett Millais. The group’s intention was to reform art by rejecting what it 
considered the mechanistic approach first adopted by Mannerist artists that had 
succeeded Raphael and Michelangelo. The members of the ‘PRB’ believed the 
Classical poses and elegant compositions of Raphael in particular had been a 
corrupting influence on the academic teaching of art, hence their adoption of the 
name “Pre-Raphaelite”. In particular, the group objected to the influence of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the founder of the English Royal Academy of Arts, whom they 
ridiculed as “Sir Sloshua”. The members of the brotherhood yearned instead for 
a return to the abundant detail, intense colours and complex compositions of 
Quattrocento Italian art. The group associated their work with John Ruskin, an 
English artist whose influences were driven by his religious background. 
Through the PRB initials, as found on The Girlhood of Mary Virgin, the 
brotherhood had announced in coded form the arrival of a new movement in 
British art. 
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“Madonna and Child between Saints Andrew and Prosper” (detail) by Benozzo Gozzoli — demonstrating 
how the Renaissance artist's use of inscribing names in halos may have influenced Rossetti's art. 
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The original founders of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood: William Holman Hunt; Dante Gabriel Rossetti; 
John Everett Millais 


7 Gower Street, London — the location where Rossetti and his friends established the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI: THE ANNUNCIATION 
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Completed in 1850 and now on permanent display in Tate Britain, this oil 
painting is based on a traditional theme in western art, known as the 
Annunciation, concerning when the angel Gabriel announces to Mary that she 
will be giving birth to the son of God. The canvas is given a Latin title: Ecce 
Ancilla Domini (‘Behold the handmaiden of the Lord’), which is a quotation 
from the Vulgate text of the first chapter of the Gospel of Saint Luke, when 
Mary accepts the message brought to her by Gabriel. 

Rossetti deliberately used a limited colour range for the painting, favouring a 
predominance of white, symbolic of virginity, complemented by the vibrant blue 
that is traditionally associated with Mary, and red for Christ’s blood. Lilies were 
also a customary symbol for the Virgin in Italian Renaissance art, but they are 
also considered as funereal flowers, indicative of Christ’s death. 

The artist’s sister, Christina Rossetti, later to become a famous poet in her 
own right, posed for Mary in this painting, as she did in the previous canvas. In 
both paintings, Rossetti opted to change the model’s hair colour, choosing an 
auburn tint instead, in order to build upon the red palette. Miss Love, a 
professional model used by several members of the PRB in their work, provided 
the hair seen in the image. The artist’s brother William posed for Gabriel. 

The canvas was first exhibited in April 1850 at the Old Portland Gallery on 
Regent Street and received mixed reviews, causing controversy with some 
critics. The most obvious break from tradition was the placing of Mary in bed, 
wearing a long nightgown suggestive of a newly-wed bride, as she is awoken by 
the angel. Typically in Annunciation paintings Mary is depicted in a more 
‘saintly’ manner, praying or in divine meditation, but Rossetti’s portrayal of the 
mother of Christ is much more realistic and rustic. Another contentious issue 
was Gabriel’s lack of wings and his suggested nakedness, glimpsed through the 
side of his robe. 

Francis McCracken, a well known Pre-Raphaelite patron, bought the canvas 
in 1853 for £50 and the Tate Gallery purchased the work in 1886. 
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Portrait of Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


‘The Annunciation’ by Leonard da Vinci. A traditional handling of the theme, demonstrating how radical 
Rossetti’s approach was. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
BEATRICE 
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This 1853 watercolour concerns a scene depicted in Dante Aligiheri’s La Vita 
nuova, when the poet recalls how he drew an angel on the anniversary of the 
death of his beloved Beatrice. The Florentine goes on to explain how he had not 
realised that whilst he was lost in his grief, some friends had entered the room, 
whom he should have greeted courteously. Arising, the poet said for a greeting, 
“Another was with me.” Throughout his literary and artistic career, Rossetti was 
fascinated by the works of his literary namesake. The poetry treatise tells the 
story of Dante’s infatuation and holy love for Beatrice Portinari, a young 
Florentine noble woman. Rossetti had begun translating the work into English in 
1845 and published the entire book in The Early Italian Poets. Many of 
Rossetti’s finest early achievements in poetry and painting are based on works 
by the early Renaissance poet. 

In the painting the face of the young woman belongs to Lizzie Siddal, an 
early model of Rossetti’s, whom he later married in 1860. Siddal went on to 
become a talented artist herself, winning the respect and patronage of Ruskin. 
Through the window to the right, we can glimpse the River Arno and a 
complementing blue palette, whilst to the left, through the doorway, we can see a 
medieval garden with vibrant green hues, all helping to complement the dark 
tones of the interior scene. Unlike similar watercolours by Rossetti during the 
1850s, The First Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice is well-organised in terms 
of spatial treatment, offering a less ‘cluttered’ work, which is well-balanced and 
rich in visual detail. It is an important canvas, as when it was purchased by 
Francis MacCracken, she showed it to the art critic John Ruskin, who at once 
requested to meet the artist. Ruskin would become a leading supporter of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and his early commissions gave Rossetti much needed financial 
support. 
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Elizabeth Siddal (1829-1862) was a model, poet and artist. Siddal featured prominently in Rossetti’s early 
paintings and they were married in 1860. 


John Ruskin (1819-1900), the leading English art critic of the Victorian era, was instrumental in launching 
the artistic and poetical career of the young Rossetti. 


THE SEED OF DAVID 
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Begun in 1858 and completed six years later in 1864, this triptych panel is the 
only public commission undertaken by Rossetti, which was secured for him by 
John Seddon, the brother of Thomas Seddon, a fellow member of the PRB, who 
died in Cairo in 1856. John Seddon was an architect working on Llandaff 
Cathedral and commissioned Rossetti £400 to produce the altarpiece. 

The central panel of the triptych represents an Adoration of the Magi scene, 
flanked by two representations of David: the left showing him as a boy, sling in 
hand; the right portraying him as crowned king. As the artist explained in a letter 
to Charles Eliot Norton, written in 1858, when his conception of the triptych was 
taking form, he intended to paint “the Nativity; for the side pieces to which I 
have David as Shepherd and David as King — the ancestor of Christ, embodying 
in his own person the shepherd and king who are seen worshipping in the 
Nativity.” Rossetti symbolically links David and Christ through the dual nature 
of shepherd and king, depicting David as a shepherd on the left, whilst 
portraying Christ in the centre being worshiped by both shepherds and kings. 

The altarpiece illustrates the artist’s admiration for the works of Sandro 
Botticelli, whose Mystic Nativity contains similar angel musicians. A year after 
completing the triptych, Rossetti purchased a Botticelli portrait from a Christies 
auction for £20, which he kept until a year before his death, selling it then for 
£315. 
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‘Mystic Nativity’ by Sandro Botticelli, 1500 — a likely source of inspiration for Rossetti’s “Seed of David’ 
altarpiece 


The triptych in situ 


BOCCA BACIATA 
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This 1859 canvas heralds Rossetti’s breakaway from the PRB and his preference 
for portraits of beautiful women, being no longer concerned with moral or 
cultural subjects. The painting features a quotation from the Italian poet 
Giovanni Boccaccio, which is inscribed on the back of the small painting and 
reads, “The mouth that has been kissed loses not its freshness; still it renews 
itself even as does the moon.” The model for the portrait was Fanny Cornforth, 
who came from Steyning in East Sussex, and the portrait was commissioned by 
George Price Boyd, who was notorious for his fondness for beautiful young 
models. Bocca Baciata may have been influenced by Millais’ portrait of his 
sister-in-law Sophie Gray, completed two years earlier. 

Rossetti explained in a letter to William Bell Scott that he was attempting to 
paint flesh more fully, and to “avoid what I know to be a besetting fault of mine 
- & indeed rather common to PR painting - that of stipple in the flesh...Even 
among the old good painters, their portraits and simpler pictures are almost 
always their masterpieces for colour and execution; and I fancy if one kept this 
in view, one might have a better chance of learning to paint at last.” 
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Detail 


Portrait of a Girl” by John Everett Millais, 1857 


HELEN OF TROY 
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Completed in 1863 and housed in the Hamburger Kunsthalle, this portrait of the 
mythical Spartan queen was once again posed for by Fanny Cornforth, a 
principal inspiration for many of Rossetti’s sensuous figures. The subject of the 
canvas was most likely inspired by Rossetti’s friend William Morris, who was 
working on a series of embroideries titled ‘Good Women’, loosely based on 
Geoffrey Chaucer’s poetical work of the same name. Morris’ embroideries 
feature full-length figures, whereas Rossetti’s painting is a shoulder length 
portrait of Helen, “the destroyer of ships, the destroyer of men, the destroyer of 
cities”, as the artist inscribed from a Greek play on the back of the canvas. In the 
background of the image Troy can be seen burning as indistinct rectangular 
shapes, lit up by flames, whilst the beauty of Helen and her sumptuous robe, of a 
rich and similar hue to her own hair, are the pivotal features of the composition. 
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William Morris, self-portrait, 1856. Morris and Rossetti met whilst the latter was teaching at Oxford. 
Morris asked the artist to become a contributor to the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, which Morris 
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founded in 1856 to promote his ideas about art and poetry. 


VENUS VERTICORDIA 
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This 1868 canvas depicts the goddess of love, standing surrounded by a garden 
of roses. The title, “Venus Changer of the Heart’ alludes to the sensuous theme 
of seduction and love. Venus handles Cupid’s arrow, as well as the apple, which 
according to myth was awarded to her by Paris, when judged as the fairest of all 
the goddesses. Venus is complemented with honeysuckle, red roses, butterflies 
and a golden halo. The canvas was purchased by John Mitchell of Bradford in 
1868 and, although it is only one of two semi-nude paintings by Rossetti, the 
work offended Ruskin, who complained that it was ‘coarse’. 

The model was Alexa Wilding, who for posed for more of Rossetti’s finished 
works than any other of his more well known models. Comparatively little is 
known about Wilding, which is perhaps partly due to the lack of romantic or 
sexual connection that separates Rossetti’s relationships with his other muses. 
Her working-class family originated in Shrewsbury, Shropshire, and she was the 
daughter of a piano-maker. Wilding was first seen by Rossetti one evening in the 
Strand in 1865 and he was immediately impressed by her beauty. She agreed to 
sit for him the following day, but failed to arrive as planned. It is possible that 
she was put off by the morally dubious reputation of models at that time. Weeks 
went by and Rossetti had given up the idea of the painting he had in mind, so 
important did he consider the look of this specific model, when he spotted her 
again in the street. He jumped from the hackney cab he was in and persuaded her 
to be led straight back to his studio. He paid her a weekly fee to sit for him 
exclusively, afraid that other artists might also employ her. After Rossetti’s 
death in 1882, Wilding, though not particularly financially well off, was said to 
have travelled regularly to place a wreath on the artist’s grave in Birchington-on- 
Sea. 
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Drawing of Alexa Wilding, 1865 


THE BELOVED 
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Housed in Tate Britain, this 1865 canvas illustrates the Bible’s Song of 
Solomon, with two passages inscribed on the picture’s gilded frame: ‘My 
beloved is mine and I am his’ (2:16) and ‘Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth: for thy love is better than wine’ (1:2). In the image, the bride moves back 
her veil, whilst attended by four virginal bridesmaids and an African page. The 
skin tones and hair colouring of all the other subjects contrast strikingly with the 
red hair and pale skin of the bride. It is likely that this colour contrast, carefully 
painted as a frame to the bride’s features, was influenced by Edouard Manet’s 
controversial painting Olympia, first exhibited in 1865, which features a 
reclining nude woman with lucent white skin and a black servant. Rossetti made 
a visit to Manet while working on The Beloved and the canvases were both 
completed in the same year. 

Interestingly, Rossetti arranged the bride in a head-dress which is distinctly 
recognisable as Peruvian and in a Japanese gown. Again, this abundance of 
exotic fabric frames the face of the bride, dominant in the centre of the canvas, 
with its western-European features. Rossetti ostensibly finished this oil painting 
in 1866, but continued to make changes to the canvas throughout his life. 
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“Olympia? by Édouard Manet, 1865 


BEATA BEATRIX 
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Completed in 1870 and housed in Tate Britain, this famous oil painting depicts 
Beatrice Portinari from Dante Aligiheri’s poem La Vita nuova at the moment of 
her death. The painting’s title in English translates as “Blessed Beatrice’. 
Rossetti modelled Beatrice after his deceased wife and frequent model, Elizabeth 
Siddal, who had died eight years before in 1862. The painting was created from 
the numerous drawings that Rossetti had made of Siddal during their time 
together. Several of Siddal’s friends found the painting to bear little resemblance 
to the drawings of her — the facial features were harder and the neck was 
reportedly out of proportion. 

In the background, far off in the distance, we can glimpse the deserted streets 
of Florence and the Ponte Vecchio and Duomo, whilst Dante stands on the right, 
facing the Angel of Love on the left. Beatrice appears to be locked in a trance, 
next to a sundial, displaying the time of nine o’clock, the hour at which she died 
on 9 June 1290. The symbolism of a red dove, a messenger of love, refers to 
Rossetti?s love for Siddal, with the white poppy dropping from the bird’s beak 
representing laudanum and the means of his wife’s death. 

In an 1873 letter to his friend William Morris, Rossetti said he intended the 
painting “not as a representation of the incident of the death of Beatrice, but as 
an ideal of the subject, symbolised by a trance or sudden spiritual 
transfiguration.” 

Rossetti had been commissioned by William Graham to make a replica of 
Beata Beatrix, dated 1872, which is almost the same size as the original, though 
it features a predella, depicting Dante Alighieri and Beatrice meeting in paradise 
with a frame designed by Rossetti. It was given by bequest and is now on display 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. The popularity if the image was so great, that 
Rossetti went on to paint five more copies of Beata Beatrix. 
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Rossetti’s drawing of Elizabeth Siddal reading 


MONNA VANNA 
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This sumptuous 1866 portrait features Alexa Wilding as the model once again, 
depicted in the style of sixteenth century Venetian portraits. She appears as a 
bored society beauty, adorned with golden brocade, as she holds a feathered fan 
and absently plays with her coral necklace. The portrait is famous for the 
subject’s vacant expression 

The theme of the canvas is based on the unfinished opera Monna Vanna by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, after a play by Maurice Maeterlinck. It concerns Guido, 
the military commander of Pisa, who learns from his father that the enemy will 
cease the ongoing conflict if Monna Vanna, the wife of Guido, goes to the 
enemy’s camp, dressed only in her mantle. Monna Vanna agrees to this demand. 
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REVERIE 
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This chalk on paper work was completed in 1868 and is now housed in the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. It is the first of many works concerning 
Rossetti’s final and possibly greatest source of inspiration: his muse Jane Morris, 
who was the wife of the artist’s close friend William Morris. In 1865 the 
husband and wife had moved from Bexleyheath to London and so were able to 
spend more time with Rossetti. In July of that year, Jane sat for a series of 
photographs by John Parsons, one of which was used by Rossetti as the basis for 
this chalk drawing. Jane Morris was to have a lasting effect on the dominant 
image of women in Pre-Raphaelite art in later years. Unlike Lizzie Siddal, the 
golden haired, pale faced persona of the early years of the PRB, Jane was dark, 
striking and unconventional in her choice of clothing. She was a member of the 
Rational Dress movement, refusing to be subjected to wearing corsets and 
crinolines. From now on, the majority of Rossetti’s female subjects were to be 
tall, graceful, dark and brooding females, largely based on the image of Jane 
Morris. 
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Jane Morris, photographed by John Parson — this image was clearly the inspiration for Rossetti’s chalk 
drawing. 


LA PIA DE’ TOLOMEI 
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Completed by 1880, though started twelve years earlier, the canvas concerns a 
popular Victorian poem by Felicia Hemans, which in turn is based upon Canto V 
of Dante’s Purgatorio. The medieval poet describes his meeting with La Pia, 
wife of Nello della Pietra, who had been imprisoned in a fortress in the 
Maremma, off the Tuscan coast, and explains how she was eventually killed by 
her husband’s neglect. The choice of subject may well have had personal 
influence with the artist and his model, Jane Morris, as that time they were 
passionately in love and involved in a clandestine secret affair. The similarity 
between La Pia’s marriage and Jane’s to a man she was not in love with would 
have had a significant meaning to the artist and sitter. 

In the composition, La Pia sits on the fortress’ ramparts, surrounded by ivy, 
symbolic of clinging memory, whilst she touches her wedding ring in deep 
contemplation of the unhappiness that her marriage has brought her. The sundial 
in the foreground represents the passing of time. Beside the sundial, old love 
letters from La Pia’s husband rest beneath a breviary, stating her forced celibacy 
and the disloyalty of her spouse. The canvas was only completed after Rossetti’s 
assistant, Charles Fairfax Murray, provided the artist with images of the swampy 
terrain around Maremma, as depicted by Rossetti in the upper left segment of the 
painting. 

Jane Morris appears disproportionately large in many of the artist’s images of 
the model. In Pia de’ Tolomei her neck appears strangely elongated and the 
whiteness of her skin shines out, making it difficult for the viewer to pay 
attention to any other aspect of the painting. Jane’s hair colour is misrepresented 
in the canvas, as her natural colour was dark brown, though Rossetti chose to 
paint it with an auburn tinge, much closer to Lizzie Siddal’s hair colour. 
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The Maremma landscape, bordering the Ligurian and Tyrrhenian Seas 


DANTE’S DREAM AT THE TIME OF THE DEATH 
OF BEATRICE 
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This 1871 painting, currently housed in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, is 
Rossetti’s largest canvas and once again concerns the artist’s lifelong literary 
interest, the works of the Italian poet Dante Alighieri. It was inspired by La Vita 
nuova, recounting how Dante had dreamt that he was led to the deathbed of his 
beloved Beatrice Portinari, the object of his unfulfilled love. In the image, Dante 
is depicted in black, looking towards the dying Beatrice, who is lying on a bier, 
whilst two female figures in green hold a canopy over her. An angel in red holds 
Dante’s hand and leans forward to kiss Beatrice, for whom the model was Jane 
Morris. Rossetti creates a visionary world with complex symbols, where the 
green clothes of Beatrice’s attendants signify hope, the spring flowers in the 
foreground represent purity and the red doves connote love. 

The Walker Art Gallery bought the painting directly from the artist in 1881 
for £1,575 — a great deal of money at that time. The sale was diplomatically 
handled by Hall Caine, the famous Manx author. The gallery’s funding 
corporation had a strict policy that it could only purchase paintings that were 
officially exhibited in the annual Academy exhibitions and as Rossetti never 
exhibited his works publicly, this presented a challenging obstacle in the sale of 
the canvas. However, Caine managed to convince the artist to allow the painting 
to be displayed for one day, on the promise that it would be immediately 
purchased by the gallery. 

In 1897 the canvas was sent to Berlin to be photographed and was noted to be 
“in a dirty condition". Again in 1904 the painting was noted to be in “a bad 
condition” and it was considered that its condition had been worsened by its 
journey to and from Berlin. The painting was sent in 1908 to the National 
Gallery in London to be relined, which involved a new canvas being glued to the 
original, before being returned to Liverpool. During the Second World War, the 
painting was removed from its stretcher, rolled and stored in the basement of the 
gallery. In 1941 the painting was moved, together with several other large 
paintings from the gallery, to Ellesmere College in Shropshire. It was noted at 
this time that it had sustained some damage. Conservation work was carried out 
on the painting in 1960 and in 1985. When it was re-examined in 2003, 


restoration was finally complete, being judged to be in good condition, with no 
evidence of any recurrence of the former problems. 
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Hall Caine caricatured as “The Manxman” in Vanity Fair, July 1896 


THE BOWER MEADOW 
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The Bower Meadow, an 1872 canvas, depicts two women in the foreground 
playing musical instruments. The subject on the right is Alexa Wilding, who 
strums a guitar, whilst the woman on the left was modelled by Marie Spartali, a 
fellow Pre-Raphaelite painter, who wears a coiled clip in her hair, as seen in 
many of Rossetti’s later images of beautiful women. Behind the front two 
musicians, two other women gracefully dancing in the bower meadow, their 
hands and arms somewhat elongated to stress their movement. In the distance 
across the meadow a red angel can be seen, but is of minimal prominence, 
compared to the lucent skin and elegant depiction of the four beautiful women. 

The background of the image was actually painted from outdoor studies 
recorded twenty-two years previously on Rossetti’s visit to Knole Park, 
Sevenoaks, with William Holman Hunt. Usually, Rossetti disliked working en 
plain air when it came to landscape work, opting instead for photographs or 
studies made by assistants. The Bower Meadow is one of the rare occasions 
where landscape takes a more prominent place in a canvas and is not subjected 
to a small corner or inconsequent window view in the composition. 


Detail 


Detail 


Marie Spartali, later Stillman (1844-1927) was a Pre-Raphaelite painter of Greek descent, widely regarded 
as the greatest female artist of that movement. During a sixty-year career, she produced over one hundred 


works, contributing regularly to exhibitions in Britain and the United States. 


LA GHIRLANDATA 
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During the latter stages of his career, Rossetti had established his reputation as a 
master painter of hands, as demonstrated by the many competent depictions of 
female hands that dominate his oeuvre. The 1873 canvas La Ghirlandata, which 
translates as “The Garlanded’, is no exception. The harp was a popular 
instrument in Victorian times, as many felt it allowed females to show off their 
hands and wrists to great advantage. In artistic terms, hands were considered to 
be effective tools with which to convey human emotions. In the canvas Rossetti 
depicts Alexa Wilding’s long and graceful fingers, as she strums the harp’s 
strings. The deft handling of the instrument reinforces our interpretation of the 
subject as being a sublime and gentle being. The hands of the two angels above 
are also portrayed with varying poses, having been modelled on drawings of 
Jane Morris’ youngest daughter May. Reportedly, the artist and May Morris 
were very good friends and on one occasion he had expressed a sincere interest 
in adopting the girl. 
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PROSERPINE 
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Housed in Tate Britain and completed in 1874, this famous oil painting depicts 
the Roman goddess Proserpine, who, according to legend, lives in the 
underworld during winter. Rossetti worked for seven years on eight separate 
canvases, before he finished the canvas. His model for Proserpine was once 
again Jane Morris, presented as a beautiful woman, with slender hands, 
flawlessly pale skin and thick raven hair. Rossetti finished the painting at a time 
when his mental health was suffering and his love for Jane Morris was reported 
to be at its most obsessive. 

According to the Greek myth Proserpine was abducted by Hades and taken to 
the Underworld as his captive. Her mother Ceres, the goddess of agriculture and 
the Earth, angrily stopped the growth of fruits and vegetables, bestowing a 
malediction on Sicily. Ceres refused to go back to Mount Olympus and started 
walking on the Earth, creating a desert at every step. Concerned for the fate of 
man, Zeus ordered his brother Hades to free Proserpine. Hades obeyed, but 
before letting her go he made his captive eat six pomegranate seeds, as those 
who have eaten the food of the dead cannot return to the world of the living. 
Therefore she had to live six months of each year with him, staying the rest with 
her mother. This story was undoubtedly told in ancient times in order to illustrate 
the changing of the seasons: when Ceres welcomes her daughter back in the 
spring the earth blossoms, and when Proserpina must be returned to her husband, 
it withers. 

In Rossetti’s canvas, Proserpine is represented in a dark corridor of Hades’ 
palace, holding the fatal fruit in her hand. A gleam of light, signifying life, from 
the upper world passes her on the left and she glances furtively towards it, lost in 
thought. An incense burner stands beside her as an attribute of a goddess, while 
the ivy branch in the background is a symbol of clinging memory. The 
accompanying sonnet which Rossetti wrote for the painting is a poem of 
longing, bearing a strong personal reference to his yearning to extricate Jane 
Morris from her unhappy marriage with William Morris: Afar away the light that 
brings cold cheer Unto this wall, — one instant and no more Admitted at my 
distant palace-door 
Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear Dire fruit, which, tasted once, must 
thrall me here. 


Afar those skies from this Tartarean grey That chills me: and afar how far away, 
The nights that shall become the days that were. 


Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing Strange ways in thought, and listen 
for a sign: And still some heart unto some soul doth pine, (Whose sounds mine 
inner sense in fain to bring, Continually together murmuring) — ‘Woe me for 
thee, unhappy Proserpine’. — D. G. Rossetti 

The symbolism in Rossetti’s painting poignantly indicates Proserpine’s 
plight, as well as Jane Morris’s plight, torn between her husband, the father of 
her two adored daughters and her lover. The pomegranate particularly draws the 
viewer’s eye, as the vibrant colour of its flesh matches the colour of Proserpine’s 
full lips. The shadow portrayed on the wall signifies the passing of her time in 
Hades and the patch of sunlight signifies her limited time spent in the upper 
world. Her dress, like spilling water, suggests the turning of the tides, and the 
incense burner denotes the subject as an immortal. 

The painting is signed and dated on a scroll at lower left: ‘DANTE 
GABRIELE ROSSETTI RITRASSE NEL CAPODANNO DEL 1874’ (Italian) 
(Dante Gabriel Rossetti painted this at the beginning of 1874). The frame, 
designed by Rossetti, features roundels and resembles a section of a 
pomegranate, reflecting the sliced pomegranate held in Proserpine’s hand. 

The sheer popularity of the image is demonstrated by the number of versions 
completed before the artist’s death. At least eight separate versions exist of the 
painting, the last being completed in 1882, the year of Rossetti’s death. Early 
versions of Proserpine were promised to Charles Augustus Howell. The most 
famous version, housed in Tate Britain, was commissioned by Frederick 
Richards Leyland, who had commissioned eighteen paintings from Rossetti, not 
counting unfulfilled commissions. 
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Rossetti’s eighth and final version of ‘Proserpine’, now housed in the Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery, 1882 


Kelmscott Manor, located in the Cotswold village of Kelmscott, Oxfordshire. Fearing an open scandal due 
to his wife’s affair, William Morris decided to take out a joint tenancy with Rossetti on this manor in 1871. 
Morris then went to Iceland, leaving his wife and Rossetti to furnish the house and spend the summer there. 


ASTARTE SYRIACA 
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This 1877 canvas, widely regarded as Rossetti’s last masterpiece, depicts 
Astarte, an ancient Middle Eastern fertility goddess, who was an earlier and 
more malign version of Venus, the Classical goddess of love. Above her head, 
the artist depicts her emblem, the eight-pointed star, behind which the sun and 
moon meet as symbols of her power over nature. According to legend, Astarte’s 
girdle made her an irresistible force and Rossetti conveys this by presenting the 
picture space as though Astarte (once again modelled by Jane Morris) may stride 
out of the painting, half-threatening, half-alluring. She stands in a traditional 
‘pudica pose”, where an unclothed female uses a hand to conceal her nakedness, 
as seen in Botticelli?s famous The Birth of Venus (1486), though Rossetti’s 
depiction of his female subject is more controversial. Astarte is a powerful and 
dominating presence, with a large and muscular body frame, evidently inspired 
by the females of Michelangelo”s art. Interestingly, the posture of her right arm 
and hand is distinctly similar to the Renaissance artist’s famous sculpture of a 
dying slave. 

Rossetti’s friend Theodore Watts-Dunton was responsible for the 
development of Astarte Syriaca out of a chalk drawing of Jane Morris that 
Rossetti made in 1875. Watts-Dunton told his friend that the drawing “expressed 
exactly the idea of one of the Oriental Venuses.” According to Watts, Rossetti 
made two efforts at the painting as he felt the British public might not be able to 
appreciate his “experiments in flesh-painting” in which “the corporeal part of 
man seemed more and more to be the symbol of the spiritual” 

The painting was commissioned by Clarence Fry, a partner established in a 
photography business, in August 1875 for £2,100, after he had seen the artist's 
composition studies during that summer. Rossetti worked at the picture in the 
autumn and winter of 1875-1876, but abandoned an early attempt around March, 
when he began the canvas a second time, as the first attempt had not satisfied 
him. The canvas was all but finished in December 1876, when he was much 
concerned about the frame; before being finally completed. 

Here is the poem composed by the artist for the painting: 


ASTARTE SYRIACA 


MYSTERY: lo! betwixt the sun and moon 


Astarte of the Syrians: Venus Queen 

Ere Aphrodite was. In silver sheen 

Her twofold girdle clasps the infinite boon 

Of bliss whereof the heaven and earth commune: 
And from her neck’s inclining flower-stem lean 
Love-freighted lips and absolute eyes that wean 
The pulse of hearts to the spheres’ dominant tune. 


Torch-bearing, her sweet ministers compel 
All thrones of light beyond the sky and sea 
The witnesses of Beauty’s face to be: 

That face, of Love’s all-penetrative spell 
Amulet, talisman, and oracle, — 

Betwixt the sun and moon a mystery. 
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‘The Birth of Venus’ by Sandro Botticelli, 1486 — displaying the typical ‘pudica pose” 


“The Dying Slave” by Michelangelo, 1516 — the pose of right hand is very similar to the pose used by 
Rossetti for Astarte’s right hand 


Theodore Watts-Dunton (1832-1914) 


“Rossetti and Watts-Dunton at 16 Cheyne Walk” by Henry Treffry Dunn 


A VISION OF FIAMMETTA 
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A Vision of Fiammetta is one of Rossetti’s last completed paintings, forming a 
half of one of Rossetti’s double works, accompanying his poetry collection 
Ballads and Sonnets (1881). His fellow artist Maria Spartali Stillman modelled 
for the painting and the subject of the canvas is Boccaccio’s muse Fiammetta. 
The frame is inscribed with three texts: the sonnet by Boccaccio entitled “On his 
Last Sight of Fiammetta,” which inspired the painting; Rossetti’s translation of 
the verse and his own poem mirroring the painting: 


Behold Fiammetta, shown in Vision here. 

Gloom-girt ‘mid Spring-flushed apple-growth she stands; And as she sways the 
branches with her hands, Along her arm the sundered bloom falls sheer, In 
separate petals shed, each like a tear; While from the quivering bough the bird 
expands His wings. And lo! thy spirit understands Life shaken and shower’d and 
flown, and Death drawn near. 


All stirs with change. Her garments beat the air: The angel circling round her 
aureole 

Shimmers in flight against the tree’s grey bole: While she, with reassuring eyes 
most fair, A presage and a promise stands; as ‘twere On Death’s dark storm the 
rainbow of the Soul. 


Toward the end of his life, Rossetti sank into a morbid state, darkened by his 
drug addiction to chloral hydrate and increasing mental instability. He spent his 
last years as a recluse at Cheyne Walk. On Easter Sunday, 1882, he died at the 
country house of a friend, where he had gone in a vain attempt to recover his 
health, which had been destroyed by chloral as his wife’s had been destroyed by 
laudanum. He died of Brights Disease, resulting in an infection of the kidneys 
from which he had been suffering for some time. He is buried at Birchington-on- 
Sea, Kent, England. 

The painting was originally in the possession of William Alfred Turner, a 
businessman and director for a time of the Edison Electric Lighting Company, 
who owned Joli ceeur (1867), Water Willow, a chalk study for La Bella Mano, 
Mnemosyne (1876) and the oil version of Proserpine (1877). Through a 


sequence of other owners, A Vision of Fiammetta has now found its way into the 
collection of the composer Lord Andrew Lloyd Webber. 
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In 1845 Rossetti enrolled at the Antique School of the Royal Academy in London, where he studied for three 
years. 
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The oil and watercolour paintings are presented in this section of the eBook in 
chronological order. 
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The Childhood of Mary Virgin 


Date:1849 

Oil on canvas 

65.4 x 83.2 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 
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The Annunciation 


Date c.1849 

Oil on canvas 

41.9x 72.7 cm 

Tate Britain, London, England 


The Laboratory 


Date 1849 
Watercolour with scratching over pen and ink, on paper 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 


The Two Mothers 


Date:1851 
Oil on canvas 
Sudley Art Gallery 


Borgia 


1851/1854/1858-59 

232 x 248 mm 

Watercolour on paper 

Tullie House Museum and Art Gallery, Carlisle 


Giotto Painting the Portrait of Dante 


Date 1852 
36.8 x 47 cm 
Private Collection 


Carlisle Wall (The Lovers) 


Date 1853 
Tate Britain, London, England 


The First Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice 


Date 1853 

Watercolour 

61 x 41.9 cm 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, UK 


Elizabeth Siddal 


Date:1854 
Watercolour on paper 


Found 


Date 1854 

Oil on canvas 

80 x 91.4 cm 
Delaware Art Museum 
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Portrait of Elizabeth Siddal 


Date 1854 
Watercolour 
Delaware Art Museum 


The Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Paradise 


Date:1854 
Watercolour on paper 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Elizabeth Siddal 


1854 
Watercolour 
Private collection 


Elizabeth Siddal 


Date: c. 1854 
Watercolour 
Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington 


Mary Nazarene 


c. 1855 

343 x 197 mm 
Watercolour on paper 
Tate, London 


Bruna Brunelleschi 


1855 

33.9 x 31.1 cm 

Watercolour on paper 
Fitzwilliam Museum, London 


Arthur's Tomb 


Date 1855 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas 


Beatrice, Meeting Dante at a Wedding Feast, 
Denies him her Salutation 


Date 1855 
42 x 34 cm 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Dante’s Vision of Rachel and Leah 


Date 1855 
Tate Gallery, London 


Paolo And Francesca Da Rimini 


Date 1855 
Watercolour 

44 x 25 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


The Annunciation 


Date c.1855 
36.83 x 24.77 cm 
Private Collection 


The Passover in the Holy Family Gathering 
Bitter Herbs 


Date:1856 
43.18 x 40.64 cm 
Tate Gallery, London 


Dante's Dream 


1856 

48.7 x 66.2 cm 
Watercolour on paper 
Tate, London 


Mary Magdalene leaving the house of feasting 


1857 

356 x 206 mm 
Watercolour on paper 
Tate, London 


Fra Pace 


1856 
Watercolour 
Private collection 


Sir Lancelot's Vision of the Sanc Grael 


1857 

71 x 107 cm 

Watercolour and gouache over black chalk on paper 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


A Christmas Carol 


Date 1857 
Gouache, watercolour on paper 
Spencer Museum of Art, Kansas, USA 


Mary Magdalene 


Date 1857 
34.29 x 19.69 cm 
Tate Britain, London, England 


Saint Catherine 


Date 1857 
Oil on canvas 
Tate Britain, London, England 


The Blue Closet 


Date 1857 
Watercolour on paper 
Tate Britain, London, England 


The Tune of the Seven Towers 


Date 1857 
Watercolour 

36.5 x 31.4 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


The Wedding of Saint George and Princess 
Sabra 


Date 1857 
Watercolour 

34 x 34 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


Before the Battle 


Date 1858 
Watercolour 
28 x 42.5 cm 


Golden Water 


Date 1858 
43.82 x 36.83 cm 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


The Seed of David 


Date 1858 

Oil 

276.8 x 228.6 cm 
Llandaff Cathedral 


Left 


Centre 


Right 


The Annunciation 


Date 1859 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Sir Galahad at the ruined chapel 


1859 

291 x 345 mm 

Watercolour and bodycolour on paper 
Birmingham Museums & Art Gallery 


The Salutation of Beatrice 


Date 1859 

Oil 

160 x 74.9 cm 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Canada 


Bocca Baciata 


Date 1859 

32.2 x 27 cm 

Oil on panel 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Gift of James Lawrence 


Writing on the Sand 


Date 1859 
Oil on canvas 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Dantis Amore 


Date:1860 

Oil on canvas 

81.3 x 74.9 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


Regina Cordium 


Date 1860 
Oil 
Johannesburg Art Gallery, Johannesburg, South Africa 
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Lucrezia Borgia 


1860-61 

43.8 x 25.8 cm 

Pencil and watercolour on paper 
Tate Gallery, London 


Fair Rosamund 


Date 1861 

Oil 

52 x 42 cm 

National Museum of Wales (Amgueddfa Cymru), Wales, UK 


The Fight between Sir Tristram and Sir Marhaus 


1862-63 

68 x 61 cm 

stained glass panel 
Bradford Art Gallery 
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Music 


c. 1863 

63.5 x 54 cm 

Stained and painted glass 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Date 1862 
15.24 x 17.78 cm 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Fanny Cornforth 


Date 1862 
Oil on canvas 
Private Collection 


Girl ata Lattice 


Date 1862 

Oil on canvas 

26 x 29 cm 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Portrait of Maria Leathart 


Date 1862 

Oil 

33 x 30 cm 
Private Collection 


Saint George and the Princess Sabra 


Date 1862 
Watercolour 
Tate Gallery, London 


The Sermon on the Mount 


Date 1862 


Helen of Troy 


Date 1863 

Oil 

31 x 27 cm 
Hamburger Kunsthalle 


Joan of Arc Kisses the Sword of Liberation 


Date 1863 


My Lady Greensleeves 


Date 1863 

Oil on canvas 

33.02 x 27.31 cm 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA 


How Sir Galahad, Sir Bors and Sir Percival Were 
Fed with the Sanct Grael; but Sir Percival’s 
Sister Died by the Way 


Date 1864 
Watercolour 

41.9 x 29.2 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


How They Met Themselves 


Date 1864 
Indian ink, pen 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Gardening (Spring) 


1864 

225 x 200 mm 
Watercolour on paper 
Private collection 


Morning music 


Date 1864 
Watercolour 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Roman de la Rose 


Date 1864 
Tate Britain, London, England 
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The First Madness of Ophelia 


Date 1864 
39.37 x 29.21 cm 
Oldham Art Gallery 


The Gate of Memory 


Date 1864 
Chalk on paper 
Makins Collection 


Woman Combing Her Hair 


Date 1864 
36.2 x 33.02 cm 
Private Collection 


Golden Tresses 


Date 1865 

Pencil, watercolour 
37.5 x 44.5 cm 
Private Collection 


Portrait of Elizabeth Siddal 


Date:1865 
24 x 33 cm 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


The Blue Bower 


Date 1865 

Oil on canvas 

90 x 69 cm 

Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham, UK 


The Twig 


Date 1865 

Oil on canvas 

39.4 x 47.6 cm 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA 


Monna Vanna 


Date 1866 

Oil on canvas 

116.8 x 9.2 cm 

Tate Britain, London, England 


Regina Cordium: Alice Wilding 


Date 1866 
Oil on canvas 
49.5 x 59.7 cm 


The Beloved 


Date:1866 

Oil on canvas 

76.2 x 82.6 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


A Christmas Carol 


Date 1867 
Oil on canvas 


Joli Coeur (French for) 


Date 1867 

Oil 

38.1 x 30.2 cm 

City of Manchester Art Galleries, Manchester, UK 


King Rene’s Honeymoon 


Date 1867 
53 x 34 cm 
Private Collection 


Monna Rosa 


Date 1867 
57 x 40.7 cm 
Private Collection 


The Loving Cup 


Date 1867 

Gouache on paper 

63 x 36 cm 

Art Gallery of South Australia, Adelaide, Australia 


The Loving Cup 


Date: 1867 
Oil on panel 
William Morris Gallery, Walthamstow 


Tristram and Isolde Drinking the Love Potion 


Date 1867 
Cecil Higgins Art Gallery 


Fanny Cornforth 


Date 1868 
Oil on canvas 
34 x 50 cm 


Birmingham Museums and Art Gallery, Birmingham, UK 


Jane Morris (The Blue Silk Dress) 


Date 1868 
Oil on canvas 


Lady Lilith 


Date 1868 

Gouache, watercolour on paper 
81.3 x 95.3 cm 

Delaware Art Museum 


Reverie 


Date 1868 

Chalk on paper 

84 x 71 cm 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, UK 


The Return of Tibullus To Delia 


Date 1868 
57 x 47 cm 
Private Collection 
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Venus Verticordia 


Date:1868 

Oil on canvas 

69.9 x 98 cm 

Russell Cotes Art Gallery and Museum 


Pandora 


Date 1869 

Chalk on paper 
100.5 x 72.5 cm 
Faringdon Collection 


Penelope 


Date 1869 

Chalk 

89 x 67 cm 
Private Collection 


Sibylla Palmifera 


Date: 1870 

Oil on canvas 

82.6 x 94 cm 

Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight, United Kingdom 


Mariana 


Date 1870 

Oil on canvas 

110.5 x 90.2 cm 

Aberdeen Art Gallery, Aberdeen, Scotland, UK 


Beata Beatrix 


Date 1870 

Oil on canvas 

86 x 66 cm 

National Galleries of Scotland 


The Lady of Pity (La Donna della Finestra) 


Date 1870 
Pastel 
Bradford Art Galleries and Museums, West Yorkshire, UK 


Dante's Dream 


Oil on canvas 

317.5 x 210.8 cm 

Date: 1871 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, UK 


Pandora 


1871 

128.3 x 76.2 cm 
Oil on canvas 
Private collection 


Water Willow 


Date 1871 
Oil on canvas 
Delaware Art Museum 


The Bower Meadow 


Date 1872 

Oil on canvas 

85 x 67 cm 

City of Manchester Art Galleries, Manchester, UK 


Veronica Veronese 


Date 1872 

Oil on canvas 

109 x 89 cm 

Delaware Art Museum 


Roman Widow 


Date: 1874 

Oil on canvas 

103.7 x 91.2cm 

Museo de Arte de Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Proserpine 


Date 1874 

Oil on canvas 

61 x 125.1 cm 

Tate Britain, London, England 


Sancta Lilias 


Date 1874 

Oil on canvas 

45.7 x 48.3 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


The Boat of Love 


Date 1874 
Oil on canvas 
124.5 x 94 cm 


Birmingham Museums and Art Gallery, Birmingham, UK 


The Damsel of the Sanct Grael or Holy Grail 


Date 1874 
Oil on canvas 


The Garland 


Date:1874 

Oil on canvas 

87.6 x 115.6 cm 
Guildhall Art Gallery 


La Bella Mano 


1875 

162.5 x 116.8 cm 

Oil on canvas 

Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington 


A Sea Spell 


Date 1877 

Oil on canvas 

88.9 x 106.7 cm 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA 


Proserpine 


1873-77 
Oil 
Private collection 


Mary Magdalene 


Date 1877 
Oil on canvas 
Delaware Art Museum 


Astarte Syriaca 


Date 1878 

Oil on canvas 

106.7 x 183 cm 

City of Manchester Art Galleries, Manchester, UK 


The Blessed Damozel 


Date:1878 

Oil on canvas 

84 x 174 cm 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA 


A Vision of Fiammetta 


Date 1878 

Oil on canvas 

89 x 146 cm 

Private Collection: Lord Andrew Lloyd-Webber 


Aurelia 


Date 1879 

Oil 

38.1 x 43.2 cm 

Tate Gallery, London 


Pandora 


Date 1879 
Watercolour 
Faringdon Collection Trust 


The Lady of Pity 


Date 1879 

Oil on canvas 

85.1 x 72.4 cm 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA 


The Women’s Window (La Donna Della Finestra) 


Date 1879 

Oil on canvas 

74.3 x 101 cm 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA 


Beatrice 


Date 1880 
Private Collection 


Belcolore 


Date 1880 
Oil on panel 


Blanzifiore (Snowdrops) 


Date 1880 

Oil on canvas 
41.5 x 34 cm 
Private Collection 


The Day Dream 


Date 1880 

Oil on canvas 

92.7 x 157.5 cm 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


The Pia of Tolomei 


Date:1880 

Oil on canvas 

105.4 x 120.6 cm 

Spencer Museum of Art, Kansas, USA 
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The Blessed Damozel 


Date: 1875-81 

111 x 82.7 cm, 36.5 x 82.8 cm (predella) 
Oil on canvas 
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PREFACE. 


One day towards the close of 1881 Rossetti, who was then very ill, said to me: 
“How well I remember the beginning of our correspondence, and how little did I 
think it would lead to such relations between us as have ensued! I was at the time 
very solitary and depressed from various causes, and the letters of so young and 
ardent a well-wisher, though unknown to me personally, brought solace.” 

“Yours,” I said, “were very valuable to me.” 

“Mine to you were among the largest bodies of literary letters I ever wrote, 
others being often letters of personal interest.” 

“And so admirable in themselves,” I added, “and so free from the discussion 
of any but literary subjects that many of them would bear to be printed exactly as 
you penned them.” 

“That,” he said, “will be for you some day to decide.” 

This was the first hint of any intention upon my part of publishing the letters 
he had written to me; indeed, this was the first moment at which I had conceived 
the idea of doing so. Nothing further on the subject was said down to the 
morning of the Thursday preceding the Sunday on which he died, when we 
talked together for the last time on subjects of general interest, — subsequent 
interviews being concerned wholly with solicitous inquiries upon my part, in 
common with other anxious friends, as to the nature of his sufferings, and the 
briefest answers from him. 

“How long have we been friends?” he said. 

I replied, between three and four years from my first corresponding with him. 

“And how long did we correspond?” 

“Three years, nearly.” 

“What numbers of my letters you must possess! They may perhaps even yet 
be useful to you.” 

From this moment I regarded the publication of his letters as in some sort a 
trust; and though I must have withheld them for some years if I had consulted 
my own wishes simply, I yielded to the necessity that they should be published 
at once, rather than run any risk of their not been published at all. 

What I have just said will account for the circumstance that I, the youngest 
and latest of Rossetti’s friends, should be the first to seem to stand towards him 
in the relation of a biographer. I say seem to stand, for this is not a biography. It 
was always known to be Rossetti’s wish that if at any moment after his death it 
should appear that the story of his life required to be written, the one friend who 


during many of his later years knew him most intimately, and to whom he 
unlocked the most sacred secrets of his heart, Mr. Theodore Watts, should write 
it, unless indeed it were undertaken by his brother William. But though I know 
that whenever Mr. Watts sets pen to paper in pursuance of such purpose, and in 
fulfilment of such charge, he will afford us a recognisable portrait of the man, 
vivified by picturesque illustration, the like of which few other writers could 
compass, I also know from what Rossetti often told me of his friend’s immersion 
in all kinds and varieties of life, that years (perhaps many years) may elapse 
before such a biography is given to the world. My own book is, I trust, exactly 
what it purports to be: a volume of Recollections, interwoven with letters and 
criticism, and preceded by such a summary of the leading facts in Rossetti’s life 
as seems necessary for the elucidation of subsequent records. I have drawn 
Rossetti precisely as I found him in each stage of our friendship, exhibiting his 
many contradictions of character, extenuating nothing, and, I need hardly add, 
setting down naught in malice. Up to this moment I have never inquired of 
myself whether to those who have known little or nothing of Rossetti hitherto, 
mine will seem to be on the whole favourable or unfavourable portraiture; but I 
have trusted my admiration of the poet and affection for the friend to penetrate 
with kindly and appreciative feeling every comment I have had to offer. I was 
attracted to Rossetti in the first case by ardent love of his genius, and retained to 
him ultimately by love of the man. As I have said in the course of these 
Recollections, it was largely his unhappiness that held me, with others, as by a 
spell, and only too sadly in this particular did he in his last year realise his own 
picture of Dante at Verona: 
Yet of the twofold life he led 
In chainless thought and fettered will 

Some glimpses reach us, — somewhat still Of the steep stairs and bitter 

bread, — Of the soul’s quest whose stern avow 
For years had made him haggard now. 


I am sensible of the difficulty and delicacy of the task I have undertaken, 
involving, as it does, many interests and issues; and in every reference to 
surviving relatives as well as to other persons now living, with whom Rossetti 
was in any way allied, I have exercised in all friendliness the best judgment at 
my command. 

Clement’s Inn, October 1882. 


* Tt has not been thought necessary to attach dates to the letters printed in this 
volume, for not only would the difficulty of doing so be great, owing to the fact 


that Rossetti rarely dated his letters, but the utility of dates in such a case would 
be doubtful, because the substance of what is said is often quite impersonal, and, 
where otherwise, is almost independent of the time of production. 


It may be sufficient to say that the letters were written in the years 
1879,1880, and 1881. 


CHAPTER |. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the eldest son of Gabriele Rossetti and Frances 
Polidori, daughter of Alfieri?s secretary, and sister of the young physician who 
travelled with Lord Byron. Gabriele Rossetti was a native of Yasto, in the 
district of the Abruzzi, kingdom of Naples. He was a patriotic poet of very 
considerable distinction; and, as a politician, took a part in extorting from 
Ferdinand I. the Constitution of 1820. After the failure of the Neapolitan 
insurrection, owing to the treachery of the King (who asked leave of absence on 
a pretext of ill-health, and returned with an overwhelming Austrian army), the 
insurrectionists were compelled to fly. Some of them fell victims; others lay long 
in concealment. Rossetti was one of the latter; and, while he was in hiding, Sir 
Graham Moore, the English admiral, was lying with an English fleet in the bay. 
The wife of the admiral had long been a warm admirer of the patriotic hymns of 
Rossetti, and, when she learned his danger, she prevailed with her husband to 
make efforts to save him. Sir Graham thereupon set out with another English 
officer to the place of concealment, habited the poet in an English uniform, 
placed him between them in a carriage, and put him aboard a ship that sailed 
next day to Malta, where he obtained the friendship of the governor, John 
Hookham Frere, by whose agency valuable introductions were procured, and 
ultimately Rossetti established himself in England. Arrived in London about 
1823, he lived a cheerful life as an exile, though deprived of the advantages of 
his Italian reputation. He married in 1826, and his eldest son was born May 12, 
1828, in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London. He was appointed Professor 
of Italian at King’s College, and died in 1854. His house was for years the 
constant resort of Italian refugees; and the son used to say that it was from 
observation of these visitors of his father that he depicted the principal personage 
of his Last Confession. He did not live to see the returning glories of his country 
or the consummation we have witnessed of that great movement founded upon 
the principles for which he fought and suffered. His present position in Italy as a 
poet and patriot is a high one, a medal having been struck in his honour. An 
effort is even now afoot to erect a statue to him in his native place, and one of 
the last occasions upon which the son put pen to paper was when trying to make 
a reminiscent rough portrait for the use of the sculptor. Gabriele Rossetti spent 
his last years in the study of Dante, and his works on the subject are unique, 
exhibiting a peculiar view of Dante’s conception of Beatrice, which he believed 
to be purely ideal, and employed solely for purposes of speculative and political 


disquisition. Something of this interpretation was fixed undoubtedly upon the 
personage by Dante himself in his later writings, but whether the change were 
the result of a maturer and more complicated state of thought, and whether the 
real and ideal characters of Beatrice may not be compatible, are questions which 
the poetic mind will not consider it possible to decide. Coleridge, no doubt, took 
a fair view of Rossetti's theory when he said: “Rossetti?s view of Dante’s 
meaning is in great part just, but he has pushed it beyond all bounds of common 
sense. How could a poet — and such a poet as Dante — have written the details 
of the allegory as conjectured by Rossetti? The boundaries between his allegory 
and his pure picturesque are plain enough, I think, at first reading.” It was, 
doubtless, due to his devotion to studies of the Florentine that Gabriele Rossetti 
named after him his eldest son. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose full baptismal name was Gabriel Charles 
Dante, was educated principally at King’s College School, London, and there 
attained to a moderate proficiency in the ordinary classical school-learning, 
besides a knowledge of French, which throughout life he spoke well. He learned 
at home some rudimentary German; Italian he had acquired at a very early age. 
There has always been some playful mention of certain tragedies and 
translations upon which he exercised himself from the ages of five to fifteen 
years; but it is hardly necessary to say that he himself never attached value to 
these efforts of his precocity; he even displayed, occasionally, a little irritation 
upon hearing them spoken of as remarkable youthful achievements. 

One of these productions of his adolescence, Sir Hugh the Heron, has been so 
frequently alluded to, that it seems necessary to tell the story of it, as the author 
himself, in conversation, was accustomed to do. At about twelve years of age, 
the young poet wrote a scrap of a poem under this title, and then cast it aside. 
His grandfather, Polidori, had seen the fragment, however, and had conceived a 
much higher opinion of its merits than even the natural vanity of the young 
author himself permitted him to entertain. It had then become one of the 
grandfather’s amusements to set up an amateur printing-press in his own house, 
and occupy his leisure in publishing little volumes of original verse for semi- 
public circulation. He urged his grandson to finish the poem in question, 
promising it, in a completed state, the dignity and distinction of type. Prompted 
by hope of this hitherto unexpected reward, Rossetti — then thirteen to fourteen 
years of age — finished the juvenile epic, and some bound copies of it got 
abroad. No more was thought of the matter, and in due time the little bard had 
forgotten that he had ever done it. But when a genuine distinction had been 
earned by poetry that was in no way immature, Rossetti discovered, by the 
gratuitous revelation of a friend, that a copy of the youthful production — 


privately printed and never published — was actually in the library of the British 
Museum. Amazed, and indeed appalled as he was by this disclosure, he was 
powerless to remedy the evil, which he foresaw would some day lead to the 
poem being unearthed to his injury, and printed as a part of his work. The utmost 
he could do to avert the threatened mischief he did, and this was to make an 
entry in a commonplace-book which he kept for such uses, explaining the origin 
and history of the poem, and expressing a conviction that it seemed to him to be 
remarkable only from its entire paucity of even ordinary poetic promise. But 
while this was indubitably a just estimate of these boyish efforts, it is no doubt 
true, as we shall presently see, that Rossetti?s genius matured itself early in life. 

Whilst still a child, his love of literature exhibited itself, and a story is told of 
a disaster occurring to him, when rather less than nine years of age, which 
affords amusing proof of the ardour of his poetic nature. Upon going with his 
brother and sisters to the house of his grandfather, where as children they 
occupied themselves with sports appropriate to their years, he proposed to 
improvise a part of a scene from Othello, and cast himself for the principal róle. 
The scene selected was the closing one of the play, and began with the speech 
delivered to Lodovico, Montano, and Gratiano, when they are about to take 
Othello prisoner. Rossetti used to say that he delivered the lines in a frenzy of 
boyish excitement, and coming to the words — Set you down this: 

And say, besides, — that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him — thus! — 

he snatched up an iron chisel, that lay somewhere at hand, and, to the 
consternation of his companions, smote himself with all his might on the chest, 
inflicting a wound from which he bled and fainted. 

He is described by those who remember him, at this period, as a boy of a 
gentle and affectionate nature, albeit prone to outbursts of masterfulness. The 
earliest existent portraits represent a comely youth, having redundant auburn hair 
curling all round the head, and eyes and forehead of extraordinary beauty. It is 
said that he was brave and manly of temperament, courageous as to personal 
suffering, eminently solicitous of the welfare of others, and kind and considerate 
to*such as he had claims upon. This is no doubt true portraiture, but it must be 
stated (however open to explanation, on grounds of laudable self-depreciation), 
that it is not the picture which he himself used to paint of his character as a boy. 
He often described himself as being destitute of personal courage when at 
school, as shrinking from the amusements of schoolfellows, and fearful of their 


quarrels; not wholly without generous impulses, but, in the main, selfish of 
nature and reclusive in habit of life. He was certainly free from the meaningless 
affectation — for such it too frequently is — of representing his school-days as 
the happiest of his life. If, after so much undervaluing of himself, it were 
possible to trust his estimate of his youthful character, he would have had you 
believe that school was to him a place of semi-purgatorial probation, — which 
nothing but love of his mother, and desire to meet her wishes, prevented him, as 
an irreclaimable antischoliast, from obstinately renouncing at a time when he 
had learned little Latin, and less Greek. 

Having from childhood shown a propensity towards painting, the strong 
inclination was fostered by his parents, and art was looked upon as his future 
profession. Upon leaving school about 1843, he studied first at an art academy 
near Bedford Square, and afterwards at the Eoyal Academy Antique School, 
never, however, going to the Eoyal Academy Life School. He appears to have 
been an assiduous student. In after life when his habit of late rising had become a 
stock subject of banter among his intimate friends, he would tell with unwonted 
pride how in earlier years he used to rise at six A.M. once a week in order to 
attend a life-class held before breakfast. On such occasions he was accustomed, 
he would say, to purchase a buttered roll and cup of coffee at some stall at a 
street corner, so as not to dislocate domestic arrangements by requiring the 
servants to get up in the middle of the night. He left the Academy about 1848 or 
1849, and in the latter year exhibited his picture entitled the Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin. This painting is an admirable example of his early art, before the 
Gothicism of the early Italian painters became his quest. Better known to the 
public than the picture is the sonnet written upon it, containing the beautiful lines 
— An angel-watered lily, that near God 

Grows and is quiet. 

While Rossetti was still under age he associated with J. E. Millais, Holman 
Hunt, Thomas Woolner, James Collinson, F. G. Stephens, and his brother, W. 
M. Rossetti, in the movement called pre-Raphaelite. At the beginning of his 
career he recognised, in common with his associates, that the contemporary 
classicism had run to seed, and that, beyond an effort after perfection of 
technique, the art of the period was all but devoid of purpose, of thought, 
imagination, or spirituality. At such a moment it was matter for little surprise 
that ardent young intellects should go back for inspiration to the Gothicism of 
Giotto and the early painters. There, at least, lay feeling, aim, aspiration, such as 
did not concern itself primarily with any question of whether a subject were 
painted well or ill, if only it were first of all a subject at all — a subject 
involving manipulative excellence, perhaps, but feeling and invention certainly. 


This, then, stated briefly, was the meaning of pre-Raphaelitism. The name (as 
shall hereafter appear) was subsequently given to the movement more than half 
in jest. It has sometimes been stated that Mr. Ruskin was an initiator, but this is 
not strictly the case. The company of young painters and writers are said to have 
been ignorant of Mr. Ruskin’s writings when they began their revolt against the 
current classicism. It is a fact however, that, after perhaps a couple of years, Mr. 
Ruskin came to the rescue of the little brotherhood (then much maligned) by 
writing in their defence a letter in the Times. It is easy to make too much of these 
early endeavours of a company of young men, exceptionally gifted though the 
reformers undoubtedly were, and inspired by an ennobling enthusiasm. In later 
years Rossetti was not the most prominent of those who kept these beginnings of 
a movement constantly in view; indeed, it is hardly rash to say that there were 
moments when he seemed almost to resent the intrusion of them upon the 
maturity of aim and handling which, in common with his brother artists, he 
ultimately compassed. But it would be folly not to recognise the essential germs 
of a right aspiration which grew out of that interchange of feeling and opinion 
which, in its concrete shape, came to be termed pre-Raphaelitism. Rossetti is 
acknowledged to have taken the most prominent part in the movement, 
supplying, it is alleged, much of the poetic impulse as well as knowledge of 
mediaeval art. He occupied himself in these and following years mainly in the 
making of designs for pictures — the most important of them being Dante’s 
Dream, Hamlet and Ophelia, Cassandra, Lucretia Borgia, Giotto painting 
Dante’s Portrait, The First Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice Mary 
Magdalene at the Door of Simon the Pharisee, The Death of Lady Macbeth, 
Desdemona’s Death-song and a great subject entitled Found, designed and 
begun at twenty-five, but left incomplete at death. 

All this occurred between the years 1849-1856, but three years before the 
earlier of these dates Rossetti, as a painter, had come under an influence which 
he was never slow to acknowledge operated powerfully on his art. In 1846, Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown exhibited designs in the Westminster competition, and his 
cartoons deeply impressed Rossetti The young painter, then nineteen years of 
age, wrote to the elder one, his senior by no more than seven years, begging to 
be permitted to become a pupil. An intimacy sprang up between the two, and for 
a while Rossetti worked in Brown’s studio; but though the friendship lasted 
throughout life the professional relationship soon terminated. The ardour of the 
younger man led him into the-brotherhood just referred to, but Brown never 
joined the pre-Raphaelites, mainly, it is said, from dislike of coterie tendencies. 


About 1856, Rossetti, with two or three other young painters, gratuitously 
undertook to paint designs on the walls of the Union Debating Hall at Oxford, 
and about the time he was engaged upon this task he made the acquaintance of 
Mr. William Morris, Mr. Burne Jones, and Mr. Swinburne, who were 
undergraduates at the University. Mr. Burne Jones was intended for a clerical 
career, but due to Rossett’s intercession Holy Orders were abandoned, to the 
great gain of English art. He has more than once generously allowed that he 
owed much to Rossetti at the beginning of his career, find regarded him to the 
last as leader of the movement with which his own name is now so eminently 
and distinctively associated. Together, and with the co-operation of Mr. William 
Morris and Canon Dixon, they started and carried on for about a year a monthly 
periodical called The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, of which Canon Dixon, 
as one of the projectors, shall presently tell the history. At a subsequent period 
Mr. Burne Jones and Rossetti, together with Mr. Madox Brown and some three 
others, associated with Mr. Morris in establishing, from the smallest of all 
possible beginnings, the trading firm now so well known as Morris and Co., and 
they remained partners in this enterprise down to the year 1874, when a 
dissolution took place, leaving the business in the hands of the gentleman whose 
name it bore, and whose energy had from the first been mainly instrumental in 
securing its Success. 

It may be said that almost from the outset Rossetti viewed the public 
exhibition of pictures as a distracting practice. Except the Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin, the Annunciation was almost the only picture he exhibited in London, 
though three or four water-colour drawings were at an early period exhibited in 
Liverpool, and of these, by a curious coincidence, one was the first study for the 
Dante’s Dream, which was purchased by the corporation of the city within a few 
months of the painter’s death. To sum up all that remains at this stage to say of 
Rossetti as a pictorial artist down to his thirtieth year, we may describe him (as 
he liked best to hear himself described) simply as a poetic painter. If he had a 
special method, it might be called a distinct poetic abstraction, together with a 
choice of mediaeval subject, and an effort after no less vivid rendering of nature 
than was found in other painters. With his early designs (the outcome of such a 
quest as has been indicated) there came, perchance, artistic crudities enough, but 
assuredly there came a great spirituality also. By and by Rossetti perceived that 
he must make narrower the stream of his effort if he would have it flow deeper; 
and then, throughout many years, he perfected his technical methods by 
abandoning complex subject-designs, and confining himself to simple three- 
quarter-length pictures. More shall be said on this point in due course. Already, 


although unknown through the medium of the public picture-gallery, he was 
recognised as the leader of a school of rising young artists whose eccentricities 
were frequently a theme of discussion. He never invited publicity, yet he was 
rapidly attaining to a prominent position among painters. 

His personal character in early manhood is described by friends as one of 
peculiar manliness, geniality, and unselfishness. It is said that, on one occasion, 
he put aside important work of his own in order to spend several days in the 
studio of a friend, whose gifts were quite inconsiderable compared with his, and 
whose prospects were all but hopeless, — helping forward certain pictures, 
which were backward, for forthcoming exhibition. Many similar acts of self- 
sacrifice are still remembered with gratitude by those who were the recipients of 
them. Rossetti was king of his circle, and it must be said, that in all that properly 
constituted kingship, he took care to rule. There was then a certain determination 
of purpose which occasionally had the look of arbitrariness, and sometimes, it is 
alleged, a disregard of opposing opinion which partook of tyranny: but where 
heart and not head were in question, he was assuredly the most urbane and 
amiable of monarchs. In matters of taste in art, or criticism in poetry, he would 
brook no opposition from any quarter; nor did he ever seem to be conscious of 
the unreasonableness of compelling his associates to swallow his opinions as 
being absolute and final. This disposition to govern his circle co-existed, 
however, with the most lavish appreciation of every good quality displayed by 
the members of it, and all the little uneasiness to which his absolutism may 
sometimes have given rise was much more than removed by constantly recurring 
acts of good-fellowship, — indeed it was forgotten in the presence of them. 

A photograph which exists of Rossetti at twenty-seven conveys the idea of a 
nature rather austere and taciturn than genial and outspoken. The face is long and 
the cheeks sunken, the whole figure being attenuated and slightly stooping; the 
eyes have the inward look which belonged to them in later life, but the mouth, 
which is free from the concealment of moustache or beard, is severe. The 
impression conveyed is of a powerful intellect and ambitious nature at war with 
surroundings and not wholly satisfied with the results. It ought to be added that, 
at the period in question, health was uncertain with Rossetti: and this fact, added 
to the circumstance of his being at the time in the very throes of those difficulties 
with his art which he was soon to surmount, must be understood to account for 
the austerity of his early portrait. Rossetti was not in a distinct sense a humourist, 
but there came to him at intervals, in earlier manhood, those outbursts of 
volatility, which, to serious natures, act as safety-valves after prolonged tension 
of all the powers of the mind. At such moments of levity he is described as 
almost boyish in recklessness, plunging into any madcap escapade that might be 


afoot with heedlessness of all consequences. Stories of misadventures, quips and 
quiddities of every kind, were then his delight, and of these he possessed a fund 
which no man knew better how to use. He would tell a funny story with 
wonderful spirit and freshness of resource, always leading up to the point with 
watchful care of the finest shades of covert suggestion or innuendo, and, when 
the climax was reached, never denying himself a hearty share in the universal 
laughter. One of his choicest pleasures at a dinner or other such gathering was to 
improvise rhymes on his friends, and of these the fun usually lay in the 
improvisatore’s audacious ascription of just those qualities which his subject did 
not possess. Though far from devoid of worldly wisdom, and indeed possessed 
of not a little shrewdness in his dealings with his buyers (often exhibiting that 
rarest quality of the successful trader, the art of linking one transaction with 
another), he was sometimes amusingly deficient in what is known as common 
sense. In later life he used to tell with infinite zest a story of a blunder of earlier 
years which might easily have led to serious if not fatal results. He had been 
suffering from nervous exhaustion and had been ordered to take a preparation of 
nux vomica. The dose was to be taken three times daily: in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening. One afternoon he was about to start out for the house of a 
friend with whom he had promised to lunch, when he remembered that he had 
not taken his first daily dose of medicine. He forthwith took it, and upon setting 
down the glass, reflected that the second dose was due, and so he took that also. 
Putting on his hat and preparing to sally forth he further reflected that before he 
could return the third dose ought in ordinary course to be taken, and so without 
more deliberation he poured himself a final portion and drank it off. He had 
thereupon scarcely turned himself about, when to his horror he discovered that 
his limbs were growing rigid and his jaw stiff. In the utmost agitation he tried to 
walk across the studio and found himself almost incapable of the effort. His eyes 
seemed to leap out of their sockets and his sight grew dim. Appalled and in 
agony, he at length sprang up from the couch upon which he had dropped down 
a moment before, and fled out of the house. The violent action speedily induced 
a copious perspiration, and this being by much the best thing that could have 
happened to him, carried off the poison and so saved his life. He could never 
afterwards be induced to return to the drug in question, and in the last year of his 
life was probably more fearfully aghast at seeing the present writer take a 
harmless dose of it than he would have been at learning that 50 grains of chloral 
had been taken. 

He had, in early manhood, the keenest relish of a funny prank, and one such 
he used to act over again in after life with the greatest vivacity of manner. Every 
one remembers the story told by Jefferson Hogg how Shelley got rid of the old 


woman with the onion basket who took a place beside him in a stage coach in 
Sussex, by seating himself on the floor and fixing a tearful, woful face upon his 
companion, addressing her in thrilling accents thus — 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, And tell sad stories of the 
death of kings. 


Rossetti’s frolic was akin to this, though the results were amusingly different. 

It would appear that when in early years, Mr. William Morris and Mr. Burne 
Jones occupied a studio together, they had a young servant maid whose manners 
were perennially vivacious, whose good spirits no disaster could damp, and 
whose pertness nothing could banish or check. Rossetti conceived the idea of 
frightening the girl out of her complacency, and calling one day on his friends, 
he affected the direst madness, strutted ominously up to her and with the wildest 
glare of his wild eyes, the firmest and fiercest setting of his lower lip, and began 
in measured and resonant accents to recite the lines — 

Shall the hide of a fierce lion 

Be stretched on a couch of wood, 

For a daughter’s foot to lie on, 

Stained with a father’s blood? 


The poet’s response is a soft “Ah, no!” but the girl, ignorant of course of this, 
and wholly undisturbed by the bloodthirsty tone of the question addressed to her, 
calmly fixed her eyes on the frenzied eyes before her, and answered with a swift 
light accent and rippling laugh, “It shall if you like, sir!” Rossetti’s enjoyment of 
his discomfiture on this occasion seemed never to grow less. 

His life was twofold in intellectual effort, and of the directions in which his 
energy went out the artistic alone has thus far been dealt with. It has been said 
that he early displayed talent for writing as well as painting, and, in truth, the 
poems that he wrote in early youth are even more remarkable than the pictures 
that he painted. His poetic genius developed rapidly after sixteen, and sprang at 
once to a singular and perfect maturity. It is difficult to say whether it will add to 
the marvel of mature achievement or deduct from the sense of reality of personal 
experience, to make public the fact that The Blessed Damozel was written when 
the poet was no more than nineteen. That poem is a creation so pure and simple 
in the higher imagination, as to support the contention that the author was 
electively related to Fra Angelico. Described briefly, it may be said to embody 
the meditations of a beautiful girl in Paradise, whose lover is in the same hour 
dreaming of her on earth. How the poet lighted upon the conception shall be told 


by himself in that portion of this book devoted to the writer’s personal 
recollections. 

The Blessed Damozel is a conception dilated to such spiritual loveliness that it 
seems not to exist within things substantially beautiful, or yet by aid of images 
that coalesce out of the evolving memory of them, but outside of everything 
actual It is not merely that the dream itself is one of ideal purity; the wave of 
impulse is pure, and flows without taint of media that seem almost to know it 
not. The lady says: — 

We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 


Here the love involved is so etherealised as scarcely to be called human, save 
only on the part of the mortal dreamer, in whose yearning ecstasy the ear thinks 
it recognises a more earthly note. The lover rejoins. — 

(Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?) 


It is said of the few existent examples of the art of Giorgione that, around 
some central realisation of human passion gathers always a landscape which is 
not merely harmonised to it, but a part of it, sharing the joy or the anguish, lying 
silent to the breathless adoration, or echoing the rapturous voice of the full 
pleasure of those who are beyond all height and depth more than it. Something 
of this passive sympathy of environing objects comes out in the poem: 

Around her, lovers, newly met 
‘Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 

Their rapturous new names; 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 


Out of the circling charm; 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 

Along her bended arm. 


The sense induced by such imagery is akin to that which comes of rapt 
contemplation of the deep em-blazonings of a fine stained window when the 
sun’s warm gules glides off before the dim twilight. And this sense as of a thing 
existent, yet passing stealthily out of all sight away, the metre of the poem helps 
to foster. Other metres of Rossetti’s have a strenuous reality, and rejoice in their 
self-assertiveness, and seem, almost, in their resonant strength, to tell themselves 
they are very good; but this may almost be said to be a disembodied voice, that 
lives only on the air, and, like the song of a bird, is gone before its accents have 
been caught. Of the four-and-twenty stanzas of the poem, none is more calmly 
musical than this: 

When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I "I take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

We will step down as to a stream, 
And bathe there in God's sight. 


Perhaps Rossetti never did anything more beautiful and spiritual than this 
little work of his twentieth year; and more than once in later life he painted the 
beautiful lady who is the subject of it, with the lilies lying along her arm. 

A first draft of Jenny was struck off when the poet was scarcely more than a 
boy, and taken up again years afterwards, and almost entirely re-written — the 
only notable passage of the early poem that now remains being the passage on 
lust. It is best described in the simplest phrase, as a man’s meditations on the life 
of a courtesan whom he has met at a dancing-garden and accompanied home. 
While he sits on a couch, she lies at his feet with her head on his knee and 
sleeps. When the morning dawns he rises, places cushions beneath her head, puts 
some gold among her hair, and leaves her. It is wisest to hazard at the outset all 
unfavourable comment by the frankest statement of the story of the poem. But 
the motif of it is a much higher thing. Jenny embodies an entirely distinct phase 
of feeling, yet the poet's root impulse is therein the same as in the case of The 
Blessed Damozel. No two creations could stand more widely apart as to outward 


features than the dream of the sainted maiden and the reality of the frail and 
fallen girl; yet the primary prompting and the ultimate outcome are the same. 
The ardent longing after ideal purity in womanhood, which in the one gave birth 
to a conception whereof the very sorrow is but excess of joy found expression in 
the other through a vivid presentment of the nameless misery of unwomanly 
dishonour: — 

Behold the lilies of the field, 

They toil not neither do they spin; 

(So doth the ancient text begin, — 

Not of such rest as one of these Can share.) Another rest and ease 

Along each summersated path 

From its new lord the garden hath, 

Than that whose spring in blessings ran 

Which praised the bounteous husbandman, 

Ere yet, in days of hankering breath, 

The lilies sickened unto death. 


It was indeed a daring thing the author proposed to himself to do, and 
assuredly no man could have essayed it who had not consciously united to an 
unfailing and unshrinking insight, a relativeness of mind such as right-hearted 
people might approve. To take a fallen woman, a cipher of man’s sum of lust, 
befouled with the shameful knowledge of the streets, yet young, delicate, 
“apparelled beyond parallel,” unblessed, with a beauty which, if copied by a Da 
Vinci’s hand, might stand whole ages long “for preachings of what God can do,” 
and then to endow such a one with the sensitiveness of a poet’s own mind, make 
her read afresh as though by lightning, and in a dream, that story of the old pure 
days — 

Much older than any history 
That is written in any book, 


and lastly, to gather about her an overwhelming sense of infinite solace for 
the wronged and lost, and of the retributive justice with which man’s 
transgressions will be visited — this is, indeed, to hazard all things in the 
certainty of an upright purpose and true reward. 


Shall no man hold his pride forewarn’d 
Till in the end, the Day of Days, 

At Judgment, one of his own race, 

As frail and lost as you, shall rise, — 


His daughter with his mother’s eyes! 


Y et Rossetti made no treaty with puritanism, and in this respect his Jenny has 
something in common with Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter — than which nothing, 
perhaps, that is so pure, without being puritanical, has reached us even from the 
land that gave Evangeline to the English tongue. The guilty love of Hester 
Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale is never for an instant condoned, but, on the 
other hand, the rigorous severity of the old puritan community is not dwelt upon 
with favour. Relentless remorse must spend itself upon the man before the whole 
measure of his misery is full, and on the woman the brand of a public shame 
must be borne meekly to the end. But though no rancour is shown towards the 
austere and blind morality which puts to open discharge the guilty mother whilst 
unconsciously nourishing the yet more guilty father, we see the tenderness of a 
love that palliates the baseness of the amour, and the bitter depths of a penitence 
that cannot be complete until it can no longer be concealed. And so with Jenny. 
She may have transient flashes of remorseful consciousness, such as reveal to 
her the trackless leagues that separate what she was from what she is, but no 
effort is made to hide the plain truth that she is a courtesan, skilled only in the 
lures and artifices peculiar to her shameful function. No reformatory promptings 
fit her for a place at the footstool of the puritan. Nothing tells of winter yet; on 
the other hand, no virulent diatribes are cast forth against the society that shuts 
this woman out, as the puritan settlement turned its back on Hester Prynne. But 
we see her and know her for what she is, a woman like unto other women: 
desecrated but akin. 

This dramatic quality of sitting half-passively above their creations and of 
leaving their ethics to find their own channels (once assured that their impulses 
are pure), the poet and the romancer possess in common. If there is a point of 
difference between their attitudes of mind, it is where Rossetti seems to reserve 
his whole personal feeling for the impeachment of lust; — 

Like a toad within a stone 

Seated while Time crumbles on; 

Which sits there since the earth was cursed 

For Man's transgression at the first; 

Which, living through all centuries, 

Not once has seen the sun arise; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth's whole summers have not warmed; 

Which always — whitherso the stone 

Be flung — sits there, deaf, blind, alone; — Ay, and shall not be driven out 


Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master’s stroke, 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke, 
And the seed of Man vanish as dust: — 
Even so within this world is Lust. 


Sister Helen was written somewhat later than The Blessed Damozel and the 
first draft of Jenny, and probably belonged to the poet’s twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth year. The ballad involves a story of witchcraft A girl has been first betrayed 
and then deserted by her lover; so, to revenge herself upon him and his newly- 
married bride, she burns his waxen image three days over a fire, and during that 
time he dies in torment In Sister Helen we touch the key-note of Rossetti’s 
creative gift. Even the superstition which forms the basis of the ballad owes 
something of its individual character to the invention and poetic bias of the poet. 
The popular superstitions of the Middle Ages were usually of two kinds only. 
First, there were those that arose out of a jealous Catholicism, always glancing 
towards heresy; and next there were those that laid their account neither with 
orthodoxy nor unbelief, and were purely pagan. The former were the offspring of 
fanaticism; the latter of an appeal to appetite or passion, or fancy, or perhaps 
intuitive reason directed blindly or unconsciously towards natural phenomena. 
The superstition involved in Sister Helen partakes wholly of neither character, 
but partly of both, with an added element of demonology. The groundwork is 
essentially catholic, the burden of the ballad showing that the tragic event lies 
between Hell and Heaven: — 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven!) 

But the superstructural overgrowth is totally undisturbed by any animosity 
against heresy, and is concerned only with a certain ultimate demoniacal justice 
visiting the wrongdoer. Thus far the elemental tissue of the superstition has 
something in common with that of the German secret tribunal of the steel and 
cord; with this difference, however, that whereas the latter punishes in secret, 
even as the deity, the former makes conscious compact with the powers of evil, 
that whatever justice shall be administered upon the wicked shall first be 
purchased by sacrifice of the good. Sister Helen may burn, alive, the body and 
soul of her betrayer, but the dying knell that tells of the false soul’s untimely 
flight, tolls the loss of her own soul also: — 

“Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, Sister Helen? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost!” 


“A soul that's lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother!” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven!) 

Here lies the divergence between the lines of this and other compacts with 
evil powers; this is the point of Rossetti?s departure from the scheme that forms 
the underplot of Goethe’s Faust, and of Marlowe’s Faustus, and was intended to 
constitute the plan of Coleridge?s Michael Scott. It has been well said that the 
theme of the Faust is the consequence of a misology, or hatred of knowledge, 
resulting upon an original thirst for knowledge baffled. Faust never does from 
the beginning love knowledge for itself, but he loves it for the means it affords 
for the acquisition of power. This base purpose defeats itself; and when Faust 
finds that learning fails to yield him the domination he craves, he hates and 
contemns it. Away, henceforth, with all pretence to knowledge! Then follows the 
compact, the articles to which are absolute servility of the Devil on the one part, 
and complete possession of the soul of Faust on the other. Faust is little better 
than a wizard from the first, for if knowledge had given him what he: sought, he 
had never had recourse to witchcraft! Helen, however, partakes in some sort of 
the triumphant nobility of an avenging deity who has cozened hell itself, and not 
in vain. In the whole majesty of her great wrong, she loses the originally vulgar 
Character of the witch. It is not as the consequence of a poison-speck in her own 
heart that she has recourse to sorcery. She does not love witchery for its own 
sake; she loves it only as the retributive channel for the requital of a terrible 
offence. It is throughout the last hour of her three-days” conflict, merely, that we 
see her, but we know her then not more for the revengeful woman she is than for 
the trustful maiden she has been. When she becomes conscious of the treason 
wrought against her, we feel that she suffers change. In the eyes of others we can 
see her, and in our vision of her she is beautiful; but hers is the beauty of fair 
cheeks, from which the canker frets the soft tenderness of colour, the loveliness 
of golden hair that has lost its radiance, the sweetness of eyes once dripping with 
the dews of the spirit, now pale, and cold, and lustreless. Very soon the 
wrongdoer shall reap the harvest of a twofold injury: this day another bride shall 
stand by his side. Is there, then, no way to wreak the just revenge of a broken 
heart? That suggests sorcery. Yes, the body and soul of the false lover may melt 
as before a flame; but the price of vengeance is horrible. Yet why? Has not love 
become devilish? Is not life a curse? Then wherefore shrink? The resolute 
wronged woman must go through with it. And when the last hour comes, nature 
itself is portentous of the virulent ill. In the wind’s wake, the moon flies through 


a rack of night clouds. One after one the suppliants crave pardon for the distant 
dying lover, and last of these comes the three-days’ bride. 

In addition to the three great poems just traversed, Rossetti had written, 
before the completion of his twenty-sixth year, The Staff and Scrip, The Burden 
of Nineveh, Troy Town, Eden Bower and The Last Confession, as well as a 
fragment of The Bride’s Prelude, to which it will be necessary to return. But, 
with a single exception, the poems just named may be said to exist beside the 
three that have been analysed, without being radically distinct from them, or 
touching higher or other levels, and hence it is not considered needful to dwell 
upon them at length. The Last Confession covers another range of feeling, it is 
true, whereof it may be said that the nobler part is akin to that which finds 
expression in the pure and shattered love of Othello; but it is a range of feeling 
less characteristical, perhaps less indigenous and appreciable. 

In the years 1845-49 inclusive, Rossetti made the larger part of his 
translations (published in 1861) from the early Italian poets, and though he 
afterwards spoke of them as having been the work of the leisure moments of 
many years, of their subsequent revision alone, perhaps, could this be altogether 
true. The Vita Nuova, together with the many among Dante’s Lyrics and those of 
his contemporaries which elucidate their personal intercourse; were translated, as 
well as a great body of the sonnets of poets later than Dante. {*} This early and 
indirect apprenticeship to the sonnet, as a form of composition, led to his 
becoming, in the end, perhaps the most perfect of English sonnet-writers. In 
youth, it was one of his pleasures to engage in exercises of sonnet-skill with his 
brother William and his sister Christina, and, even then, he attained to such 
proficiency, in the mere mechanism of sonnet structure, that he could sometimes 
dash off a sonnet in ten minutes — rivalling, in this particular, the impromptu 
productions of Hartley Coleridge. It is hardly necessary to say that the poems 
produced, under such conditions of time and other tests, were rarely, if ever, 
adjudged worthy of publication, by the side of work to which he gave adequate 
deliberation. But several of the sonnets on pictures — as, for example, the fine 
one on a Venetian pastoral by Giorgione — and the political sonnet, Miltonic in 
spirit, On the Refusal of Aid between Nations, were written contemporaneously 
with the experimental sonnets in question. 


* Rossetti often remarked that he had intended to translate the sonnets of 
Michael Angelo, until he saw Mr. Symonds’s translation, when he was so much 
impressed by its excellence that he forthwith abandoned the purpose. 


As The House of Life was composed in great part at the period with which we 
are now dealing (though published in the complete sequence nearly twenty-five 
years later), it may be best to traverse it at this stage. Though called a full series 
of sonnets, there is no intimation that it is not fragmentary as to design; the title 
is an astronomical, not an architectural figure. The work is at once Shakspearean 
and Dantesque. Whilst electively akin to the Vita Nuova, it is broader in range, 
the life involved being life idealised in all phases. What Rossetti's idea was of 
the mission of the sonnet, as associated with life, and exhibiting a similitude of 
it, may best be learned from his prefatory sonnet: — 

A Sonnet is a moment’s monument, — 
Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, Whether for lustral rite or dire 
portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 
Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 
As Day or Night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 
A Sonnet is a coin; its face reveals 
The soul, — its converse, to what Power ’tis due: — Whether for tribute to 
the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 
It serve; or ‘mid the dark wharfs cavernous breath, In Charon’s palm it pay 
the toll to Death. 


Rossetti’s sonnets are of varied metrical structure; but their intellectual 
structure is uniform, comprising in each case a flow and ebb of thought within 
the limits of a single conception. In this latter respect they have a character 
almost peculiar to themselves among English sonnets. Rossetti was not the first 
English writer who deliberatively separated octave and sestet, but he was the 
first who obeyed throughout a series of sonnets the canon of the contemporary 
structure requiring that a sonnet shall present the twofold facet of a single 
thought or emotion. This form of the sonnet Rossetti was at least the first among 
English writers entirely to achieve and perfectly to render. The House of Life 
does not contain a sonnet which is not to some degree informed by such an 
intellectual and musical wave; but the following is an example more than usually 
emphatic: 

Even as a child, of sorrow that we give 
dead, but little in his heart can find, 
Since without need of thought to his clear mind Their turn it is to die and 


his to live: — Even so the winged New Love smiles to receive Along his 
eddying plumes the auroral wind, Nor, forward glorying, casts one look behind 
Where night-rack shrouds the Old Love fugitive. 


There is a change in every hour’s recall, 
And the last cowslip in the fields we see On the same day with the first 
corn-poppy. 
Alas for hourly change! Alas for all 
The loves that from his hand proud youth lets fall, Even as the beads of a 
told rosary! 


The distinguishing excellence of craftsmanship in Rossetti’s sonnets was 
early recognised; but the fertility of thought, and range of emotion compassed by 
this part of his work constitute an excellence far higher than any that belongs to 
perfection of form, rhythm, or metre. Mr. Palgrave has well said that a poet’s 
story differs from a narrative in being in itself a creation; that it brings its own 
facts; that what we have to ask is not the true life of Laura, but how far Petrarch 
has truly drawn the life of love. So with Rossetti’s sonnets. They may or may not 
be “occasional.” Many readers who enter with sympathy into the series of 
feelings they present will doubtless insist upon regarding them as 
autobiographical. Others, who think they see the stamp of reality upon them, will 
perhaps accept them (as Hallam accepted the Sonnets of Shakspeare) as 
witnesses of excessive affection, redeemed sometimes by touches of nobler 
sentiments — if affection, however excessive, needs to be redeemed. Others 
again will receive them as artistic embodiments of ideal love upon which is 
placed the imprint of a passion as mythical as they believe to be attached to the 
autobiography of Dante’s early days. But the genesis and history of these 
sonnets (whether the emotion with which they are pervaded be actual or 
imagined) must be looked for within. Do they realise vividly Life representative 
in its many phases of love, joy, sorrow, and death? It must be conceded that he 
House of Life touches many passions and depicts life in most of its changeful 
aspects. It would afford an adequate test of its comprehensiveness to note how 
rarely a mind in general sympathy with the author could come to its perusal 
without alighting upon something that would be in harmony with its mood. To 
traverse the work through its aspiration and foreboding, joy, grief, remorse, 
despair, and final resignation, would involve a task too long and difficult to be 
attempted here. Two sonnets only need be quoted as at once indicative of the 
range of thought and feeling covered, and of the sequent relation these poems 
bear each to each. 


By thine own tears thy song must tears beget, Singer! Magic mirror thou 
hast none 
Except thy manifest heart; and save thine own Anguish or ardour, else no 
amulet. 


Cisterned in Pride, verse is the feathery jet Of soulless air-flung fountains; 
nay, more dry Than the Dead Sea for throats that thirst and sigh, That song o'er 
which no singer's lids grew wet. 


The Song-god — He the Sun-god — is no slave 
Of thine: thy Hunter he, who for thy soul 
Fledges his shaft: to the august control 
Of thy skilled hand his quivered store he gave: But if thy lips’ loud cry leap 
to his smart, The inspired record shall pierce thy brother's heart. 

This is not meant to convey the same idea as Shelley's *learn in suffering," 
etc., but merely that a poem must move the writer in its composition if it is to 
move the reader. 

With the following The House of Life is made to close: When vain desire at 
last and vain regret 

Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, What shall assuage the 
unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget? 


Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet, — Or may the soul at once in 
a green plain 
Stoop through the spray of some sweet life-fountain, And cull the dew- 
drenched flowering amulet? 


Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown Peers breathless for the gift of 
grace unknown, — Ah! let none other alien spell soe'er 
But only the one Hope's one name be there, — 
Not less nor more, but even that word alone. 


A writer must needs be loath to part from this section of Rossett’s work 
without naming some few sonnets that seem to be in all respects on a level with 
those to which attention has been drawn. Of such, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
are: — A Day of Love; Mid-Rapture; Her Gifts; The Dark Glass; True Woman; 


Without Her; Known in Vain; The Heart of the Night; The Landmark; Stillborn 
Love; Lost Days. But it would be difficult to formulate a critical opinion in 
support of the superiority of almost any of these” sonnets over the others, — so 
balanced is their merit, so equal their appeal to the imagination and heart. 
Indeed, it were scarcely rash to say that in the language (outside Shakspeare) 
there exists no single body of sonnets characterised by such sustained excellence 
of vision and presentment. It must have been strange enough if the all but 
unexampled ardour and constancy with which Rossetti pursued the art of the 
sonnet-writer had not resulted in absolute mastery. 

In 1850 The Germ was started under the editorship of Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti, and to the four issues, which were all that were published of this 
monthly magazine (designed to advocate the views of the pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood), Rossetti contributed certain of his early poems — The Blessed 
Damozel among the number. In 1856 he contributed many of the same poems, 
together with others, to The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, of which Canon 
Dixon has kindly undertaken to tell the history. He says: My knowledge of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti was begun in connection with The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, a monthly periodical, which was started in January 1856, 
and lasted a year. The projectors of this periodical were Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Ed. Burne Jones, and myself. The editor was Mr. (now the Rev.) William 
Fulford. Among the original contributors were the late Mr. Wilfred Heeley of 
Cambridge, Mr. Faulkner, now Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Mr. 
Cormel Price. We were all undergraduates. The publishers of the magazine were 
the late firm of Bell and Daldy. We gradually associated with ourselves several 
other contributors: above all, D. G. Rossetti. 

Of this undertaking the central notion was, I think, to advocate moral 
earnestness and purpose in literature, art, and society. It was founded much on 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching: it sprang out of youthful impatience, and exhibited many 
signs of immaturity and ignorance: but perhaps it was not without value as a 
protest against some things. The pre-Raphaelite movement was then in vigour: 
and this Magazine came to be considered as the organ of those who accepted the 
ideas which were brought into art at that time; and, as in a manner, the successor 
of The Germ, a small periodical which had been published previously by the first 
beginners of the movement. Rossetti, in many respects the most memorable of 
the pre-Raphaelites, became connected with our Magazine when it had been in 
existence about six months: and he contributed to it several of the finest of the 
poems that were afterwards collected in the former of his two volumes of poems: 
namely, The Burden of Nineveh, The Blessed Damozel, and The Staff and Scrip. 


I think that one of them, The Blessed Damozel, had appeared previously in The 
Germ. All these poems, as they now stand in the author’s volume, have been 
greatly altered from what they were in the Magazine: and, in being altered, not 
always improved, at least in the verbal changes. The first of them, a sublime 
meditation of peculiar metrical power, has been much altered, and in general 
happily, as to the arrangement of stanzas: but not always so happily as to the 
words. It is, however, pleasing to notice that in the alterations some touches of 
bitterness have been effaced. The second of these pieces has been brought with 
great skill into regular form by transposition: but again one repines to find 
several touches gone that once were there. The last of them, The Staff and Scrip, 
is, in my judgment, the finest of all Rossetti’s poems, and one of the most 
glorious writings in the language. It exhibits in flawless perfection the gift that 
he had above all other writers, absolute beauty and pure action. Here again it is 
not possible to see without regret some of the verbal alterations that have been 
made in the poem as it now stands, although the chief emendation, the omission 
of one stanza and the insertion of another, adds clearness, and was all that was 
wanted to make the poem perfect in structure. 

I saw Rossetti for the first time in his lodgings over Blackfriars Bridge. It was 
impossible not to be impressed with the freedom and kindness of his manner, not 
less than by his personal appearance. His frank greeting, bold, but gentle glance, 
his whole presence, produced a feeling of confidence and pleasure. His voice 
had a great charm, both in tone, and from the peculiar cadences that belonged to 
it I think that the leading features of his character struck me more at first than the 
characteristics of his genius; or rather, that my notion of the character of the man 
was formed first, and was then applied to his works, and identified with them. 
The main features of his character were, in my apprehension, fearlessness, 
kindliness, a decision that sometimes made him seem somewhat arbitrary, and 
condensation or concentration. He was wonderfully self-reliant. These moral 
qualities, guiding an artistic temperament as exquisite as was ever bestowed on 
man, made him what he was, the greatest inventor of abstract beauty, both in 
form and colour, that this age, perhaps that the world, has seen. They would also 
account for some peculiarities that must be admitted in some of his works, want 
of nature, for instance. I heard him once remark that it was “astonishing how 
much the least bit of nature helped if one put it in;” which seemed like an 
acknowledgment that he might have gone more to nature. Hence, however, his 
works always seem abstract, always seem to embody some kind of typical aim, 
and acquire a sort of sacred character. 

I saw a good deal of Rossetti in London, and afterwards in Oxford, during the 
painting of the Union debating-room. In later years our personal intercourse was 


broken off through distance; though I saw him occasionally almost to the time of 
his lamented death, and we had some correspondence. My recollection of him is 
that of greatness, as might be expected of one of the few who have been 
“illustrious in two arts,” and who stands by himself and has earned an 
independent name in both. His work was great: the man was greater. His 
conversation had a wonderful ease, precision, and felicity of expression. He 
produced thoughts perfectly enunciated with a deliberate happiness that was 
indescribable, though it was always simple conversation, never haranguing or 
declamation. He was a natural leader because he was a natural teacher. When he 
chose to be interested in anything that was brought before him, no pains were 
too great for him to take. His advice was always given warmly and freely, and 
when he spoke of the works of others it was always in the most generous spirit 
of praise. It was in fact impossible to have been more free from captiousness, 
jealousy, envy, or any other form of pettiness than this truly noble man. The 
great painter who first took me to him said, “We shall see the greatest man in 
Europe.” I have it on the same authority that Rossetti’s aptitude for art was 
considered amongst painters to be no less extraordinary than his imagination. 
For example, that he could take hold of the extremity of the brush, and be as 
certain of his touch as if it had been held in the usual way; that he never painted 
a picture without doing something in colour that had never been done before; 
and, in particular, that he had a command of the features of the human face such 
as no other painter ever possessed. I also remember some observations by the 
same assuredly competent judge, to the effect that Rossetti might be set against 
the great painters of the fifteenth century, as equal to them, though unlike them: 
the difference being that while they represented the characters, whom they 
painted, in their ordinary and unmoved mood, he represented his characters 
under emotion, and yet gave them wholly. It may be added, perhaps, that he had 
a lofty standard of beauty of his own invention, and that he both elevated and 
subjected all to beauty. Such a man was not likely to be ignorant of the great root 
of power in art, and I once saw him very indignant on hearing that he had been 
accused of irreligion, or rather of not being a Christian. He asked with great 
earnestness, “Do not my works testify to my Christianity?” I wish that these 
imperfect recollections may be of any avail to those who cherish the memory of 
an extraordinary genius. 

Besides his contributions to The Germ, and to The Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, Rossetti contributed Sister Helen, in 1853, to a German Annual. 
Beyond this he made little attempt to publish his poetry. He had written it for the 
love of writing, or in obedience to the inherent impulse compelling him to do so, 
but of actual hope of achieving by virtue of it a place among English poets he 


seems to have had none, or next to none. In later life he used to say that Mr. 
Browning's greatness and the splendour of Mr. Tennyson's merited renown 
seemed to him in those early years to render all attempt on his part to secure rank 
by their side as hopeless as presumptuous. This, he asserted, was the cause that 
operated to restrain him from publication between 1853 and 1862, and after that 
(as will presently be seen), another and more serious obstacle than self- 
depreciation intervened. But in putting aside all hope of the reward of poetic 
achievement, he did not wholly banish the memory of the work he had done. He 
made two or more copies of the most noticeable of the poems he had written, 
and sent them to friends eminent in letters. To Leigh Hunt he sent The Blessed 
Damozel, and received in acknowledgment a letter full of appreciative comment, 
and foretelling a brilliant future. His literary friends at this time were Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs. Browning; he used to see Mr. Tennyson and Carlyle at 
intervals, and was in constant intercourse with the younger writers, Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Morris, whose reputations had then to be made; Mr. Arnold, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. E. Brough, Mr. J. Hannay, and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), he met occasionally; Dobell he knew only 
by correspondence. Though unpublished, his poems were not unknown, for 
besides the semi-publicity they obtained by circulation “among his private 
friends,” he was nothing loath to read or recite them at request, and by such 
means a few of them secured a celebrity akin in kind and almost equal in extent 
to that enjoyed by Coleridge’s Christabel during the many years preceding 1816 
in which it lay in manuscript. Like Coleridge’s poem in another important 
particular, certain of Rossetti’s ballads, whilst still unknown to the public, so far 
influenced contemporary poetry that when they did at length appear they had all 
the appearance to the uninitiated of work imitated from contemporary models, 
instead of being, as in fact they were, the primary source of inspiration for 
writers whose names were earlier established. 

Towards the beginning of his artistic career Rossetti occupied a studio, with 
residential chambers, at Blackfriars Bridge. The rooms overlooked the river, and 
the tide rose almost to the walls of the house, which, with nearly all its old 
surroundings, has long disappeared. 

A story is told of Rossetti amidst these environments which aptly illustrates 
almost every trait of his character: his impetuosity, and superstition especially. It 
was his daily habit to ransack old book-stalls, and carry off to his studio 
whatever treasures he unearthed, but when, upon further investigation, he found 
he had been deceived as to the value of a book that at first looked promising, he 
usually revenged himself by throwing the volume through a window into the 
river running below — a habit which he discovered (to his amusement, and 


occasionally to his distress), that his friends, Mr. Swinburne especially, imitated 
from him and practised at his rooms on his behalf. On one occasion he 
discovered in some odd nook a volume long sought for, and having inscribed it 
with his name and address, he bore it off joyfully to his chambers; but finding a 
few days later that in some respects it disappointed his expectations, he flung it 
through the window, and banished all further thought of it. The tide had been at 
the flood when the book disappeared, and when it ebbed, the offending volume 
was found by a little mud-lark imbedded in the refuse of the river. The boy 
washed it and took it back to the address it contained, expecting to find it eagerly 
reclaimed; but, impatient and angry at sight of what he thought he had destroyed, 
Rossetti snatched the book out of the muddy hand that proffered it and flung it 
again into the Thames, with rather less than the courtesy which might have been 
looked for as the reward of an act that was meant so well. But the haunting 
volume was not even yet done with. Next morning, an old man of the riverside 
labourer class knocked at the door, bearing in his hands a small parcel rudely 
made up in a piece of newspaper that was greasy enough to have previously 
contained his morning's breakfast. He had come from where he was working 
below London Bridge: he had found something that might have been lost by Mr. 
Rossetti. It was the tormenting volume: the indestructible, unrelenting phantom 
that would not be laid! Rossetti now perceived that higher agencies were at 
work: it was not meant that he should get rid of the book: why should he contend 
against the inevitable? Reverently and with both hands he took the besoiled 
parcel from the brown palm of the labourer, placed half-a-crown there instead, 
and restored the fearful book to its place on his shelf. 

And now we come to incidents in Rossetti?s career of which it is necessary to 
treat as briefly as tenderly. Among the models who sat to him was Miss 
Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, a young lady of great personal beauty, in whom he 
discovered a natural genius for painting and a noticeable love of the higher 
poetic literature. He felt impelled to give her lessons, and she became as much 
his pupil as model. Her water-colour drawings done under his tuition gave proof 
of a wonderful eye for colour, and displayed a marked tendency to style. The 
subjects, too, were admirably composed and often exhibited unusual poetic 
feeling. It was very natural that such a connection between persons of kindred 
aspirations should lead to friendship and finally to love. 

Rossetti and Miss Siddal were married in 1860. They visited France and 
Belgium; and this journey, together with a similar one undertaken in the 
company of Mr. Holman Hunt in 1849, and again another in 1863, when his 
brother was his companion, and a short residence on the Continent when a boy, 
may be said to constitute almost the whole sum of Rossetti’s travelling. Very 


soon the lady’s health began to fail, and she became the victim of neuralgia. To 
meet this dread enemy she resorted to laudanum, taking it at first in small 
quantities, but eventually in excess. Her spirits drooped, her art was laid aside, 
and much of the cheerfulness of home was lost to her. There was a child, but it 
was stillborn, and not long after this disaster, it was found that Mrs. Rossetti had 
taken an overdose of her accustomed sleeping potion and was lying dead in her 
bed. This was in 1862, and after two years only of married life. The blow was a 
terrible one to Rossetti, who was the first to discover what fate had reserved for 
him. It was some days before he seemed fully to realise the loss that had befallen 
him, and then his grief knew no bounds. The poems he had written, so far as 
they were poems of love, were chiefly inspired by and addressed to her. At her 
request he had copied them into a little book presented to him for the purpose, 
and on the day of the funeral he walked into the room where the body lay, and, 
unmindful of the presence of friends, he spoke to his dead wife as though she 
heard, saying, as he held the book, that the words it contained were written to her 
and for her, and she must take them with her for they could not remain when she 
had gone. Then he put the volume into the coffin between her cheek and 
beautiful hair, and it was that day buried with her in Highgate Cemetery. 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was long before Rossetti recovered from the shock of his wife’s sudden death. 
The loss sustained appeared to change the whole course of his life. Previously he 
had been of a cheerful temperament, and accustomed to go abroad at frequent 
intervals to visit friends; but after this event he seemed to become for a time 
morose, and by nature reclusive. Not a great while afterwards he removed from 
Blackfriars Bridge, and after a temporary residence in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, he 
took up his abode in the house he occupied during the twenty remaining years of 
his life, at 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. This home of Rossetti’s shall be fully 
described in subsequent personal recollections. It was called Tudor House when 
he became its tenant, from the tradition that Elizabeth Tudor had lived in it, and 
it is understood to be the same that Thackeray describes in Esmond as the home 
of the old Countess of Chelsey. A large garden, which recently has been cut off 
for building purposes, lay at the back, and, doubtless, it was as much due to the 
attractions of this piece of pleasant ground, dotted over with lime-trees, and 
enclosed by a high wall, that Rossetti went so far afield, for at that period 
Chelsea was not the rallying ground of artists and men of letters. He wished to 
live a life of retirement, and thought the possession of a garden in which he 
could take sufficient daily exercise would enable him to do so. In leaving 
Blackfriars he destroyed many things associated with his residence there, and 
calculated to remind him of his life’s great loss. He burnt a great body of letters, 
and among them were many valuable ones from almost all the men and women 
then eminent in literature and art. His great grief notwithstanding, upon settling 
at Chelsea he began almost insensibly to interest himself in furnishing the house 
in a beautiful and novel style. Old oak then became for a time his passion, and in 
hunting it up he rummaged the brokers’ shops round London for miles, buying 
for trifles what would eventually (when the fashion he started grew to be 
general) have fetched large sums. Cabinets of all conceivable superannuated 
designs — so old in material or pattern that no one else would look at them — 
were unearthed in obscure corners, bolstered up by a joiner, and consigned to 
their places in the new residence. Following old oak, Japanese furniture became 
Rossetti’s quest, and following this came blue china ware (of which he had 
perhaps the first fine collection made), and then ecclesiastical and other brasses, 
incense-burners, sacramental cups, crucifixes, Indian spice boxes, mediaeval 
lamps, antique bronzes, and the like. In a few years he had filled his house with 
so much curious and beautiful furniture that there grew up a widespread desire to 


imitate his methods; and very soon artists, authors, and men of fortune having no 
other occupation, were found rummaging, as he had rummaged, for the 
neglected articles of the centuries gone by. What he did was done, as he used to 
say, less from love of the things hunted for, than from love of the pursuit, which, 
from its difficulty, gave rise to a pleasurable excitement. Thus did he grieve 
down his loss, and little did they think who afterwards followed the fashion he 
set them, and carried his passion for antique furniture to an excess at which he 
must have laughed, that his? primary impulse was so far from a desire to “live up 
to his blue ware,” that it was more like an effort to live down to it. 

It was during the earlier years of his residence at Chelsea that Rossetti formed 
a habit of life which clung to him almost to the last, and did more than aught else 
to blight his happiness. What his intimate friend has lately characterised in The 
Daily News as that great curse of the literary and artistic temperament, insomnia, 
had been hanging about him since the death of his wife, and was becoming each 
year more and more alarming. He had tried opiates, but in sparing quantities, for 
had he not the most serious cause to eschew them? Towards 1868 he heard of 
the then newly found drug chloral, which was accredited with all the virtues and 
none of the vices of other known narcotics. Here then was the thing he wanted; 
this was the blessed discovery that was to save him from days of weariness and 
nights of misery and tears. Eagerly he procured it, took it nightly in single small 
doses of ten grains each, and from it he received pleasant and refreshing sleep. 
He made no concealment of his habit; like Coleridge under similar conditions, 
he preferred to talk of it. Not yet had he learned the sad truth, too soon to force 
itself upon him, that the fumes of this dreadful drug would one day wither up his 
hopes and joys in life: deluding him with a short-lived surcease of pain only to 
impose a terrible legacy of suffering from which there was to be no respite. Had 
Rossetti been master of the drug and not mastered by it, perhaps he might have 
turned it to account at a critical juncture, and laid it aside when the necessity to 
employ it had gradually been removed. But, alas! he gave way little by little to 
the encroachments of an evil power with which, when once it had gained the 
ascendant, he fought down to his dying day a single-handed and losing fight. 

It was not, however, for some years after he began the use of it that chloral 
produced any sensible effects of an injurious kind, and meantime he pursued as 
usual his avocation as a painter. Mention has been made of the fact that Rossetti 
abandoned at an early age subject designs for three-quarter-length figures. Of the 
latter, in the period of which we are now treating, he painted great numbers: 
among them, produced at this time and later, were Sibylla Palmifera and The 
Beloved (the property of Mr. George Rae), La Pia and The Salutation of 


Beatrice (Mr. F. E. Leyland), The Dying Beatrice (Lord Mount Temple), Venus 
Astarte (Mr. Fry), Fiammetta (Mr. Turner), Proserpina (Mr. Graham). Of these 
works, solidity may be said to be the prominent characteristic. The drapery of 
Rossetti’s pictures is wonderfully powerful and solid; his colour may be said to 
be at times almost matchable with that of certain of the Venetian painters, 
though different in kind. He hated beyond most things the “varnishy” look of 
some modern work; and his own oil pictures had so much of the manner of 
frescoes in their lustreless depth, that they were sometimes mistaken for water- 
colours, while, on the other hand, his water-colours had often so much depth and 
brilliancy as sometimes to be mistaken for oil. It is alleged in certain quarters 
that Rossetti was deficient in some qualities of drawing, and this is no doubt a 
just allegation; but it is beyond question that no English painter has ever been a 
greater master of the human face, which in his works (especially those painted in 
later years) acquires a splendid solemnity and spiritual beauty and significance 
all but peculiar to himself. It seems proper to say in such a connexion, that his 
success in this direction was always attributed by him to the fact that the most 
memorable of his faces were painted from a well-known friend. 

Only one of his early designs, the Dante’s Dream, was ever painted by 
Rossetti on a scale commensurate with its importance, and the solemnity and 
massive grandeur of that work leave only a feeling of regret that, whether from 
personal indisposition on the part of the painter or lack of adequate recognition 
on that of the public, the three or four other finest designs made in youth were 
never carried out. As the picture in question stands alone among Rossetti’s 
pictorial works as a completed conception, it may be well to devote a few pages 
to a description of it. 

It is essential to an appreciation of Dante’s Dream, that we should not only 
fully understand the nature of the particular incident depicted in the picture, but 
also possess a general knowledge of the lives and relations of the two principal 
personages concerned in it. What we know, to most purpose, of the early life and 
love of Dante, we learn from the autobiography which he entitled La Vita 
Nuova. Boccaccio, however, writing fifty years after the death of the great 
Florentine, affords a more detailed statement than is furnished by Dante himself 
of the circumstances of the poets first meeting with the lady he called Beatrice. 
He says that it was the custom of citizens in Florence, when the time of spring 
came round, to form social gatherings in their own quarters for purposes of 
merrymaking; that in this way Folco Portinari, a citizen of mark, had collected 
his neighbours at his house upon the first of May, 1274, for pastime and 
rejoicing: that amongst those who came to him was Alighiero Alighieri, father of 


Dante Alighieri, who lived within fifty yards; that it was common for children to 
accompany their parents at such merrymakings, and that Dante, then scarce nine 
years old, was in the house on the day in question engaged in sports, appropriate 
to his years, with other children, amongst whom was a little daughter of Folco 
Portinari, eight years old. The child is described as being, even at this period, in 
aspect extremely beautiful, and winning and graceful in her ways. Not to dwell 
upon these passages of childhood, it may be sufficient to say that the boy, young 
as he was, is said to have then conceived so deep a passion for the child that 
maturer attachments proved powerless to efface it. Such was the origin of a love 
that grew from childlike tenderness to manly ardour, and, surviving all the 
buffetings of an untoward fate, is known to us now and for all time in a record of 
so much reality and purity, as seems to every right-hearted nature to be equally 
the story of his personal attachment as the history of a passion that in Florence, 
six centuries ago, for its mortal put on immortality. 

The Portinari and Alighieri were immediate neighbours, yet it does not appear 
that the young Dante encountered the lady in any marked way until nine years 
later, and then, in the first bloom of a gracious womanhood, she is described as 
affording him in the street a salutation of such unspeakable courtesy that he left 
the place where for the instant he had stood sorely abashed, as one intoxicated 
with a love that now at first knew itself for what it was. The incidents of the 
attachment are few in facts; numerous only in emotions, and therein too 
uncertain and liable to change to be counted. In order not to disclose a passion, 
which other reasons than those given by the poet may have tempted him to 
conceal, Dante affects an attachment to another lady of the city, and the rumour 
of this brings about an estrangement with the real object of his desires, which 
reduces the poet to such an abject condition of mind, as finally results in his 
laying aside all counterfeiting. Portinari, the father, now dies, and witnessing the 
tenderness with which the beautiful Beatrice mourns him, Dante becomes 
affected with a painful infirmity, wherein his mind broods over his enfeebled 
body, and, perceiving how frail a thing life is, even though health keep with it, 
his brain begins to travail in many imaginings, and he says within himself, 
“Certainly it must some time come to pass that the very gentle Beatrice will die.” 
Feeling bewildered, he closes his eyes, and, in a trance, he conceives that a 
friend comes to him, and says, “Hast thou not heard? She that was thine 
excellent lady has been taken out of life.” Then as he looks towards Heaven in 
imagination, he beholds a multitude of angels who are returning upwards, having 
before them an exceedingly white cloud; and these angels are singing, and the 
words of their song are, “Osanna in excelsis.” So strong is his imagining, that it 
seems to him that he goes to look upon the body where it has its abiding-place. 


The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather, 
And each wept at the other; 

And birds dropp*d at midflight out of the sky; 

And earth shook suddenly; 

And I was ‘ware of one, hoarse and tired out, Who ask’d of me: ‘Hast 
thou not heard it said — Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead? 

Then lifting up mine eyes, as the tears came, 

I saw the angels, like a rain of manna 

In a long flight flying back Heavenward, 
Having a little cloud in front of them, 

After the which they went, and said ‘Hosanna;’ 

And if they had said more, you should have heard. 

Then Love said, ‘Now shall all things be made clear: Come, and behold 
our lady where she lies 

These ‘wildering phantasies 

Then carried me to see my lady dead. 

Even as I there was led, 

Her ladies with a veil were covering her; 
And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘I am at peace.’ 
(Dante and his Circle.) 


The trance proves to be a premonition of the event, for, shortly after writing 
the poem in which his imaginings find record, Dante says, “The Lord God of 
Justice called my most gracious lady unto Himself.” 

It is with the incidents of the dream that Rossetti has dealt. The principal 
personage in the picture is, of course, Dante himself. Of the poet’s face, two old 
and accredited witnesses remain to us — the portrait of Giotto and the mask 
supposed to be copied from a similar one taken after death. Giotto’s portrait 
represents Dante at the age of twenty-seven. The face has a feminine delicacy of 
outline, yet is full of manly beauty; strength and tenderness are seen blended in 
its lineaments. It might be that of a poet, a scholar, a courtier, or yet a soldier; 
and in Dante it is all combined. 

Such, as seen in Giotto, was the great Florentine when Beatrice beheld him. 
The familiar mask represents that youthful beauty as somewhat saddened by 
years of exile, by the accidents of an unequal fortune, and by the long brooding 
memory of his life’s one, deep, irreparable loss. We see in it the warrior who 
served in the great battle of Campaldino: the mourner who sought refuge from 


grief in the action and danger of the war waged by Florence upon Pisa: the 
magistrate whose justice proved his ruin: the exile who ate bitter bread when 
Florence banished the greatest of her sons. The mask is as full as the portrait of 
intellect and feeling, of strength and character, but it lacks something of the early 
sweetness and sensibility. Rossetti’s portraiture retains the salient qualities of 
both portrait and mask. It represents Dante in his twenty-seventh year; the face 
gives hint of both poet and soldier, for behind clear-cut features capable of 
strengthening into resolve and rigour lie whole depths of tenderest sympathy. 
The abstracted air, the self-centred look, the eyes that seem to see only what the 
mind conceives and casts forward from itself; the slow, uncertain, half-reluctant 
gait, — these are profoundly true to the man and the dream. 

Of Beatrice, no such description is given either in the Vita Nuova or the 
Commedia as could afford an artist a definite suggestion. Dante’s love was an 
idealised passion; it concerned itself with spiritual beauty, whereof the emotions 
excited absorbed every merely physical consideration. The beauty of Beatrice in 
the Vita Nuova is like a ray of sunshine flooding a landscape — we see it only in 
the effect it produces. All we know with certainty is that her hair was light, that 
her face was pale, and that her smile was one of thoughtful sweetness. These 
hints of a beautiful person Rossetti has wrought into a creation of such purity 
that, lovely as she is in death, as in life, we think less of her loveliness than of 
her loveableness. 

The personage of Love, who plays throughout the Vita Nuova a mystical part 
is not the Pagan Love, but a youth and Christian Master, as Dante terms him, 
sometimes of severe and terrible aspect. He is represented in the picture as clad 
in a flame-coloured garment (for it is in a mist of the colour of fire that he 
appears to the lover), and he wears the pilgrim’s scallop-shell on his shoulder as 
emblem of that pilgrimage on earth which Love is. 

The chamber wherein the body of Beatrice has its abiding-place is, to Dante’s 
imaginings, a chamber of dreams. Visionary as the mind of the dreamer, it 
discloses at once all that goes forward within its own narrow compass, together 
with the desolate streets of the city of Florence, which, to his fancy, sits silent for 
his loss, and the long flight of angels above that bear away the little cloud, to 
which is given a vague semblance of the beatified Beatrice. As if just fallen back 
in sleep, the beautiful lady lies in death, her hands folded across her breast, and a 
glory of golden hair flowing over her shoulders. With measured tread Dante 
approaches the couch led by the winged and scarlet Love, but, as though fearful 
of so near and unaccustomed an approach, draws slowly backward on his half- 
raised foot, while the mystical emblem of his earthly passion stands droopingly 


between him the living, and his lady the dead, and takes the kiss that he himself 
might never have. In life they must needs be apart, but thus in death they are 
united, for the hand of the pilgrim, who is the embodiment of his love, holds his 
hand even as the master’s lips touch her lips. Two ladies of the chamber are 
covering her with a pall, and on the dreamer they fix sympathetic eyes. The floor 
is strewn with poppies — emblems equally of the sleep in which the lover walks, 
and of the sleep that is the sleep of death. The may-bloom in the pall, the apple- 
blossom in the hand of Love, the violets and roses in the frieze of the alcove, 
symbolise purity and virginity, the life that is cut off in its spring, the love that is 
consummated in death before the coming of fruit. Suspended from the roof is a 
scroll, bearing the first words of the wail from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
quoted by Dante himself:— “How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of 
people! How is she become as a widow, she that was great among the nations!” 
In the ascending and descending staircase on either iand fly doves of the same 
glowing colour as Love, and these are emblems of his presence in the house. 
Over all flickers the last beam of a lamp which has burnt through the long night, 
and which the dawn of a new day sees die away — fit symbol of the life that has 
now taken flight with the heavenly host, leaving behind it only the burnt-out 
socket where the live flame lived. 

Full of symbol as this picture is, it is furthermore permeated by a significance 
that is not occult. It bears witness to the possible strength of a passion that is so 
spiritual as to be without taint of sense; and to a confident belief in an 
immortality wherein the utmost limits of a blessedness not of this world may be 
compassed. Such are in this picture the simpler, yet deeper, symbols, that all 
who look may read. Sir Noel Paton has written of this work: I was so 
dumbfounded by the beauty of that great picture of Rossetti’s, called Dante’s 
Dream, that I was usable to give any expression to the emotions it excited — 
emotions such as I do not think any other picture, except the Madonna di San 
Sisto at Dresden, ever stirred within me. The memory of such a picture is like the 
memory of sublime and perfect music; it makes any one who fully feels it — 
silent. Fifty years hence it will be named among the half-dozen supreme pictures 
of the world. 

Rossetti had buried the only complete copy of his poems with his wife at 
Highgate, and for a time he had been able to put by the thought of them; but as 
one by one his friends, Mr. Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and others, attained to 
distinction as poets, he began to hanker after poetic reputation, and to reflect 
with pain and regret upon the hidden fruits of his best effort. Rossetti — in all 
love of his memory be it spoken — was after all a frail mortal; of unstable 


character: of variable purpose: a creature of impulse and whim, and with a 
plentiful lack of the backbone of volition. With less affection he would not have 
buried his book; with more strength of will he had not done so; or, having done 
so, he had never wished to undo what he had done; or having undone it, he 
would never have tormented himself with the memory of it as of a deed of 
sacrilege. But Rossetti had both affection enough to do it and weakness enough 
to have it undone. After an infinity of self-communions he determined to have 
the grave opened, and the book extracted. Endless were the preparations 
necessary before such a work could be begun. Mr. Home Secretary Bruce had to 
be consulted. At length preliminaries were complete, and one night, seven and a 
half years after the burial, a fire was built by the side of the grave, and then the 
coffin was raised and opened. The body is described as perfect upon coming to 
light. 

Whilst this painful work was being done the unhappy author of it was sitting 
alone and anxious, and full of self-reproaches at the house of the friend who had 
charge of it. He was relieved and thankful when told that all was over. The 
volume was not much the worse for the years it had lain in the grave. 
Deficiencies were filled in from memory, the manuscript was put in the press, 
and in 1870 the reclaimed work was issued under the simple title of Poems. 

The success of the book was almost without precedent; seven editions were 
called for in rapid succession. It was reviewed with enthusiasm in many quarters. 
Yet that was a period in which fresh poetry and new poets arose, even as they 
now arise, with all the abundance and timeliness of poppies in autumn. It is 
probable enough that of the circumstances attending the unexampled early 
success of this first volume only the remarkable fact is still remembered that, 
from a bookseller’s standpoint, it ran a neck-and-neck race with Disraeli’s 
Lothair at a time when political romance was found universally appetising, and 
poetry, as of old, a drug. But it will not be forgotten that certain subsidiary 
circumstances were thought to have contributed to the former success. Of these 
the most material was the reputation Rossetti had already achieved as a painter 
by methods which awakened curiosity as much as they aroused enthusiasm. The 
public mind became sensibly affected by the idea that the poems of the new poet 
were not to be regarded as the emanations of a single individual, but as the result 
of a movement in which Rossetti had played one of the most prominent parts. 
Mr. F. Hueffer, in prefacing the Tauchnitz edition of the poems with a pleasant 
memoir, has comprehensively denominated that movement the renaissance of 
medieval feeling, but at the outset it acquired popularly, for good or ill, the more 
rememberable name of pre-Raphaelitism. What the shibboleth was of the 


originators of the school that grew out of it concerned men but little to ascertain; 
and this was a condition of indifference as to the logic of the movement which 
was occasioned partly by the known fact that the most popular of its leaders, Mr. 
Millais, had long been shifting ground. It was enough that the new sect had 
comprised dissenters from the creed once established, that the catholic spirit of 
art which lived with the lives of Elmore, Goodall, and Stone was long dead, and 
that none of the coteries for love of which the old faith, exemplified in the works 
of men such as these, had been put aside, possessed such an appeal for the 
imagination as this, now that twenty years of fairly consistent endeavour had 
cleared away the cloud of obloquy that gathered about it when it began. And so 
it came to be thought that the poems of Rossetti were to exhibit a new phase of 
this movement, involving kindred issues, and opening up afresh in the poetic 
domain the controversies which had been waged and won in the pictorial. Much 
to this purpose was said at the time to account for the success of a book whose 
popular qualities were I manifestly inconsiderable; and much to similar purpose 
will doubtless long be said by those who affect to believe that a concatenation of 
circumstances did for Rossetti’s earlier work a service which could not attend his 
subsequent one. But the explanation was inadequate, and had for its immediate 
outcome a charge of narrowed range of poetic sympathy with which Rossetti's 
admirers had not laid their account. 

A renaissance of medieval feeling the movement in art assuredly involved, 
but the essential part of it was another thing, of which mediavalism was 
palpably independent. How it came to be considered the fundamental element is 
not difficult to show. In an eminent degree the originators of the new school in 
painting were colourists, having, perhaps, in their effects, a certain affinity to the 
early Florentine masters, and this accident of native gift had probably more to do 
in determining the precise direction of the intellectual sympathy than any 
external agency. The art feeling which formed the foundation of the movement 
existed apart from it, or bore no closer relation to it than kinship of powers 
induced. When Rossetti’s poetry came it was seen to be animated by a choice of 
subject-matter akin to that which gave individual character to his painting, but 
this was because coeval efforts in two totally distinct arts must needs bear the 
family resemblance, each to each, which belong to all the offspring of a 
thoroughly harmonised mind. The poems and the pictures, however, had not 
more in common than can be found in the early poems and early dramas of 
Shakspeare. Nay, not so much; for whereas in his poems Shakspeare was 
constantly evolving certain shades of feeling and begetting certain movements of 
thought which were soon to find concrete and final collocation in the dramatic 
creations, in his pictures Rossetti was first of all a dissenter from all prescribed 


canons of taste, whilst in his poems he was in harmony with the catholic spirit 
which was as old as Shakspeare himself, and found revival, after temporary 
eclipse, in Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson. Choice of mediaeval theme 
would not in itself have been enough to secure a reversal of popular feeling 
against work that contained no germs of the sensational; and hence we must 
conclude that Mr. Swinburne accounted more satisfactorily for the instant 
popularity of Rossetti’s poetry when he claimed for it those innate utmost 
qualities of beauty and strength which are always the first and last constituents 
of poetry that abides. Indeed those qualities and none other, wholly independent 
of auxiliary aids, must now as then go farthest to determine Rossetti’s final place 
among poets. 

Such as is here described was the first reception given to Rossetti’s volume of 
poetry; but at the close of 1871, there arose out of it a long and acrimonious 
controversy. It seems necessary to allude to this painful matter, because it 
involved serious issues; but an effort alike after brevity and impartiality of 
comment shall be observed in what is said of it. In October of the year 
mentioned, an article entitled The Fleshly School of Poetry, and signed “Thomas 
Maitland,” appeared in The Contemporary Review. {*} It consisted in the main 
of an impeachment of Rossetti’s poetry on the ground of sensuality, though it 
embraced a broad denunciation of the sensual tendencies of the age in art, music, 
poetry, the drama, and social life generally. Sensuality was regarded as the 
phenomenon of the age. “It lies,” said the writer, “on the drawing-room table, 
shamelessly naked and dangerously fair. It is part of the pretty poem which the 
belle of the season reads, and it breathes away the pureness of her soul like the 
poisoned breath of the girl in Hawthorne’s tale. It covers the shelves of the great 
Oxford-Street librarian, lurking in the covers of three-volume novels. It is on the 
French booksellers’ counters, authenticated by the signature of the author of the 
Visite de Noces. It is here, there, and everywhere, in art, literature, life, just as 
surely as it is in the Fleurs de Mal, the Marquis de Sade’s Justine, or the Monk 
of Lewis. It appeals to all tastes, to all dispositions, to all ages. If the querulous 
man of letters has his Baudelaire, the pimpled clerk has his Day’s Doings, and 
the dissipated artisan his Day and Night.” When the writer set himself to inquire 
into the source of this social cancer, he refused to believe that English society 
was honeycombed and rotten. He accounted for the portentous symptoms that 
appalled him by attributing the evil to a fringe of real English society, chiefly, if 
not altogether, resident in London: “a sort of demi-monde, not composed, like 
that other in France, of simple courtesans, but of men and women of indolent 
habits and aesthetic tastes, artists, literary persons, novel writers, actors, men of 


genius and men of talent, butterflies and gadflies of the human kind, leading a 
lazy existence from hand to mouth.” It was to this Bohemian fringe of society 
that the writer attributed the “gross and vulgar conceptions of life which are 
formulated into certain products of art, literature, and criticism.” Dealing with 
only one form of the social phenomenon, with sensualism so far as it appeared to 
affect contemporary poetry, the writer proceeded with a literary retrospect 
intended to show that the fair dawn of our English poetry in Chaucer and the 
Elizabethan dramatists had been overclouded by a portentous darkness, a 
darkness “vaporous,” “miasmic,” coming from a “fever-cloud generated first in 
Italy and then blown westward,” sucking up on its way “all that was most 
unwholesome from the soil of France.” 

* [n this summary, the pamphlet reprint has been followed in preference to 
the original article as it appeared in the Review. 

Just previously to and contemporaneously with the rise of Dante, there had 
flourished a legion of poets of greater or less ability, but all more or less 
characterised by affectation, foolishness, and moral blindness: singers of the 
falsetto school, with ballads to their mistress's eyebrow, sonnets to their lady's 
lute, and general songs of a fiddlestick; peevish men for the most part, as is the 
way of all fleshly and affected beings; men so ignorant of human subjects and 
materials as to be driven in their sheer bankruptcy of mind to raise Hope, Love, 
Fear, Rage (everything but Charity) into human entities, and to treat the body 
and upholstery of a dollish woman as if, in itself, it constituted a whole universe. 

After tracing the effect of the “moral poison" here seen in its inception 
through English poetry from Surrey and Wyat to Cowley, the writer recognised a 
"tranquil gleam of honest English light" in Cowper, who "spread the seeds of 
new life" soon to re-appear in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, and 
Scott. In his opinion the "Italian disease would now have died out altogether," 
but for a "fresh importation of the obnoxious matter from France." 

At this stage came a denunciation of the representation of “abnormal types of 
diseased lust and lustful disease" as seen in Charles Baudelaire's Fleurs de Mal, 
with the conclusion that out of “the hideousness of Femmes Damnées" came 
certain English poems. “This,” said the writer, “is our double misfortune — to 
have a nuisance, and to have it at second-hand. We might have been more 
tolerant to an unclean thing if it had been in some sense a product of the soil" AII 
that is here summarised, however, was but preparatory to the real object of the 
article, which was to assail Rossetti’s new volume. 

The poems were traversed in detail, with but little (and that the most 
grudging) admission of their power and beauty, and the very sharpest 
accentuation of their less spiritual qualities. Since the publication of the article in 


question, events have taken such a turn that it is no longer either necessary or 
wise to quote the strictures contained in it, however they might be fenced by 
juster views. The gravamen of the charge against Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, and 
Mr. Morris alike — setting aside all particular accusations, however serious — 
was that they had “bound themselves into a solemn league and covenant to extol 
fleshliness as the distinct and supreme end of poetic and pictorial art; to aver that 
poetic expression is greater than poetic thought, and by inference that the body is 
greater than the soul, and sound superior to sense.” 

Such, then, is a synopsis of the hostile article of which the nucleus appeared 
in The Contemporary Review, and it were little less than childish to say that 
events so important as the publication of the article and subsequent pamphlet, 
and the controversy that arose out of them, should, from their unpleasantness and 
futility, from the bad passions provoked by them, or yet from the regret that 
followed after them, be passed over in sorrow and silence. For good or ill, what 
was written on both sides will remain. It has stood and will stand. Sooner or later 
the story of this literary quarrel will be told in detail and in cold blood, and 
perhaps with less than sufficient knowledge of either of the parties concerned in 
it, or sympathy with their aims. No better fate, one might think, could befall it 
than to be dealt with, however briefly, by a writer whose affections were warmly 
engaged on one side, while his convictions and bias of nature forced him to 
recognise the justice of the other — stripped, of course, of the cruelties with 
which literary error but too obviously enshrouded it. 

Whatever the effect produced upon the public mind by the article in question 
(and there seems little reason to think it was at all material), the effect upon two 
of the writers attacked was certainly more than commensurate with the assault. 
Mr. Morris wisely attempted no reply to the few words of adverse criticism in 
which his name was specifically involved; but Mr. Swinburne retorted upon his 
adversary with the torrents of invective of which he has a measureless command. 
Rossetti’s course was different. Greatly concerned at the bitterness, as well as 
startled by the unexpectedness of the attack, he wrote in the first moments of 
indignation a full and point-for-point rejoinder, and this he printed in the form of 
a pamphlet, and had a great number struck off; but with constitutional 
irresolution (wisely restraining him in this case), he destroyed every copy, and 
contented himself with writing a temperate letter on the subject to The 
Atheneum, December 16, 1871. He said: A sonnet, entitled Nuptial Sleep, is 
quoted and abused at page 338 of the Review, and is there dwelt upon as a 
“whole poem,” describing “merely animal sensations.” It is no more a whole 
poem in reality than is any single stanza of any poem throughout the book. The 
poem, written chiefly in sonnets, and of which this is one sonnet-stanza, is 


entitled The House of Life; and even in my first published instalment of the 
whole work (as contained in the volume under notice), ample evidence is 
included that no such passing phase of description as the one headed Nuptial 
Sleep could possibly be put forward by the author of The House of Life as his 
own representative view of the subject of love. In proof of this I will direct 
attention (among the love-sonnets of this poem), to Nos. 2, 8, 11, 17, 28, and 
more especially 13. [Here Love Sweetness is printed.] Any reader may bring any 
artistic charge he pleases against the above sonnet; but one charge it would be 
impossible to maintain against the writer of the series in which it occurs, and that 
is, the wish on his part to assert that the body is greater than the soul. For here all 
the passionate and just delights of the body are declared — somewhat 
figuratively, it is true, but unmistakeably — to be as naught if not ennobled by 
the concurrence of the soul at all times. Moreover, nearly one half of this series 
of sonnets has nothing to do with love, but treats of quite other life-influences. I 
would defy any one to couple with fair quotation of sonnets 29, 30, 31, 39, 40, 
43, or others, the slander that their author was not impressed, like all other 
thinking men, with the responsibilities and higher mysteries of life; while 
sonnets 35, 36, and 37, entitled The Choice, sum up the general view taken in a 
manner only to be evaded by conscious insincerity. Thus much for The House of 
Life, of which the sonnet Nuptial Sleep is one stanza, embodying, for its small 
constituent share, a beauty of natural universal function, only to be reprobated in 
art if dwelt on (as I have shown that it is not here), to the exclusion of those 
other highest things of which it is the harmonious concomitant. 

It had become known that the article in the Review was not the work of the 
unknown Thomas Maitland, whose name it bore, and on this head Rossetti 
wrote: Here a critical organ, professedly adopting the principle of open 
signature, would seem, in reality, to assert (by silent practice, however, not by 
annunciation) that if the anonymous in criticism was — as itself originally 
indicated — but an early caterpillar stage, the nominate too is found to be no 
better than a homely transitional chrysalis, and that the ultimate butterfly form 
for a critic who likes to sport in sunlight, and yet elude the grasp, is after all the 
pseudonymous. 

It transpired, in subsequent correspondence (of which there was more than 
enough), that the actual writer was Mr. Robert Buchanan, then a young author 
who had risen into distinction as a poet, and who was consequently suspected, 
by the writers and disciples of the Rossetti school, of being actuated much more 
by feelings of rivalry than by desire for the public good. Mr. Buchanan’s reply to 
the serious accusation of having assailed a brother-poet pseudonymously was 
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that the false signature was affixed to the article without his knowledge, “in 
order that the criticism might rest upon its own merits, and gain nothing from the 
name of the real writer.” 

It was an unpleasant controversy, and what remains as an impartial synopsis 
of it appears to be this: that there was actually manifest in the poetry of certain 
writers a tendency to deviate from wholesome reticence, and that this dangerous 
tendency came to us from France, where deep-seated unhealthy passion so gave 
shape to the glorification of gross forms of animalism as to excite alarm that 
what had begun with the hideousness of Femmes Damnées would not even end 
there; finally, that the unpleasant truth demanded to be spoken — by 
whomsoever had courage enough to utter it — that to deify mere lust was an 
offence and an outrage. So much for the justice on Mr. Buchanan’s side; with the 
mistaken criticism linking the writers of Dante’s time with French writers of the 
time of Baudelaire it is hardly necessary to deal. On the other hand, it must be 
said that the sum-total of all the English poetry written in imitation of the worst 
forms of this French excess was probably less than one hundred lines; that what 
was really reprehensible in the English imitation of the poetry of the French 
School was, therefore, too inconsiderable to justify a wholesale charge against it 
of an endeavour to raise the banner of a black ambition whose only aim was to 
ruin society; that Rossetti, who was made to bear the brunt of attack, was a man 
who never by direct avowal, or yet by inference, displayed the faintest 
conceivable sympathy with the French excesses in question, and who never 
wrote a line inspired by unwholesome passion. As the pith of Mr. Buchanan’s 
accusation of 1871 lay here, and as Mr. Buchanan has, since then, very manfully 
withdrawn it, {*} we need hardly go further; but, as more recent articles in 
prominent places, The Edinburgh Review, The British Quarterly Review, and 
again The Contemporary Review, have repeated what was first said by him on 
the alleged unwholesomeness of Rossetti’s poetic impulses, it may be as well to 
admit frankly, and at once (for the subject will arise in the future as frequently as 
this poetry is under discussion) that love of bodily beauty did underlie much of 
the poet’s work. But has not the same passion made the backbone of nine-tenths 
of the noblest English poetry since Chaucer? If it is objected that Rossetti’s love 
of physical beauty took new forms, the rejoinder is that it would have been 
equally childish and futile to attempt to prescribe limits for it. All this we grant 
to those unfriendly critics who refuse to see that spiritual beauty and not 
sensuality was Rossetti’s actual goal. 


* Writing to me on this subject since Rossetti’s death, Mr. 
Buchanan says:— “In perfect frankness, let me say a few words concerning 


our old quarrel. While admitting freely that my article in the C. R. was unjust to 
Rossetti’s claims as a poet, I have ever held, and still hold, that it contained 
nothing to warrant the manner in which it was received by the poet and his 
circle. At the time it was written, the newspapers were full of panegyric; mine 
was a mere drop of gall in an ocean of eau sucrée. That it could have had on any 
man the effect you describe, I can scarcely believe; indeed, I think that no living 
man had so little to complain of as Rossetti, on the score of criticism. Well, my 
protest was received in a way which turned irritation into wrath, wrath into 
violence; and then ensued the paper war which lasted for years. If you compare 
what I have written of Rossetti with what his admirers have written of myself, I 
think you will admit that there has been some cause for me to complain, to shun 
society, to feel bitter against the world; but happily, I have a thick epidermis, and 
the courage of an approving conscience. I was unjust, as I have said; most unjust 
when I impugned the purity and 

misconceived the passion of writings too hurriedly read and reviewed 
currente calamo; but I was at least honest and fearless, and wrote with no 
personal malignity. Save for the action of the literary defence, if I may so term it, 
my article would have been as ephemeral as the mood which induced its 
composition. I make full admission of Rossetti’s claims to the purest kind of 
literary renown, and if I were to criticise his poems now, I should write very 
differently. 

But nothing will shake my conviction that the cruelty, the unfairness, the 
pusillanimity has been on the other side, not on mine. The amende of my 
Dedication in God and the Man was a sacred thing; between his spirit and mine; 
not between my character and the cowards who have attacked it. I thought he 
would understand, — which would have been, and indeed is, sufficient. I cried, 
and cry, no truce with the horde of slanderers who hid themselves within his 
shadow. That is all. But when all is said, there still remains the pity that our 
quarrel should ever have been. Our little lives are too short for such animosities. 
Your friend is at peace with God, — that God who will justify and cherish him, 
who has dried his tears, and who will turn the shadow of his sad life-dream into 
full sunshine. My only regret now is that we did not meet, — that I did not take 
him by the hand; but I am old-fashioned enough to believe that this world is only 
a prelude, and that our meeting may take place — even yet.” 


To Rossetti, the poet, the accusation of extolling fleshliness as the distinct and 
supreme end of art was, after all, only an error of critical judgment; but to 
Rossetti, the man, the charge was something far more serious. It was a cruel and 
irremediable wound inflicted upon a fine spirit, sensitive to attack beyond all 


sensitiveness hitherto known among poets. He who had withheld his pictures 
from exhibition from dread of the distracting influences of popular opinion, he 
who for fifteen years had withheld his poems from print in obedience first to an 
extreme modesty of personal estimate and afterwards to the commands of a 
mastering affection was likely enough at forty-two years of age (after being 
loaded by the disciples that idolised him with only too much of the 
“frankincense of praise and myrrh of flattery”) to feel deeply the slander that he 
had unpacked his bosom of unhealthy passions. But to say that Rossetti felt the 
slander does not express his sense of it. He had replied to his reviewer and had 
acted unwisely in so doing; but when one after one — in the Quarterly Review, 
the North American Review, and elsewhere, in articles more or less ignorant, 
uncritical, and stupid — the accusations he had rebutted were repeated with 
increased bitterness, he lost all hope of stemming the torrent of hostile criticism. 
He had, as we have seen, for years lived in partial retirement, enjoying at 
intervals a garden party behind the house, or going about occasionally to visit 
relatives and acquaintances, but now he became entirely reclusive, refusing to 
see any friends except the three or four intimate ones who were constantly with 
him. Nor did the mischief end there. We have spoken of his habitual use of 
chloral, which was taken at first in small doses as a remedy for insomnia and 
afterwards indulged in to excess at moments of physical prostration or nervous 
excitement. To that false friend he came at this time with only too great 
assiduity, and the chloral, added to the seclusive habit of life, induced a series of 
terrible though intermittent illnesses and a morbid condition of mind in which 
for a little while he was the victim of many painful delusions. It was at this time 
that the soothing friendship of Dr. Gordon Hake, and his son Mr. George Hake, 
was of such inestimable service to Rossetti. Having appeared myself on the 
scene much later 1 never had the privilege of knowing either of these two 
gentlemen, for Mr. George Hake was already gone away to Cyprus and Dr. Hake 
had retired very much into the bosom of his own family where, as is rumoured, 
he has been engaged upon a literary work which will establish his fame. But I 
have often heard Mr. Theodore Watts speak with deep emotion and eloquent 
enthusiasm of the tender kindness and loyal zeal shown to Rossetti during this 
crisis by Mr. Bell Scott, and by Dr. Hake and his son. As to Mr. Theodore Watts, 
whose brotherly devotion to him, and beneficial influence over him from that 
time forward are so well known, this must be considered by those who witnessed 
it to be almost without precedent or parallel even in the beautiful story of literary 
friendships, and it does as much honour to the one as to the other. No light 
matter it must have been to lay aside one’s own long-cherished life-work and 
literary ambitions to be Rossetti’s closest friend and brother, at a moment like 


the present, when he imagined the world to be conspiring against him; but 
through these evil days, and long after them down to his death, the friend that 
clung closer than a brother was with him, as he himself said, to protect, to 
soothe, to comfort, to divert, to interest, and inspire him — asking, meantime, no 
better reward than the knowledge that a noble mind and nature was by such 
sacrifice lifted out of sorrow. Among the world's great men the greatest are 
sometimes those whose names are least on our lips, and this is because selfish 
aims have been so subordinate in their lives to the welfare of others as to leave 
no time for the personal achievements that win personal distinction; but when 
the world comes to the knowledge of the price that has been paid for the 
devotion that enables others to enjoy their renown, shall it not reward with a 
double meed of gratitude the fine spirits to whom ambition has been as nothing 
against fidelity of friendship? Among the latest words I heard from Rossetti was 
this: “Watts is a hero of friendship;” and indeed he has displayed his capacity for 
participation in the noblest part of comradeship, that part, namely, which is far 
above the mere traffic that too often goes by the name, and wherein self-love 
always counts upon being the gainer. If in the end it should appear that he has in 
his own person done less than might have been hoped for from one possessed of 
his splendid gifts, let it not be overlooked that he has influenced in a quite 
incalculable degree, and influenced for good, several of the foremost among 
those who in their turn have influenced the age. As Rossetti’s faithful friend, and 
gifted medical adviser, Mr. John Marshall has often declared, there were periods 
when Rossetti’s very life may be said to have hung upon Mr. Watts’s power to 
cheer and soothe. 

Efforts were afoot about the year 1872 to induce Rossetti to visit Italy — a 
journey which, strangely enough, he had never made — but this he could not be 
prevailed upon to do. In the hope of diverting his mind from the unwholesome 
matters that too largely engaged it, his brother and friends, prominent among 
whom at this time were Mr. Bell Scott, Mr. Ford Madox Brown, Mr. W. 
Graham, and Dr. Gordon Hake, as well as his assistant and friend, Mr. H. T. 
Dunn, and Mr. George Hake, induced him to seek a change in Scotland, and 
there he speedily recovered tone. 

Immediately upon the publication of his first volume, and incited thereto by 
the early success of it, he had written the poem Rose Mary, as well as two lyrics 
published at the time in The Fortnightly Review; but he suffered so seriously 
from the subsequent assaults of criticism, that he seemed definitely to lay aside 
all hope of producing further poetry, and, indeed, to become possessed of the 
delusion that he had for ever lost all power of doing so. It is an interesting fact, 
well known in his own literary circle, that his taking up poetry afresh was the 


result of a fortuitous occurrence. After one of his most serious illnesses, and in 
the hope of drawing off his attention from himself, and from the gloomy 
forebodings which in an invalid’s mind usually gather about his own too 
absorbing personality, a friend prevailed upon him, with infinite solicitation, to 
try his hand afresh at a sonnet. The outcome was an effort so feeble as to be all 
but unrecognisable as the work of the author of the sonnets of The House of Life, 
but with more shrewdness and friendliness (on this occasion) than frankness, the 
critic lavished measureless praise upon it, and urged the poet to renewed 
exertion. One by one, at longer or shorter intervals, sonnets were written, and 
this exercise did more towards his recovery than any other medicine, with the 
result besides that Rossetti eventually regained all his old dexterity and mastery 
of hand. The artifice had succeeded beyond every expectation formed of it, 
serving, indeed, the twofold end of improving the invalid’s health by preventing 
his brooding over unhealthy matters, and increasing the number of his 
accomplished works. Encouraged by such results, the friend went on to induce 
Rossetti to write a ballad, and this purpose he finally achieved by challenging the 
poet’s ability to compose in the simple, direct, and emphatic style, which is the 
style of the ballad proper, as distinguished from the elaborate, ornate, and 
condensed diction which he had hitherto worked in. Put upon his mettle, the 
outcome of this second artifice practised upon him, was that he wrote The White 
Ship, and afterwards The King’s Tragedy. 

Thus was Rossetti already immersed in this revived occupation of poetic 
composition, and had recovered a healthy* tone of body, before he became 
conscious of what was being done with him. It is a further amusing fact that one 
day he requested to be shown the first sonnet which, in view of the praise 
lavished upon it by the friend on whose judgment he reposed, had encouraged 
him to renewed effort. The sonnet was bad: the critic knew it was bad, and had 
from the first hour of its production kept it carefully out of sight, and was now 
more than ever unwilling to show it. Eventually, however, by reason of ceaseless 
importunity, he returned it to its author, who, upon reading it, cried: “You fraud! 
you said this sonnet was good, and it’s the worst I ever wrote.” “The worst ever 
written would perhaps be a truer criticism,” was the reply, as the studio 
resounded with a hearty laugh, and the poem was committed to the flames. It 
would appear that to this occurrence we probably owe a large portion of the 
contents of the volume of 1881. 

As we say, Rose Mary was the first to be written of the leading poems that 
found places in his final volume. This ballad (or ballad romance, for ballad it can 
hardly be called) is akin to Sister Helen in motif. The superstition involved owes 


something in this case as in the other to the invention and poetic bias of the poet. 
It has, however, less of what has been called the Catholic element, and is more 
purely Pagan. It is, therefore, as entirely undisturbed by animosity against 
heresy, and is concerned only with an ultimate demoniacal justice visiting the 
wrongdoer. The main point of divergency lies in the circumstance that Rose 
Mary, unlike Helen, is the undesigning instrument of evil powers, and that her 
blind deed is the means by which her own and her lover’s sin and his treachery 
become revealed. A further material point of divergency lies in the fact that 
unlike Helen, who loses her soul (as the price of revenge, directed against her 
betrayer), Rose Mary loses her life (as the price of vengeance directed against 
the evil race), whilst her soul gains rest. The superstition is that associated with 
the beryl stone, wherein the pure only may read the future, and from which 
sinful eyes must chase the spirits of grace and leave their realm to be usurped by 
the spirits of fire, who seal up the truth or reveal it by contraries. Rose Mary, 
who has sinned with her lover, is bidden to look in the beryl and learn where 
lurks the ambush that waits to take his life as he rides at break of day. Hiding, 
but remembering her transgression, she at first shrinks, but at length submits, 
and the blessed spirits by whom the stone has been tenanted give place to the 
fiery train. The stone is not sealed to her; and the long spell being ministered, 
she is satisfied. But she has read the stone by contraries, and her lover falls into 
the hand of his enemy. By his death is their secret sin made known. And then a 
newer shame is revealed, not to her eyes, but to her mother’s: even the treachery 
of the murdered man. Ignorant of this to the end, Eose Mary seeks to work a 
twofold ransoming by banishing from the beryl the evil powers. With the sword 
of her father (by whom the accursed gift had been brought from Palestine), she 
cleaves the heart of the stone, and with the broken spell her own life breaks. 

It will readily be seen that the scheme of the ballad does not afford 
opportunity for a memorable incursion in the domain of character. Rose Mary 
herself as a creation is not comparable with Helen. But the ballad throughout is 
nevertheless a triumph of the higher imagination. Nowhere else (to take the 
lowest ground) has Rossetti displayed so great a gift of flashing images upon the 
mind at once by a single expression. 


Closely locked, they clung without speech, 
And the mirrored souls shook each to each, 
As the cloud-moon and the water-moon 
Shake face to face when the dim stars swoon 
In stormy bowers of the night’s mid-noon. 


Deep the flood and heavy the shock 
When sea meets sea in the riven rock: 
But calm is the pulse that shakes the sea 
To the prisoned tide of doom set free 

In the breaking heart of Rose Mary. 


She knew she had waded bosom-deep 
Along death’s bank in the sedge of sleep. 
And now in Eose Mary”s lifted eye 
”Twas shadow alone that made reply 

To the set face of the soul’s dark shy. 


Nor has Rossetti anywhere displayed a more sustained picturesqueness. One 
episode stands forth vividly even among so many that are conspicuous. The 
mother has left her daughter in a swoon to seek help of the priest who has knelt 
unweariedly by the dead body of her daughter’s lover, now lying on the ingle- 
bench in the hall. When the priest has gone and the castle folk have left her 
alone, the lady sinks to her knees beside the corpse. Great wrong the dead man 
has done to her and hers, and perhaps God has wrought this doom of his for a 
sign; but well she knows, or thinks she knows, that if life had remained with him 
his love would have been security for their honour. She stoops with a sob to kiss 
the dead, but before her lips touch the cold brow she sees a packet half-hidden in 
the dead man’s breast. It is a folded paper about which the blood from a spear- 
thrust has grown clotted, and inside is a tress of golden hair. Some pledge of her 
child’s she thinks it, and proceeds to undo the paper’s folds, and then learns the 
treachery of the fallen knight and suffers a bitterer pang than came of the 
knowledge of her daughter’s dishonour. It is a love-missive from the sister of his 
foe and murderer. 


She rose upright with a long low moan, 

And stared in the dead man’s face new-known. 
Had it lived indeed? she scarce could tell: 

"Iwas a cloud where fiends had come to dwell, — 
A mask that hung on the gate of Hell. 


She lifted the lock of gleaming hair, 

And smote the lips and left it there. 

“Here’s gold that Hell shall take for thy toll! 
Full well hath thy treason found its goal, 


O thou dead body and damned soul!” 


Anything finer than this it would be hard to discover in English narrative 
poetry. Every word goes to build up the story: every line is quintessential: every 
flash of thought helps to heighten the emotion. Indeed the closing lines rise 
entirely above the limits of ballad poetry into the realm of dramatic diction. But 
perhaps the crowning glory and epic grandeur of the poem comes at the close. 
Awakened from her swoon, Rose Mary makes her way to the altar-cell and there 
she sees the beryl-stone lying between the wings of some sculptured beast. 
Within the fated glass she beholds Death, Sorrow, Sin and Shame marshalled 
past in the glare of a writhing flame, and thereupon follows a scene scarcely less 
terrible than Juliet’s vision of the tomb of the Capulets. But she has been told 
within this hour that her weak hand shall send hence the evil race by whom the 
stone is possessed, and with a stern purpose she reaches her father’s dinted 
sword. Then when the beryl is cleft to the core, and Rose Mary lies in her last 
gracious sleep — 

With a cold brow like the snows ere May, 
With a cold breast like the earth till spring, 
With such a smile as the June days bring — 
A clear voice pronounces her beatitude: 


Already thy heart remembereth 

No more his name thou sought’st in death: 
For under all deeps, all heights above, — 
So wide the gulf in the midst thereof, — 
Are Hell of Treason and Heaven of Love. 


Thee, true soul, shall thy truth prefer 

To blessed Mary’s rose-bower: 

Warmed and lit is thy place afar 

With guerdon-fires of the sweet love-star, 
Where hearts of steadfast lovers are. 


The White Ship was written in 1880; The King’s Tragedy in the spring of 
1881. These historical ballads we must briefly consider together. The memorable 
events of which Rossetti has made poetic record are, in The White Ship, those 
associated with the wreck of the ship in which the son and daughter of Henry I. 
of England set sail from France, and in The King’s Tragedy, with the death of 
James the First of Scots. The story of the one is told by the sole survivor, Herold, 


the butcher of Rouen; and of the other by Catherine Douglas, the maid of honour 
who received popularly the name of Kate Barlass, in recognition of her heroic 
act when she barred the door with her arm against the murderers of the King. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive in either case a diction more perfectly adapted to 
the person by whom it is employed. If we compare the language of these ballads 
with that of the sonnets or other poems spoken in the author’s own person, we 
find it is not first of all gorgeous, condensed, emphatic. It is direct, simple, pure 
and musical; heightened, it is true, by imagery acquired in its passage through 
the medium of the poet’s mind, but in other respects essentially the language of 
the historical personages who are made to speak. The diction belongs in each 
case to the period of the ballad in which it is employed, and yet there is no 
wanton use of archaisms, or any disposition manifested to resort to meretricious 
artifices by which to impart an appearance of probability to the story other than 
that which comes legitimately of sheer narrative excellence. The characterisation 
is that of history with the features softened that constituted the prose of real life, 
and with the salient, moral, and intellectual lineaments brought into relief. 
Herein the ballad may do that final justice which history itself withholds. Thus 
the King Henry of The White Ship is governed by lust of dominion more than by 
parental affection; and the Prince, his son, is a lawless, shameless youth; 
intolerant, tyrannical, luxurious, voluptuous, yet capable of self-sacrifice even 
amidst peril of death. 


When he should be King, he oft would vow, 
He 'd yoke the peasant to his own plough. 
O'er him the ships score their furrows now. 
God only knows where his soul did wake, 
But I saw him die for his sister’s sake. 


The King James of The King’s Tragedy is of a righteous and fearless nature, 
strong yet sensitive, unbending before the pride and hate of powerful men, 
resolute, and ready even where fate itself declares that death lurks where his road 
must lie; his beautiful Queen Jane is sweet, tender, loving, devoted — meet 
spouse for a poet and king. The incidents too are those of history: the choice and 
final collocation of them, and the closing scene in which the queen mourns her 
husband, being the sum of the author’s contribution. And those incidents are in 
the highest degree varied and picturesque. The author has not achieved a more 
vivid pictorial presentment than is displayed in these latest ballads from his pen. 
It would be hard to find in his earlier work anything bearing more clearly the 
stamp of reality than the descriptions of the wreck in The White Ship, of the two 


drowning men together on the mainyard, of the morning dawning over the dim 
sea-sky — 

At last the morning rose on the sea 

Like an angel’s wing that beat towards me — 


and of the little golden-haired boy in black whose foot patters down the court 

of the king. Certainly Rossetti has never attained a higher pictorial level than he 
reaches in the descriptions of the summoned Parliament in The King’s Tragedy, 
of the journey to the Charterhouse of Perth, of the woman on the rock of the 
black beach of the Scottish sea, of the king singing to the queen the song he 
made while immured by Bolingbroke at Windsor, of the knock of the woman at 
the outer gate, of her voice at night beneath the window, of the death in The Pit 
of Fortune’s Wheel. But all lesser excellencies must make way in our regard 
before a distinguishing spiritualising element which exists in these ballads only, 
or mainly amongst the author’s works. Natural portents are here first employed 
as factors of poetic creation. Presentiment, foreboding, omen become the 
essential tissue of works that are lifted by them into the higher realm of 
imagination. These supernatural constituents penetrate and pervade The White 
Ship; and The King’s Tragedy is saturated in the spirit of them. We do not speak 
of the incidents associated with the wraith that haunts the isles, but of the less 
palpable touches which convey the scarce explicable sense of a change of voice 
when the king sings of the pit that is under fortune’s wheel: 

And under the wheel, beheld I there 

An ugly Pit as deep as hell, 
That to behold I quaked for fear: 
And this I heard, that who therein fell 

Came no more up, tidings to tell: 

Whereat, astound of the fearful sight, 

I wot not what to do for fright. 

(The King’s Quair.) 


It is the shadow of the supernatural that hangs over the king, and very soon it 
must enshroud him. One of the most subtle and impressive of the natural 
portents is that which presents itself to the eyes of Catherine when the leaguers 
have first left the chamber, and the moon goes out and leaves black the royal 
armorial shield on the painted window-pane: 

And the rain had ceased, and the moonbeams lit 
The window high in the wall, — 


Bright beams that on the plank that I knew 
Through the painted pane did fall 
And gleamed with the splendour of Scotland’s crown And shield armorial. 


But then a great wind swept up the skies, 
And the climbing moon fell back; 

And the royal blazon fled from the floor, 
And nought remained on its track; 

And high in the darkened window-pane 
The shield and the crown were black. 


It has been said that Sister Helen strikes the keynote of Rossetti’s creative 
gift; it ought to be added that The King’s Tragedy touches his highest reach of 
imagination. 

Having in the early part of 1881 brought together a sufficient quantity of fresh 
poetry to fill a volume, Rossetti began negotiations for publishing it. 
Anticipatory announcements were at that time constantly appearing in many 
quarters, not rarely accompanied by an outspoken disbelief in the poet’s ability 
to achieve a second success equal to his first. In this way it often happens to an 
author, that, having achieved a single conspicuous triumph, the public mind, 
which has spontaneously offered him the tribute of a generous recognition, 
forthwith gravitates towards a disposition to become silently but unmistakeably 
sceptical of his power to repeat it. Subsequent effort in such a case is rarely 
regarded with that confidence which might be looked for as the reward of 
achievement, and which goes far to prepare the mind for the ready acceptance of 
any genuine triumph. Indeed, a jealous attitude is often unconsciously adopted, 
involving a demand for special qualities, for which, perchance, the peculiar 
character of the past success has created an appetite, or obedience to certain 
arbitrary tests, which, though passively present in the recognised work, have 
grown mainly out of critical analysis of it, and are neither radical nor essential. 
Where, moreover, such conspicuous success has been followed by an interval of 
years distinguished by no signal effort, the sceptical bias of the public mind 
sometimes complacently settles into a conviction (grateful alike to its pride and 
envy, whilst consciously hurtful to its more generous impulses), that the man 
who made it lived once indeed upon the mountains, but has at length come down 
to dwell finally upon the plain. Literary biography furnishes abundant examples 
of this imperfection of character, a foible, indeed, which in its multiform 
manifestations, probably goes as far as anything else to interfere with the 
formation of a just and final judgment of an author’s merit within his own 


lifetime. When it goes the length of affirming that even a great writer’s creative 
activity usually finds not merely central realisation, but absolute exhaustion 
within the limits of some single work, to reason against it is futile, and length of 
time affords it the only satisfying refutation. One would think that it could 
scarcely require to be urged that creative impulse, once existent within a mind, 
can never wholly depart from it, but must remain to the end, dependent, perhaps, 
for its expression in some measure on external promptings, variable with the 
variations of physical environments, but always gathering innate strength for the 
hour (silent perchance, or audible only within other spheres), when the inventive 
faculty shall be harmonised, animated, and lubricated to its utmost height. 
Nevertheless, Coleridge encountered the implied doubtfulness of his 
contemporaries, that the gift remained with him to carry to its completion the 
execution of that most subtle mid-day witchery, which, as begun in Christabel, 
is probably the most difficult and elusive thing ever attempted in the field of 
romance. Goethe, too, found himself face to face with outspoken distrust of his 
continuation of Faust; and even Cervantes had perforce to challenge the popular 
judgment which long refused to allow that the second part of Don Quixote, with 
all its added significance, was adequate to his original simple conception. Indeed 
that author must be considered fortunate who effects a reversal of the public 
judgment against the completion of a fragment, and the repetition of a complete 
and conspicuous success. 

When Rossetti published his first volume of poems in 1870, he left only his 
House of Life incomplete; but amongst the readers who then offered spontaneous 
tribute to that series of sonnets, and still treasured it as a work of all but faultless 
symmetry, built up by aid of a blended inspiration caught equally from 
Shakspeare and from Dante, with a superadded psychical quality peculiar to its 
author, there were many, even amongst the friendliest in sympathy, who heard of 
the completed sequence with a sense of doubt. Such is the silent and unreasoning 
and all but irrevocable edict of all popular criticism against continuations of 
works which have in fragmentary form once made conquest of the popular 
imagination. Moreover, Rossetti’s first volume achieved a success so signal and 
unexpected as to subject this second and maturer book to the preliminary ordeal 
of such a questioning attitude of mind as we speak of, as the unfailing and 
ungracious reward of a conspicuous triumph. In the interval of eleven years, 
Rossetti had essayed no notable achievement, and his name had been found 
attached only to such fugitive efforts as may have lived from time to time a brief 
life in the pages of the Atheneum and Fortnightly. Of the works in question two 
only come now within our province to mention. The first and most memorable 


was the poem Cloud Confines. Inadequate as the critical attention necessarily 
was which this remarkable lyric obtained, indications were not wanting that it 
had laid unconquerable siege to the sympathies of that section of the public in 
whose enthusiasm the life of every creative work is seen chiefly to abide. There 
was in it a lyrical sweetness scarcely ever previously compassed by its author, a 
cadent undertoned symphony that first gave testimony that the poet held the 
power of conveying by words a sensible eflfect of great music, even as former 
works of his had given testimony to his power of conveying a sensible eflfect by 
great painting. But to these metrical excellencies was added an element new to 
Rossetti?s poetry, or seen here for the first time conspicuously. Insight and 
imagination of a high order, together with a poetic instinct whose promptings 
were sure, had already found expression in more than one creation moulded into 
an innate chasteness of perfected parts and wedded to nature with an unerring 
fidelity. But the range of nature was circumscribed, save only in the one 
exception of a work throbbing with the sufferings and sorrows of a shadowed 
side of modern life. To this lyric, however, there came as basis a fundamental 
conception that made aim to grapple with the pro-foundest problems compassed 
by the mysteries of life and death, and a temper to yield only where human 
perception fails. Abstract indeed in theme the lyric is, but few are the products of 
thought out of which imagination has delved a more concrete and varied 
picturesqueness: 
What of the heart of hate 
That beats in thy breast, O Time? — 
Bed strife from the furthest prime, 
And anguish of fierce debate; that shatters her slain, And peace that grinds 
them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 


The second of the fugitive efforts alluded to was a prose work entitled Hand 
and Soul. More poem than story, this beautiful idyl may be briefly described as 
mainly illustrative of the struggles of the transition period through which, as 
through a slough, all true artists must pass who have been led to reflect deeply 
upon the aims and ends of their calling before they attain that goal of settled 
purpose in which they see it to be best to work from their own heart simply, 
without regard for the spectres that would draw them apart into quagmires of 
moral aspiration. These two works and an occasional sonnet, such as that on the 
greatly gifted and untimely lost Oliver Madox Brown, made the sum of all {*} 
that was done, in the interval of eleven years between the dates of the first 


volume and of that which was now to be published, to keep before the public a 
name which rose at once into distinction, and had since, without feverish 
periodical bolstering, grown not less but more in the ardent upholding of sincere 
men who, in number and influence, comprised a following as considerable 
perhaps as owned allegiance to any contemporary. 

* A ballad appeared in The Dark Blue. 

Having brought these biographical and critical notes to the point at which 
they overlap the personal recollections that form the body of this volume, it only 
remains to say that during the years in which the poems just reviewed were 
being written Rossetti was living at his house in Chelsea a life of unbroken 
retirement. At this time, however (1877-81), his seclusion was not so complete 
as it had been when he used to see scarcely any one but Mr. Watts and his own 
family, with an occasional visit from Lord and Lady Mount Temple, Mrs. 
Sumner, etc. Once weekly he was now visited by his brother William, twice 
weekly by his attached and gifted friend Frederick J. Shields, occasionally by his 
old friends William Bell Scott and Ford Madox Brown. For the rest, he rarely if 
ever left the precincts of his home. It was a placid and undisturbed existence 
such as he loved. Health too (except for one serious attack in 1877), was good 
with him, and his energies were, as we have seen, at their best. 

His personal amiability was, perhaps, never more conspicuous than in these 
tranquil years; yet this was the very time when paragraphs injurious to his 
character found their way into certain journals. Among the numerous stories 
illustrative of his alleged barbarity of manners was the one which has often been 
repeated both in conversation and in print to the effect that H.E.H. the Princess 
Louise was rudely repulsed from his door. Rossetti was certainly not easy to 
approach, but the geniality of his personal bearing towards those who had 
commands upon his esteem was always unfailing, and knowledge of this fact 
must have been enough to give the lie to the injurious calumny just named. 
Nevertheless, Rossetti, who was deeply moved by the imputation, thought it 
necessary to contradict it emphatically, and as the letter in which he did this is a 
thoroughly outspoken and manly one, and touches an important point in his 
character, I reprint it in this place: 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W., December 
28, 1878. 


My attention has been directed to the following paragraph which has 
appeared in the newspapers:— “A very disagreeable story is told about a 
neighbour of Mr. Whistler’s, whose works are not exhibited to the vulgar herd; 
the Princess Louise in her zeal, therefore, graciously sought them at the artist’s 
studio, but was rebuffed by a ‘Not at home’ and an intimation that he was not at 


the beck and call of princesses. I trust it is not true,” continues the writer of the 
paragraph, “that so medievally minded a gentleman is really a stranger to that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that dignified obedience,” etc. 


The story is certainly “disagreeable” enough; but if I am pointed at as the 
“near neighbour of Mr. Whistler’s” who rebuffed, in this rude fashion, the 
Princess Louise, I can only say that it is a canard devoid of the smallest nucleus 
of truth. Her Royal Highness has never called upon me; and I know of only two 
occasions when she has expressed a wish to do so. Some years ago Mr. 
Theodore Martin spoke to me upon the subject; but I was at that time engaged 
upon an important work, and the delays thence arising caused the matter to slip 
through. And I heard no more upon the subject till last summer, when Mr. 
Theodore Watts told me that the Princess, in conversation, had mentioned my 
name to him, and that he had then assured her that I should “feel honoured and 
charmed to see her,” and suggested her making an appointment. Her Royal 
Highness knew that Mr. Watts, as one of my most intimate friends, would not 
have thus expressed himself without feeling fully warranted in so doing; and had 
she called she would not, I trust, have found me wanting in that “generous 
loyalty” which is due not more to her exalted position than to her well-known 
charm of character and artistic gifts. It is true enough that I do not run after great 
people on account of their mere social position, but I am, I hope, never rude to 
them; and the man who could rebuff the Princess Louise must be a curmudgeon 
indeed. 


D. G. Rossetti. 

At the very juncture in question Lord Lome was suddenly and unexpectedly 
appointed Governor-General of Canada, and, leaving England, Her Royal 
Highness did not return until Rossetti’s health had somewhat suddenly broken 
down, and it was impossible for him to see any but his most intimate friends. 


CHAPTER III. 


My intercourse with Rossetti, epistolary and personal, extended over a period of 
between three and four years. During the first two of these years I was, as this 
volume must show, his constant correspondent, during the third year his attached 
friend, and during the portion of the fourth year of our acquaintance terminating 
with his life, his daily companion and housemate. It is a part of my purpose to 
help towards the elucidation of Rossetti’s personal character by a simple, and I 
trust, unaffected statement of my relations to him, and so I begin by explaining 
that my knowledge of the man was the sequel to my admiration of the poet. Not 
accident (the agency that usually operates in such cases), but his genius and my 
love of it, began the friendship between us. Of Rossetti’s pictorial art I knew 
little, until very recent years, beyond what could be gathered from a few 
illustrations to books. My acquaintance with his poetry must have been made at 
the time of the publication of the first volume in 1870, but as I did not then 
possess a copy of the book, and do not remember to have seen one, my 
knowledge of the work must have been merely such as could be gleaned from 
the reading of reviews. The unlucky controversy, that subsequently arose out of 
it, directed afresh my attention, in common with that of others, to Rossetti and 
his school of poetry, with the result of impressing my mind with qualities of the 
work that were certainly quite outside the issues involved in the discussion. 
Some two or three years after that acrimonious controversy had subsided, an 
accident, sufficiently curious to warrant my describing it, produced the effect of 
converting me from a temperate believer in the charm of music and colour in 
Rossetti’s lyric verse, to an ardent admirer of his imaginative genius as displayed 
in the higher walks of his art. 

I had set out with a knapsack to make one of my many periodical walking 
tours of the beautiful lake country of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Beginning 
the journey at Bowness — as tourists, if they will accept the advice of one who 
knows perhaps the whole of the country, ought always to do — I walked through 
Dungeon Ghyll, climbed the Stake Pass, descended into Borrowdale, and traced 
the course of the winding Derwent to that point at which it meets the estuary of 
the lake, and where stands the Derwentwater Hotel. A rain and thunder storm 
was gathering over the Black Sail and Great Gable as I reached the summit of 
the Pass, and travelling slowly northwards it had overtaken me. Before I reached 
the hotel, my resting-place for the night, I was certainly as thoroughly saturated 
as any one in reasonable moments could wish to be. I remember that as I passed 


into the shelter of the porch an elderly gentleman, who was standing there, 
remarked upon the severity of the storm, inquired what distance I had travelled, 
and expressed amazement that on such a day, when mists were floating, any one 
could have ventured to cover so much dangerous mountain-country, — which he 
estimated as nearly thirty miles in extent. Beyond observing that my interlocutor 
was friendly in manner and knew the country intimately, I do not remember to 
have reflected either then or afterwards upon his personality except perhaps that 
he might have answered to Wordsworth’s scarcely definite description of his 
illustrious friend as “a noticeable man,” with the further parallel, I think, of 
possessing “large grey eyes.” After attending to the obvious necessity of dry 
garments in exchange for wet ones, and otherwise comforting myself after a 
fatiguing day’s march, I descended to the drawing-room of the hotel, where a 
company of persons were trying, with that too formal cordiality peculiar to 
English people, who are accidentally thrown together in the course of a holiday, 
to get rid of the depression which results upon dishearteningly unpropitious 
weather. Music, as usual, was the gracious angel employed to banish the fiend of 
ennui, but among those who took no part either in the singing or playing, other 
than that of an enforced auditor, was the elderly gentleman, my quondam 
acquaintance of the porch, who stood apart in an alcove looking through a 
window. I stepped up to him and renewed our talk. The storm had rather 
increased than abated since my arrival; the thunder which before had rumbled 
over the distant Langdale Pikes was breaking in sharp peals over our heads, and 
flashes of sheeted lightning lit up the gathering darkness that lay between us and 
Castle Crag. A playful allusion to “poor Tom” and to King Lear’s undisputed 
sole enjoyment of such a scene (except as viewed from the ambush of a 
comfortable hotel) led to the discovery, very welcome to both at a moment when 
we were at bay for an evening’s occupation, that besides knowledge and love of 
the country round about us, we had in common some knowledge and much love 
of the far wider realm of books. Thereupon ensued a talk chiefly on authors and 
their works which lasted until long after the music had ceased, until the 
elemental as well as instrumental storm had passed, and the guests had slipped 
away one after one, and the last remaining servant of the house had, by the 
introduction of a couple of candles, given us a palpable hint that in the opinion 
of that guardian of a country inn the hour was come and gone when well- 
regulated persons should betake themselves to bed. To my delight my friend 
knew nearly every prominent living author, could give me personal descriptions 
of them, as well as scholarly and well-digested criticisms of their works. He was 
certainly no ordinary man, but who he was I have never learned with certainty, 
though I cherish the agreeable impression that I could give a shrewd guess. At 


one moment the talk turned on Festus, and then I heard the most lucid and 
philosophical account of that work I have ever listened to or read. I was told that 
the author of Festus had never (in all the years that had elapsed since its 
publication, when he was in his earliest manhood, though now he is grown 
elderly) ceased to emend it, notwithstanding the protestations of critics; and that 
an improved and enlarged edition of the poem might probably appear after his 
death. Struck with the especial knowledge displayed of the author in question, I 
asked if he happened to be a friend. Then, with a scarcely perceptible smile 
playing about the corners of the mouth (a circumstance without significance for 
me at the time and only remembered afterwards), my new acquaintance 
answered: “He is my oldest and dearest friend.” Next morning I saw my night- 
long conversationalist in company with a clergyman get on to the Buttermere 
coach and wave his hand to me as they vanished under the trees that overhung 
the Buttermere road, but in answer to many inquiries the utmost I could learn of 
my interesting acquaintance was that he was somehow understood to be a great 
author, and a friend of Charles Kingsley, who, I think they said, was or had been 
with him there or elsewhere that year. Whether besides being the “oldest and 
dearest friend” of the author of Festus, my delightful companion was Philip 
James Bailey himself I have never learned to this day, and can only cherish a 
pleasant trust; but what remains as really important in this connexion is that 
whosoever he was he originated my first real love of Rossetti’s poetry, and gave 
me my first realisable idea of the man. Taking up from the table some popular 
Garland, Casket, Treasury, or other anthology of English poetry, he pointed out 
a sonnet entitled Lost Days (to which, indeed, a friend at home had directed my 
attention), and dwelt upon its marvellous strength of spiritual insight, and power 
of symbolic phrase. Of course the sonnet was Rossetti’s. It is impossible for me 
to describe the effect produced upon me by sonnet and exposition. I resolved not 
to live many days longer without acquiring a knowledge of the body of 
Rossetti’s work. Perceiving that the gentleman knew something of the poet, I put 
questions to him which elicited the fact that he had met him many years earlier 
at, I think he said, Mrs. Gaskell’s, when Rossetti was a rather young man, known 
only as a painter and the leader of an eccentric school in art. He described him as 
a little dark man, with fine eyes under a broad brow, with a deep voice, and 
Bohemian habits— “a little Italian, in short.” [Little, by the way, Rossetti could 
not properly be said to be, but opinions as to physical proportions being so liable 
to vary, I may at once mention that he was exactly five feet eight inches in 
height, and except in early manhood, when he was somewhat attenuated, well 
built in proportion.] He further described Rossetti’s manners as those of a man in 


deliberate revolt against society; delighting in an opportunity to startle well- 
ordered persons out of their propriety, and to silence by sheer vehemence of 
denunciation the seemly protests of very good and very gentle folk. The 
portraiture seems to me now to bear the impress of truth, unlike as it is in some 
particulars to the man as I knew him. When once, however, years after the event 
recorded, I bantered Rossetti on the amiable picture of him I had received from a 
stranger, he admitted that it was in the main true to his character early in life, and 
recounted an instance in which, from sheer perversity, or at best for amusement, 
he had made the late Dean Stanley aghast with horror at the spectacle of a young 
man, born in a Christian country, and in the nineteenth century, defending (in 
sport) the vices of Neronian Home. 

The outcome of this first serious and sufficient introduction to Rossetti’s 
poetry was that I forthwith devoted time to reading and meditating upon it. 
Ultimately I lectured twice or thrice on the subject in Liverpool, first at the 
Royal Institution, and afterwards at the Free Library. The text of that lecture I 
still preserve, and as in all probability it did more than anything else to originate 
the friendship I afterwards enjoyed with the poet, I shall try to convey very 
briefly an idea of its purpose. 

Against both friendly and unfriendly critics of Rossetti I held that to place 
him among the “aesthetic” poets was an error of classification. It seemed to me 
that, unlike the poets properly so described, he had nothing in common with the 
Caliban of Mr. Browning, who worked “for work’s sole sake;” and, unlike them 
yet further, the topmost thing in him was indeed love of beauty, but the deepest 
thing was love of uncomely right. The fusion of these elements in Rossetti 
softened the mythological Italian Catholicism that I recognised as a leading thing 
in him, and subjugated his sensuous passion. I thought it wrong to say that 
Rossetti had part or lot with those false artists, or no artists, who assert, without 
fear or shame, that the manner of doing a thing should be abrogated or 
superseded by the moral purpose of its being done. On the other hand, Rossetti 
appeared to make no conscious compromise with the Puritan principle of doing 
good; and to demand first of his work the lesson or message it had for us were 
wilfully to miss of pleasure while we vainly strove for profit. He was too true an 
artist to follow art into its byeways of moral significance, and thereby cripple its 
broader arms; but at the same time all this absorption of the artist in his art 
seemed to me to live and work together with the personal instincts of the man. 
An artist’s nature cannot escape the colouring it gets from the human side of his 
nature, because it is of the essence of art to appeal to its own highest faculties 
largely through the channel of moral instincts: that music is exquisite and colour 
splendid, first, because they have an indescribable significance, and next because 


they respond to mere sense. But it appeared to me to be one thing to work for 
“work’s sole sake,” with an overruling moral instinct that gravitates, as Mr. 
Arnold would say, towards conduct, and quite another thing to absorb art in 
moral purposes. I thought that Rossetti?s poetry showed how possible it is, 
without making conscious compromise with that puritan principle of doing good 
of which Keats at one period became enamoured, to be unconsciously making 
for moral ends. There was for me a passive puritanism in Jenny which lived and 
worked together with the poet’s purely artistic passion for doing his work 
supremely well. Every thought in Dante at Verona and The Last Confession 
seemed mixed with and coloured by a personal moral instinct that was safe and 
right. 

This was perhaps the only noticeable feature of my lecture, and knowing 
Rossetti’s nature, as since the lecture I have learned to know it, I feel no great 
surprise that such pleading for the moral impulses animating his work should 
have been of all things the most likely to engage his affections. Just as Coleridge 
always resented the imputation that he had ever been concerned with 
Wordsworth and Southey in the establishment of a school of poetry, and 
contended that, in common with his colleagues, he had been inspired by no 
desire save that of imitating the best examples of Greece and Home, so Rossetti 
(at least throughout the period of my acquaintance with him) invariably shrank 
from classification with the poetry of æstheticism, and aspired to the fame of a 
poet who had been prompted primarily by the highest of spiritual emotions, and 
to whom the sensations of the body were as naught, unless they were sanctified 
by the concurrence of the soul. My lecture was printed, but quite a year elapsed 
after its preparation before it occurred to me that Rossetti himself might derive a 
moment's gratification from knowledge of the fact that he had one ardent 
upholder and sincere well-wisher hitherto unknown to him. At length I sent him 
a copy of the magazine containing my lecture on his poetry. A post or two later 
brought me the following reply: Dear Mr. Caine, — 

I am much struck by the generous enthusiasm displayed in your Lecture, 
and by the ability with which it is written. 

Y our estimate of the impulses influencing my poetry is such as I should 
wish it to suggest, and this suggestion, I believe, it will have always for a true- 
hearted nature. You say that you are grateful to me: my response is, that I am 
grateful to you: for you have spoken up heartily and 

unfalteringly for the work you love. 


I daresay you sometimes come to London. I should be very glad to know 
you, and would ask you, if you thought of calling, to give me a day’s notice 


when to expect you, as I am not always able to see visitors without appointment. 
The afternoon, about 5, might suit me, or else the evening about 9.30. With all 
best wishes, yours sincerely, 


D. G. Rossetti. 

This was the first of nearly two hundred letters in all received from Rossetti 
in the course of our acquaintance. A day or two later the following 
supplementary note reached me: I return your article. In reading it, I feel it a 

distinction that my minute plot in the poetic field should have attracted the 
gaze of one who is able to traverse its widest ranges with so much command. I 
shall be much pleased if the plan of calling on me is carried out soon — at any 
rate I trust it will be so eventually.... Have you got, or do you know, my book of 
translations called Dante and his Circle? If not, I ‘Il send you one.... 


I have been reading again your article on The Supernatural in Poetry. It is 
truly admirable — such work must soon make you a place. The dramatic paper I 
thought suffered from some immaturity. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I was equally delighted with the warmth of 
the reception accorded to my essay, and with the revelation the letters appeared 
to contain of a sincere and unselfish nature. My purpose, however, which was a 
modest one, had been served, and I made no further attempt to continue the 
correspondence, least of all did I expect or desire to originate anything of the 
nature of a friendship. In my reply to his note, however, I had asked him to 
accept the dedication of a little work of mine, and when, with abundant courtesy, 
he had declined to do so on very sufficient grounds, I felt satisfied that matters 
between us should rest where they were. It is a pleasing recollection, 
nevertheless, that Rossetti himself had taken a different view of the relation that 
had grown up between us, and by many generous appeals induced me to put by 
all further thoughts of abandoning the correspondence out of regard for him. 
There had ensued an interval in which I did not write to him, whereupon he 
addressed to me a hurried note, saying: Let me have a line from you. I am 
haunted by the idea, that in declining the dedication, I may have hurt you. I 
assure you I should be proud to be associated in any way with your work, but 
gave you my very reasons. 


I shall be pleased if you do not think them sufficient, and still carry out 

your original intention.... At least write to me. 
I replied to this letter (containing, as it did, the expression of so much more 
than the necessary solicitude), by saying that I too had been haunted, but it had 


been by the fear that I had been asking too much of his attention. As to the 
dedication, so far from feeling hurt, by Rossetti’s declining it, I had grown to see 
that such was the only course that remained to him to take. The terms in which 
he had replied to my offer of it (so far from being of a kind to annoy or hurt me), 
had, to my thinking, been only generous, sympathetic, and beautiful. Again he 
wrote: My dear Caine, — 

Let me assure you at once that correspondence with yourself is one of my 
best pleasures, and that you cannot write too much or too often for me; though 
after what you have told me as to the apportioning of your time, I should be 

unwilling to encroach unduly upon it. Neither should I on my side prove 
very tardy in reply, as you are one to whom I find there is something to say when 
I sit down with a pen and paper. I have a good deal of enforced evening leisure, 
as it is seldom I can paint or draw by gaslight. It would not be right in me to 
refrain from saying that to meet with one so “leal and true” to myself as you are 
has been a consolation amid much discouragement.... I perceive you have had a 
complete poetic career which you have left behind to strike out into wider 
waters.... The passage on Night, which you say was written under the planet 
Shelley, seems to me (and to my brother, to whom I read it) to savour more of 
the “mortal moon” — that is, of a weird and sombre 

Elizabethanism, of which Beddoes may be considered the modern 
representative. But we both think it has an 

unmistakeable force and value; and if you can write better poetry than this, 
let your angel say unto you, Write. 


I take it that it would be wholly unwise of me in selecting excerpts from 
Rossetti’s letters entirely to withhold the passages that concern exclusively (so 
far as their substance goes) my own early doings or try-ings-to-do; for it ought to 
be a part of my purpose to lay bare the beginnings of that friendship by virtue of 
which such letters exist. I can only ask the readers of these pages to accept my 
assurance, that whatever the number and extent of the passages which I publish 
that are necessarily in themselves of more interest to myself personally than to 
the public generally, they are altogether disproportionate to the number and 
extent of those I withhold. I cannot, however, resist the conclusion that such 
picture as they afford of a man beyond the period of middle life capable of 
bending to a new and young friend, and of thinking with and for him, is not 
without an exceptional literary interest as being so contrary to every-day 
experience. Hence, I am not without hope that the occasional references to 
myself which in the course of these extracts I shall feel it necessary to introduce, 
may be understood to be employed by me as much for their illustrative value 


(being indicative of Rossetti’s character), as for any purpose less purely 
impersonal. 

The passage of verse referred to was copied out for Rossetti in reply to an 
inquiry as to whether I had written poetry. Prompted no doubt by the 
encouragement derived in this instance, I submitted from time to time other 
verses to Rossetti, as subsequent letters show, but it says something for the value 
of his praise that whatever the measure of it when his sympathies were fairly 
aroused, and whatever his natural tendency to look for the characteristic merits 
rather than defects of compositions referred to his judgment, his candour was 
always prominent among his good qualities when censure alone required to be 
forthcoming. Among many frank utterances of an opinion early formed, that 
whatever my potentialities as a writer of prose, I had but small vocation as a 
writer of poetry, I preserve one such utterance, which will, I trust, be found not 
less interesting to other readers from affording a glimpse of the writer’s attitude 
towards the old controversy touching the several and distinguishing elements 
that contribute to make good prose on the one hand and good verse on the other. 

On one occasion he had sent me his fine sonnet on Keats, then just written, 
and, in acknowledging the receipt of it with many expressions of admiration, I 
remarked that for some days I had been struggling desperately, in all senses, to 
incubate a sonnet on the same somewhat hackneyed subject. I had not written a 
line or put pen to paper for the purpose, but I could tell him, in general terms, 
what my unaccomplished marvel of sonnet-craft was to be about. 

Rossetti replied saying that the scheme for a sonnet was “extremely 
beautiful,” and urging me to “do it at once.” Alas for my intrepidity, “do it” I 
did, with the result of awakening my correspondent to the certainty that, 
whatever embowerings I had in my mind, that shy bird the sonnet would seek in 
vain for a nest to hide in there. It asked so much special courage to send a first 
attempt at sonneteering to the greatest living master of the sonnet that moral 
daring alone ought to have got me off lightly, but here is Rossetti’s reply, 
valuable now, as well for the view it affords of the poet’s attitude towards the 
sonnet as a medium of expression, as for other reasons already assigned. The 
opening passage alludes to a lyric of humble life. 

You may be sure I do not mean essential discouragement when I say that, full 
as Nell is of reality and pathos, your swing of arm seems to me firmer and freer 
in prose than in verse. I do think I see your field to lie chiefly in the 
achievements of fervid and impassioned prose.... I am sure that, when sending 
me your first sonnet, you wished me to say quite frankly what I think of it. Well, 
I do not think it shows a special vocation for this condensed and emphatic form. 
The prose version you sent me seems to say much more distinctly what this says 


with some want of force. The octave does not seem to me very clearly put, and 
the sestet does not emphasize in a sufficiently striking way the idea which the 
prose sketch conveyed to me, — that of Keats’s special privilege in early death: 
viz., the lovely monumentalized image he bequeathed to us of the young poet. 
Also I must say that more special originality and even newness (though this 
might be called a vulgarizing word), of thought and picture in individual lines — 
more of this than I find here — seems to me the very first qualification of a 
sonnet — otherwise it puts forward no right to be so short, but might seem a 
severed passage from a longer poem depending on development. I would almost 
counsel you to try the same theme again — or else some other theme in sonnet- 
form. I thought the passage on Night you sent showed an aptitude for choice 
imagery. I should much like to see something which you view as your best 
poetic effort hitherto. After all, there is no need that every gifted writer should 
take the path of poetry — still less of sonneteering. I am confident in your 
preference for frankness on my part. 

I tried the theme again before I abandoned it, and was so fortunate as to get 
him to admit a degree of improvement such as led to his desiring to recall his 
conjectural judgment on my possibilities as a sonnet-writer, but as the letters in 
which he characterises the advance are neither so terse in criticism, nor so 
interesting from the exposition of principles, as the one quoted, I pass them by. 
With more confidence in my ultimate comparative success than I had ever 
entertained, Rossetti was only anxious that I should engage in that work to which 
I. could address myself with a sense of command; and I think it will be agreed 
that, where temperate confidence in what the future may legitimately hold for 
one is united to earnest and rightly directed endeavour in the present, it is often a 
good thing for the man who stands on the threshold of life (to whom, 
nevertheless, the path passed seems ever to stretch out of sight backwards) to be 
told the extent to which, little enough at the most, his clasp (to use a phrase of 
Mr. Browning) may be equal to his grasp. 

My residing, as I did, at a distance from London, was at once the difficulty 
which for a time prevented our coming together and the necessity for 
correspondence by virtue of which these letters exist. As I failed, however, from 
hampering circumstance, to meet at once with himself, Rossetti invariably 
displayed a good deal of friendly anxiety to bring me into contact with his 
friends as frequently as occasion rendered it feasible to do so. In this way I met 
with Mr. Madox Brown, who was at the moment engaged on his admirable 
frescoes in the Manchester Town Hall, and in this way also I met with other 
friends of his resident in my neighbourhood. When I came to know him more 
intimately I perceived that besides the kindliness of intention which had 


prompted him to bring me into what he believed to be agreeable associations, he 
had adopted this course from the other motive of desiring to be reassured as to 
the comparative harmlessness of my personality, for he usually followed the 
introduction to a friend by a private letter of thanks for the reception accorded 
me, and a number of dexterously manipulated allusions, which always, I found, 
produced the desired result of eliciting the required information (to be gleaned 
only from personal intercourse) as to my manner and habits. Later in our 
acquaintance, I found that he, like all meditative men, had the greatest 
conceivable dread of being taken unawares, and that there was no safer way for 
any fresh acquaintance to insure his taking violently against him, than to take the 
step of coming down upon him suddenly, and without appointment, or before a 
sufficient time had elapsed between the beginning of the friendship and the 
actual personal encounter, to admit of his forming preconceived ideas of the 
manner of man to expect. The agony he suffered upon the unexpected visit of 
even the most ardent of well-wishers could scarcely be realised at the moment, 
from the apparent ease, and assumed indifference of his outward bearing, and 
could only be known to those who were with him after the trying ordeal had 
been passed, or immediately before the threatened intrusion had been 
consummated. 

Early in our correspondence a friend of his, an art critic of distinction, visited 
Liverpool with the purpose of lecturing on the valuable examples of Byzantine 
art in the Eoyal Institution of that city. The lecture was, I fear, almost too good 
and quite too technical for some of the hearers, many of whom claim (and with 
reason) to be lovers of art, and cover the walls of their houses with beautiful 
representations of lovely landscape, but at the same time erect huge furnaces 
which emit vast volumes of black smoke such as prevent the sky of any 
Liverpool landscape being for an instant lovely. I doubt if the lecture could have 
been treated more popularly, but there was manifestly a lack of merited 
appreciation. The archaisms of some of the pictures chosen for illustration (early 
Byzantine examples exclusively) appeared to cause certain of the audience to 
smile at much of the lecturer’s enthusiasm. Fortunately the man chiefly 
concerned seemed unconscious of all this. And indeed, however he fared in 
public, in private he was only too “dreadfully attended.” After the lecture a good 
many folks gave him the benefit of their invaluable opinions on various art 
questions, and some, as was natural, made pitiful slips. I observed with secret 
and scarcely concealed satisfaction his courageous loyalty in defence of his 
friends, and his hitting out in their defence when he believed them to be assailed. 
One superlative intelligence, eager to do honour to the guest, yet ignorant of his 
claim to such honour, gave him a wonderfully facile and racy comment on the 


pre-Raphaelite painters, and, in particular, made the ridiculous blunder of a 
deliberate attack upon Rossetti, and then paused for breath and for the lecturer’s 
appreciative response; of course, Rossetti’s friend was not to be drawn into such 
disloyalty for an instant, even to avoid the risk of ruffling the plumage of the 
mightiest of the corporate cacklers. Rossetti had permitted me in his name to 
meet his friend, and in writing subsequently I alluded to the affection with which 
he had been mentioned, also to something that had been said of his immediate 
surroundings, and to that frank championing of his claims which I have just 
described. Rossetti’s reply to this is interesting as affording a pathetic view of 
his isolation of life and of the natural affectionateness of his nature: I am very 
glad you were welcomed by dear staunch S — , as I felt sure you would 
be. He holds the honourable position of being almost the only living art-critic 
who has really himself worked through the art-schools practically, and learnt to 
draw and paint. He is one of my oldest and best friends, of whom few can be 
numbered at my age, from causes only too varying. 


Go from me, summer friends, and tarry not, — 
I am no summer friend, but wintry cold, etc. 


So be it, as needs must be, — not for all, let us hope, and not with all, as 
good S — shews. I have not seen him since his return. I wrote him a line 
to thank him for his friendly reception of you, and he wrote in return to thank me 
for your acquaintance, and spoke very pleasantly of you. 

Your youth seems to have surprised him. I sent a letter of his to your 
address. I hope you may see more of him.... 
You mention something he said to you of me and my 

surroundings. They are certainly quiet enough as fax as retirement goes, 
and I have often thought I should enjoy the presence of a congenial and 
intellectual housefellow and boardfellow in this big barn of mine, which is 
actually going to rack and ruin for want of use. But where to find the welcome, 
the willing, and the able combined in one? ... 

I was truly concerned to hear of the attack of ill-health you have suffered 
from, though you do not tell me its exact nature. I hope it was not accompanied 
by any such symptoms as you mentioned before. . . . I myself have had similar 
symptoms (though not so fully as you describe), and have spat blood at intervals 
for years, but now think nothing of it — nor indeed ever did, — waiting for 
further alarm signals which never came. 


. . . By-the-bye, I have since remembered that Burne Jones, many years 
ago, had such an experience as you spoke of before — quite as bad certainly. He 
was weak for some time after, and has frequently been reminded in minor ways 
of it, but seems now (at about forty-six or forty-seven) to be more settled in 
health and stronger, perhaps, than ever 

before.... Your letter holds out the welcome probability of meeting you 
here ere long. 

This friendly solicitude regarding my health was excited by the revelation of 
what seemed to me at the time a startling occurrence, but has doubtless 
frequently happened to others, and has certainly since happened to myself 
without provoking quite so much outcry. The blood-spitting to which Rossetti 
here alleges he was liable was of a comparatively innocent nature. In later years 
he was assuredly not altogether a hero as to personal suffering, and I afterwards 
found that, upon the periodical recurrence of the symptom, he never failed to 
become convinced that he spat arterial blood, and that on each occasion he had 
received his death-warrant. Proof enough was adduced that the blood came from 
the minor vessels of the throat, and this was undoubtedly the case in the majority 
of instances, but whether the same explanation applied to one alarming 
occurrence which I shall now recount, seems to me uncertain. 

During the two or three weeks preceding our departure for Cumberland, in the 
autumn of 1881, during the time of our residence there and during the first few 
weeks after our return to London, Rossetti was afflicted by a violent cough. I 
noticed that it troubled him almost exclusively in the night-time, and after the 
taking of chloral; that it was sometimes attended by vomiting; and that it 
invariably shook his whole system so terribly as to leave him for a while entirely 
prostrate from sheer physical exhaustion. The spectacle was a painful one, and I 
watched closely its phenomena, with the result of convincing myself that 
whatever radical mischief lay at the root of it, the damage done was seriously 
augmented by a conscious giving way to it, induced, I thought, by hope of the 
relief it sometimes afforded the stomach to get rid of the nauseous drug at a 
moment of reduced digestive vitality. Then it became my fear that in these 
violent and prolonged retchings internal injury might be sustained, and so I 
begged him to try to restrain the tendency to cough so much and often. He took 
the remonstrance with great goodnature (observing that he perceived I thought 
he was putting it on), but I was not conscious that at any moment he acted upon 
my suggestion. At the time in question I was under the necessity of leaving him 
for a day or two every week in order to fulfil, a course of lecturing engagements 
at a distance; and upon my return in each instance I was told much of all that had 
happened to him in the interval. On one occasion, however, I was conscious that 


something had occurred of which he desired to make a disclosure, for amongst 
the gifts that Rossetti had not got was that of concealing from his intimate 
friends any event, however trifling, or however important, which weighed upon 
his mind. At length I begged him to say what had happened, whereupon, with 
great reluctance and many protestations of his intention to observe silence, and 
constant injunctions as to secrecy, he told me that during the night of my 
absence, in the midst of one of his bouts of coughing, he had discharged an 
enormous quantity of blood. “I know this is the final signal,” he said, “and I shall 
die.” I did my utmost to compose him by recounting afresh the personal incident 
hinted at, with many added features of (I trust) justifiable exaggeration, but it is 
hardly necessary to say that I did not hold the promise I gave him as to secrecy 
sufficiently sacred, or so exclusive, as to forbid my revealing the whole 
circumstance to his medical attendant. I may add that from that moment the 
cough entirely disappeared. 

To return from this reminiscence of a later period to the beginnings, three 
years earlier, of our correspondence, I will bring the present chapter to a close by 
quoting short passages from three letters written on the eve of my first visit to 
Rossetti, in 1880: I will be truly glad to meet you when you come to town. You 
will recognise the hole-and-cornerest of all existences; but PI read you a ballad 
or two, and have Brown’s report to back my certainty of liking you.... I would 
propose that you should dine with me at 8.30 on the Monday of your visit, and 
spend the evening.... Better come at 5.30 to 6 (if feasible to you), that I may try 
to show you a picture by daylight... 

Of course, when I speak of your dining with me, I mean téte- 

a-téte, and without ceremony of any kind. I usually dine in my studio, and 
in my painting coat. I judge this will reach you in time for a note to reach me. 
Telegrams I hate. In hope of the pleasure of a meeting, yours ever. 

How that “hole-and-cornerest of all existences” struck an ardent admirer of 
the poet-painter’s genius, and a devoted lover of his personal character, as then 
revealed to me, I hope to describe in a later section of this book. Meantime I 
must proceed to cull from the epistolary treasures I possess a number of 
interesting passages on literary subjects, called forth in the course of an 
intercourse which, at that stage, had few topics of a private nature to divert it 
from a channel of impersonal discussion. It is a fact that the letters written to me 
by Rossetti in the year 1880 deal so largely with literary affairs (chiefly of the 
past) as to be almost capable of verbatim reproduction, even at the present short 
interval after his death. If they were to be reproduced, they would be found to 
cover two hundred pages of the present volume, and to be so easy, fluent, varied, 
and wholly felicitous as to style, and full of research and reflection as to 


substance, as probably to earn for the writer a foremost place for epistolary 
power. Indeed, I am not without hope that this accession of a fresh reputation 
may result even upon the excerpts I have decided to introduce. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was very natural that our earliest correspondence should deal chiefly with 
Rossetti?s own works, for those works gave rise to it. He sent me a copy of his 
translations from early Italian poets (Dante and his Circle), and a copy of his 
story, entitled Hand and Soul. In posting the latter, he said: I don’t know if you 
ever saw a sort of story of mine called Hand and Soul. I send you one with this, 
as printed to go in my poems (though afterwards omitted, being, nevertheless, 
more poem than story). I printed it since in the Fortnightly — and, I believe, 
abolished one or two extra sentimentalities. You may have seen it there. In case 
it’s stale, I enclose with this a sonnet which must be new, for I only wrote it the 
other day. 


I have already, in the proper place in this volume, said how the story first 
struck me. Perhaps I had never before reading it seen quite so clearly the 
complete mission as well as enforced limitations of true art. All the many subtle 
gradations in the development of purpose were there beautifully pictured in a 
little creation that was charming in the full sense of a word that has wellnigh lost 
its charm. For all such as cried out against pursuits originating in what Keats had 
christened “the infant chamber of sensation,” and for all such as demanded that 
everything we do should be done to “strengthen God among men,” the story 
provided this answer: “When at any time hath He cried unto thee, saying, ‘My 
son, lend me thy shoulder, for I fall’?” 


The sonnet sent, and spoken of as having just been written (the letter bears 
post-mark February 1880), was the sonnet on the sonnet. It is throughout 
beautiful and in two of its lines (those depicting the dark wharf and the black 
Styx) truly magnificent. It appears most to be valued, however, as affording a 
clue to the attitude of mind adopted towards this form of verse by the greatest 
master of it in modern poetry. I think it is Mr. Pater who says that a fine poem in 
manuscript carries an aroma with it, and a sensation of music. I must have 
enjoyed the pleasure of such a presence somewhat frequently about this period, 
for many of the poems that afterwards found places in the second volume of 
ballads and sonnets were sent to me from time to time. 


I should like to know what were the three or four vols. on Italian poetry 
which you mentioned in a former letter, and which my book somewhat recalled 


to your mind. I was not aware of any such extensive English work on the 
subject. 

Or do you perhaps mean Trucchi’s Italian Dugento Poésie inédite? I am 
sincerely delighted at your rare interest in what I have sent you — both the 
translations, story, etc. — I enclose three printed pieces meant for my volume 
but omitted: — the ballad, because it deals trivially with a base amour (it was 
written very early) and is therefore really reprehensible to some extent; the 
Shakspeare sonnet, because of its incongruity with the rest of the poems, and 
also because of the insult (however jocose) to the worshipful body of tailors; and 
the political sonnet for reasons which are plain enough, though the date at which 
I wrote it (not without feeling) involves now a prophetic value. In a MS. 

vol. I have a sonnet (1871) After the German Subjugation of France, which 
enforces the prophecy by its fulfilment. In this MS. vol. are a few pieces which 
were the only ones I copied in doubt as to their admission when I printed the 
poems, but none of which did I admit. One day I ‘ll send it for you to look at. It 
contains a few sonnets bearing on public matters, but only a few. Tell me what 
you think on reading my things. All you said in your letter of this morning was 
very grateful to me. I have a fair amount by me in the way of later MS. which I 
may shew you some day when we meet. Meanwhile I feel that your energies are 
already in full swing — work coming on the heels of work — and that your time 
cannot long be deferred as regards your place as a writer. 

The ballad of which Rossetti here speaks as dealing trivially with a base 
amour is entitled Dennis Shand. Though an early work, it affords perhaps the 
best evidence extant of the poet’s grasp of the old ballad style: it runs easiest of 
all his ballads, and is in some respects his best. Mr. J. A. Symonds has, in my 
judgment, made the error of speaking of Rossetti as incapable of reproducing the 
real note of such ballads as Chevy Chase and Sir Patrick Spens. Mr. Symonds 
was right in his eloquent comments (Macmillan’s Magazine, February 1882), so 
far as they concern the absence from Rose Mary, The King’s Tragedy, and The 
White Ship of the sinewy simplicity of the old singers. But in those poems 
Rossetti attempted quite another thing. There is a development of the English 
ballad that is entirely of modern product, being far more complex than the 
primitive form, and getting rid to some extent of the out-worn notion of the 
ballad being actually sung to set music, but retaining enough of the sweep of a 
free rhythm to carry a sensible effect as of being chanted when read. This is a 
sort of ballad-romance, such as Christabel and The Lay of the Last Minstrel; and 
this, and this only, was what Rossetti aimed after, and entirely compassed in his 
fine works just mentioned. But (as Rossetti himself remarked to me in 


conversation when I repeated Mr. Symonds’s criticism, and urged my own 
grounds of objection to it), that the poet was capable of the directness and 
simplicity which characterise the early ballad-writers, he had given proof in The 
Staff and Scrip and Stratton Water. Dennis Shand is valuable as evidence going 
in the same direction, but the author’s objection to it, on ethical grounds, must 
here prevail to withhold it from publication. 

The Shakspeare sonnet, spoken of in the letter as being withheld on account 
of its incongruity with the rest of the poems, was published in an early Academy, 
notwithstanding its jocose allusion to the worshipful body of tailors. As it is little 
known, and really very powerful in itself, and interesting as showing the author’s 
power over words in a new direction, I print it in this place. 

ON THE SITE OF A MULBERRY TREE. 


Planted by Wm. Shakspeare; felled by the Rev. F. Gastrell. 

This tree, here fall’n, no common birth or death Shared with its kind. The 
world’s enfranchised son, Who found the trees of Life and Knowledge one, Here 
set it, frailer than his laurel-wreath. 


Shall not the wretch whose hand it fell beneath Rank also singly — the 
supreme unhung? 
Lo! Sheppard, Turpin, pleading with black tongue This viler thief’s 
unsuffocated breath! 


We ‘U search thy glossary, Shakspeare! whence almost, And whence 
alone, some name shall be reveal’d For this deaf drudge, to whom no length of 
ears Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres; Whose soul is carrion now, — 
too mean to yield Some tailor’s ninth allotment of a ghost. 


Stratford-on-Avon. 

The other sonnets referred to, those, namely, on the French Liberation of 
Italy, and the German Subjugation of France, display all Rossetti’s mastery of 
craftsmanship. In strength of vision, in fertility of rhythmic resource, in pliant 
handling, these sonnets are, in my judgment, among the best written by the 
author; and if I do not quote them here, or altogether regret that they do not 
appear in the author’s works, it is not because I have any sense of their possibly 
offending against the delicate sensibilities of an age in which it seems necessary 
to hide out of sight whatever appears to impinge upon the domain of what is 
called our lower nature. 


The circumstance has hardly obtained even so much as a passing mention that 
Rossetti made certain very important additions to the ballad of Sister Helen, just 
before passing the old volume through the press afresh for publication, 
contemporaneously with the new book. The letters I am now to quote show the 
origin of those additions, and are interesting, as affording a view of the author’s 
estimate of the gain in respect of completeness of conception, and sterner tragic 
spirit which resulted upon their adoption. 

I was very glad to have the three articles together, including the one in which 
you have written on myself. Looking at this again, it seems to me you must 
possess the best edition (the Tauchnitz, which has my last emendations). 
Otherwise I have been meaning all along to offer you a copy of this edition, as I 
have some. Who was your informant as to dates of the poems, etc.? They are not 
correct, yet show some inkling. Jenny (in a first form) was written almost as 
early as The Blessed Damozel, which I wrote (and have altered little since), 
when I was eighteen. It was first printed when I was twenty-one. Of the first 
Jenny, perhaps fifty lines survive here and there, but I felt it was quite beyond 
me then (a world I was then happy enough to be a stranger to), and later I re- 
wrote it completely. I will give you correct particulars at some time. Sister 
Helen, I may mention, was written either in 1851 or beginning of 1852, and was 
printed in something called The Dússeldorf Annual {*} (published in Germany) 
in 1853; though since much revised in detail — not in the main. You will be 
horror-struck to hear that the first main addition to this poem was made by me 
only a few days ago! — eight stanzas (six together, and two scattered ones) 
involving a new incident!! Your hair is on end, I know, but if you heard the 
stanzas, they would smooth if not curl it. The gain is immense. 

* In The Diisseldorf Annual the poem was signed H. H. H., and in 
explanation of this signature Rossetti wrote on his own copy the following 
characteristic note:— “The initials as above were taken from the lead-pencil.” 

In reply to this I told Rossetti that, as a “jealous honourer” of his, I confessed 
to some uneasiness when I read that he had been making important additions to 
Sister Helen. That I could not think of a stage of the story that would bear so to 
be severed from what goes before or comes after it as to admit of interpolation 
might not of itself go for much; but the entire ballad was so rounded into unity, 
one incident so naturally begetting the next, and the combined incidents so 
properly building up a fabric of interest of which the meaning was all inwoven, 
that I could not but fear that whatever the gain in certain directions, the additions 
of any stanzas involving a new incident might, in some measure, cripple the rest. 
Even though the new stanzas were as beautiful, or yet more beautiful than the 


old ones, and the incident as impressive as any that goes before it, or comes after 
it, the gain to the poem as an individual creation was not, I thought, assured 
because people used to say my style was hard. 

Rossetti was mistaken in supposing that I possessed the latest and best edition 
of his Poems, but I had seen the latest of all English editions, and had noted in it 
several valuable emendations which, in subsequent quotation, I had been careful 
to employ. One of these seemed to me to involve an immeasurable gain. A 
stanza of Sister Helen, in its first form, ran: Oh, the wind is sad in the iron chill, 

Sister Helen, 
And weary sad they look by the hill; 
But Keith of Ewern ‘s sadder still, 
Little brother. — etc. etc. 

In the later edition the fourth line of this stanza ran: But he and I are sadder 
still. 

The change adds enormously to one’s estimate of the characterisation. All 
through the ballad one wants to feel that, despite the bitterness of her speech, the 
heart of the relentless witch is breaking. Like The Broken Heart of Ford, the 
ballad with the amended line was a masterly picture of suppressed emotion. I 
hoped the new incident touched the same chord. Rossetti replied: Thanks for 
your present letter, which I will answer with pleasurable care. At present I send 
you the Tauchnitz edition of my things. The bound copy is hideous, but more 
convenient — the other pretty. You will find a good many things bettered (I 
believe) even on the latest English edition. I did not remember that the line you 
quote from Sister Helen appeared in the new form at all in an English issue. I am 
greatly pleased at your thinking it, as I do, quite a transfiguring change... The 
next point I have marked in your letter is that about the additions to Sister Helen. 
Of course I knew that your hair must arise from your scalp in protest. But what 
should you say if Keith of Ewern were a three days’ bridegroom — if the spell 
had begun on the wedding-morning — and if the bride herself became the last 
pleader for mercy? I fancy you will see your way now. The culminating, 
irresistible provocation helps, I think, to humanize Helen, besides lifting the 
tragedy to a yet sterner height. 

If I had felt (as Rossetti predicted I should) an uneasy sensation about the 
roots of the hair upon hearing that he was making important additions to the 
ballad which seemed to me to be the finest of his works, the sensation in that 
quarter was not less, but more, upon learning the nature of those additions. But I 
mistook the character of the new incidents. That Sister Helen should be herself 
the abandoned bride of Ewern (for so I understood the poet's explanation), and, 


as such, the last pleader for mercy, pointed, I thought, in the direction of the 
humanizing emendation (“But he and I are sadder still “) which had given me so 
much pleasure. That Keith of Ewern should be a three-days’ bridegroom, and 
that the spell should begin on the wedding morning, were incidents that seemed 
to intensify every line of the poem. In this view of Rossetti’s account of the 
additions, there were certainly difficulties out of which I could see no way, but I 
seemed to realise that Helen’s hate, like Macbeth’s ambition, had overleaped 
itself, and fallen on the other side, and that she would undo her work, if to return 
were not harder than to go on; her initiate sensibility had gained hard use, but 
even as hate recoils on love, so out of the ashes of hate love had arisen. In this 
view of the characterisation of Helen, the parallel with Macbeth struck me more 
and more as I thought of it. When Macbeth kills Duncan, and hears the grooms 
of the chamber cry in their sleep— “God bless us,” he cannot say “Amen,” 

I had most need of blessing, and Amen 

Stuck in my throat. 

Helen pleading too late for mercy against the potency of the spell she herself 
had raised, seemed to me an incident that raised her to the utmost height of tragic 
creation. But Rossetti’s purpose was at once less ambitious and more satisfying. 

Your passage as to the changes in Sister Helen could not well (with all its 
fine suggestiveness) be likely to meet exactly a reality which had not been 
submitted to your eye in the verses themselves. It is the bride of Keith who is the 
last pleader — as vainly as the others, and with a yet more exulting development 
of vengeance in the forsaken witch. The only acknowledgment by her of a 
mutual misery is still found in the line you spotted as so great a gain before, and 
in the last line she speaks. I ought to have sent the stanzas to explain them 
properly, but have some reluctance to ventilate them at present, much as I should 
like the opportunity of reading them to you. They will meet your eye in due 
course, and I am sure of your approval also as regards their value to the ballad... 
Don’t let the changes in Helen get wind overmuch. I want them to be new when 
published. Answer this when you can. I like getting your epistles. 

The fresh stanzas in question, which had already obtained the suffrages of his 
brother, of Mr. Bell Scott, and other qualified critics, were subsequently sent to 
me. They are as follows. After Keith of Keith, the father of Sister Helen’s 
sometime lover, has pleaded for his son in vain, the last suppliant to arrive is his 
son’s bride: A lady here, by a dark steed brought, 

Sister Helen, 
So darkly clad I saw her not. 
“See her now or never see aught, 
Little brother!” 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, Whit more to see, between Hell and Heaven?) 
“Her hood falls back, and the moon shines fair, Sister Helen, 
On the Lady of Ewern’s golden hair.” 

“Blest hour of my power and her despair, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Hour blest and bann’d, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow, Sister Helen, 
“Neath the bridal-wreath three days ago.” 

“One morn for pride and three days for woe, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days, three nights, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Her clasp*d hands stretch from her bending head, Sister Helen; 
With the loud wind’s wail her sobs are wed.” 

“What wedding-strains hath her bridal bed, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What strain but death’s, between Hell and Heaven?) 
“She may not speak, she sinks in a swoon, 
Sister Helen, — 
She lifts her lips and gasps on the moon.” 
“Oh! might I but hear her soul’s blithe tune, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Her woe’s dumb cry, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“They’ve caught her to Westholm’s saddle-bow, 
Sister Helen, 
And her moonlit hair gleams white in its flow.” 
“Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Woe-withered gold, between Hell and Heaven!) 

Besides these there are two new stanzas, one going before, and the other 
following after, the six stanzas quoted, but as the scattered passages involve no 
farther incident, and are rather of interest as explaining and perfecting the idea 
here expressed, than valuable in themselves, I do not reprint them. 


I think it must be allowed, by fit judges, that nothing more subtly conceived 
than this incident can be met with in English poetry, though something akin to it 
was projected by Coleridge in an episode of his contemplated Michael Scott. It is 
— in the full sense of an abused epithet — too weird to be called picturesque. 
But the crowning merit of the poem still lies, as I have said, in the domain of 
character. Through all the outbursts of her ignescent hate Sister Helen can never 
lose the ineradicable relics of her human love: But he and I are sadder still. 

As Rossetti from time to time made changes in his poems, he transcribed the 
amended verses in a copy of the Tauchnitz edition which he kept constantly by 
him. Upon reference to this little volume some days after his death, I discovered 
that he had prefaced Sister Helen with a note written in pencil, of which he had 
given me the substance in conversation about the time of the publication of the 
altered version, but which he abandoned while passing the book through the 
press. The note (evidently designed to precede the ballad) runs: It is not unlikely 
that some may be offended at seeing the additions made thus late to the ballad of 
S. H. My best excuse is that I believe some will wonder with myself that such a 
climax did not enter into the first conception. 

At the foot of the poem this further note is written: I wrote this ballad either 
in 1851 or early in 1852. It was printed in a thing called The Düsseldorf Annual 
in (I think) 1853 — published in Germany. {*} 


* [n the same private copy of the Poems the following explanatory passage 
was written over the much-discussed sonnet, entitled, The Monochord:— “That 
sublimated mood of the soul in which a separate essence of itself seems as it 
were to oversoar and survey it.” Neither the style nor the substance is 
characteristic of Rossetti, and though I do not at the moment remember to have 
met with the passage elsewhere, I doubt not it is a quotation. That quotation 
marks are employed is not in itself evidence of much moment, for Rossetti had 
Coleridge’s enjoyment of a literary practical joke, and on one occasion prefixed 
to a story in manuscript a long passage on noses purporting to be from Tristram 
Shandy, but which is certainly not discoverable in Sterne’s story. 

The next letter I shall quote appears to explain itself: There is a last point in 
your long letter which I have not noticed, though it interested me much: viz., 
what you say of your lecture on my poetry; your idea of possibly returning to 
and enlarging it would, if carried out, be welcome to me. 

I suppose ere long I must get together such additional work as I have to 
show — probably a good deal added to the old vol. (which has been for some 
time out of print) and one longer poem by itself. The House of Life, when next 


issued, will I trust be doubled in number of sonnets; it is nearly so already. Your 
writing that essay in one day, and the information as to subsequent additions, I 
noted, and should like to see the passage on Jenny which you have not yet used, 
if extant. The time taken in composition reminds me of the fact (so long ago!) 
that I wrote the tale of Hand and Soul (with the exception of an opening page or 
two) all in one night in December 1849, beginning I suppose about 2 

A.M. and ending about 7. In such a case a landscape and sky all 
unsurmised open gradually in the mind — a sort of spiritual Turner, among 
whose hills one ranges and in whose waters one strikes out at unknown liberty; 
but I have found this only in nightlong work, which I have seldom attempted, for 
it leaves one entirely broken, and this state was mine when I described the like of 
it at the close of the story, ah! once again, how long ago! I have thought of 
including this story in next issue of poems, but am uncertain. What think you? 

It seemed certain that Hand and Soul ought not to continue to lie in the back 
numbers, of a magazine. The story, being more poem than aught else, might 
properly lay claim to a place in any fresh collection of the author’s works. I 
could see no natural objection on the score of its being written in prose. As 
Coleridge and Wordsworth both aptly said, prose is not the antithesis of poetry; 
science and poetry may stand over-against each other, as Keats implied by his 
famous toast: “Confusion to the man who took the poetry out of the moon,” but 
prose and poetry surely are or may be practically one. We know that in rhythmic 
flow they sometimes come very close together, and nowhere closer than in the 
heightened prose and the poetry of Rossetti. Poetic prose may not be the best 
prose, just as (to use a false antithesis) dull poetry is called prosaic; but there is 
no natural antagonism between prose and verse as literary mediums, provided 
always that the spirit that animates them be akin. Rossetti himself constantly 
urged that in prose the first necessity was that it should be direct, and he knew 
no reproach of poetry more damning than to say it was written in proseman’s 
diction. This was the key to his depreciation of Wordsworth, and doubtless it 
was this that ultimately operated with him to exclude the story from his 
published works. I took another view, and did not see that an accidental 
difference of outward form ought to prevent his uniting within single book- 
covers productions that had so much of their essential spirit in common. Unlike 
the Chinese, we do not read by sight only, and there is in the story such richness, 
freshness, and variety of cadence, as appeal to the ear also. Prose may be the 
lowest order of rhythmic composition, but we know it is capable of such purity, 
sweetness, strength, and elasticity, as entitle it to a place as a sister art with 
poetry. Milton, however, although he wrote the noblest of English prose, seemed 


more than half ashamed of it, as of a kind of left-handed performance. Goethe 
and Wordsworth, on the other hand, not to speak of Coleridge and Shelley (or 
yet of Keats, whose letters are among the very best examples extant of the 
English epistolary style), wrote prose of wonderful beauty and were not ashamed 
of it. In Milton’s case the subjects, I imagine, were to blame for his indifference 
to his achievements in prose, for not even the Westminster Convention, or the 
divorce topics of Tetrachordon, or yet the liberty of the press, albeit raised to a 
level of philosophic first principles, were quite up to those fixed stars of 
sublimity about which it was Milton’s pleasure to revolve. Hand and Soul is in 
faultless harmony with Rossetti’s work in verse, because distinguished by the 
same strength of imagination. That it was written in a single night seems 
extraordinary when viewed in relation to its sustained beauty; but it is done in a 
breath, and has all the excellencies of fervour and force that result upon that 
method of composition only. 

A year or two later than the date of the correspondence with which I am now 
dealing, Rossetti read aloud a fragment of a story written about the period of 
Hand and Soul. It was to be entitled St. Agnes of Intercession, and it dealt in a 
mystic way with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. He constantly 
expressed his intention of finishing the story, and said that, although in its 
existing condition it was fully as long as the companion story, it would require 
twice as much more to complete it. During the time of our stay at Birchington, at 
the beginning of 1882, he seemed anxious to get to work upon it, and had the 
manuscript sent down from London for that purpose; but the packet lay 
unopened until after his death, when I glanced at it again to refresh my memory 
as to its contents. The fragment is much too inconclusive as to design to admit of 
any satisfying account of its plot, of which there is more, than in Hand and Soul. 
As far as it goes, it is the story of a young English painter who becomes the 
victim of a conviction that his soul has had a prior existence in this world. The 
hallucination takes entire possession of him, and so unsettles his life that he 
leaves England in search of relic or evidence of his spiritual “double.” Finally, in 
a picture-gallery abroad, he comes face to face with a portrait which’ he instantly 
recognises as the portrait of himself, both as he is now and as he was in the time 
of his antecedent existence. Upon inquiry, the portrait proves to be that of a 
distinguished painter centuries dead, whose work had long been the young 
Englishman’s guiding beacon in methods of art. Startled beyond measure at the 
singular discovery of a coincidence which, superstition apart, might well 
astonish the most unsentimental, he sickens to a fever. Here the fragment ends. 
Late one evening, in August 1881, Rossetti gave me a full account of the 


remaining incidents, but I find myself without memoranda of what was said (it 
was never my habit to keep record of his or of any man’s conversation), and my 
recollection of what passed is too indefinite in some salient particulars to make it 
safe to attempt to complete the outlines of the story. I consider the fragment in 
all respects finer than Hand and Soul, and the passage descriptive of the artist’s 
identification of his own personality in the portrait on the walls of the gallery 
among the very finest pieces of picturesque, impassioned, and dramatic writing 
that Rossetti ever achieved. On one occasion I remarked incidentally upon 
something he had said of his enjoyment of rivers of morning air {*} in the spring 
of the year, that it would be an inquiry fraught with a curious interest to find out 
how many of those who have the greatest love of the Spring were born in it. 

* Within the period of my personal knowledge of Rossetti’s habits, he 
certainly never enjoyed any “rivers of morning air” at all, unless they were such 
as visited him in a darkened bedchamber. 

One felt that one could name a goodly number among the English poets living 
and dead. It would be an inquiry, as Hamlet might say, such as would become a 
woman. To this Rossetti answered that he was born on old May-day (May 12), 
1828; and thereupon he asked the date of my own birth. 

The comparative dates of our births are curious.... I myself was born on old 
May-Day (12th), in the year (1828) after that in which Blake died.... You were 
born, in fact, just as I was giving up poetry at about 25, on finding that it 
impeded attention to what constituted another aim and a livelihood into the 
bargain, i.e. painting. From that date up to the year when I published my poems, 
I wrote extremely little, — I might almost say nothing, except the renovated 
Jenny in 1858 or ‘59. To this again I added a passage or two when publishing in 
1870. 

Often since Rossetti’s death I have reflected upon the fact that in that lengthy 
correspondence between us which preceded personal intimacy, he never made 
more than a single passing allusion to those adverse criticisms which did so 
much at one period to sadden and alter his life. Barely, indeed, in conversation 
did he touch upon that sore subject, but it was obvious enough to the closer 
observer, as well from his silence as from his speech, that though the wounds no 
longer rankled, they did not wholly heal. I take it as evidence of his desire to put 
by unpleasant reflections (at least whilst health was whole with him, for he too 
often nourished melancholy retrospects when health was broken or uncertain), 
that in his correspondence with me, as a young friend who knew nothing at first 
hand of his gloomier side, he constantly dwelt with radiant satisfaction and 
hopefulness on the friendly words that had been said of him. And as frequently 
as he called my attention to such favourable comment, he did so without a 


particle of vanity, and with only such joy as he may feel who knows in his secret 
heart he has depreciators, to find that he has ardent upholders too. In one letter 
he says: I should say that between the appearance of the poems and your lecture, 
there was one article on the subject, of a very masterly kind indeed, by some 
very scholarly hand (unknown to me), in the New York Catholic World (1 think 
in 1874). I retain this article, and will some day send it you to read. 

He sent me the article, and I found it, as he had found it, among the best 
things written on the subject. Naturally, the criticism was best where the subject 
dealt with impinged most upon the spirit of mediaval Catholicism. Perhaps 
Catholicism is itself essentially medieval, and perhaps a man cannot possibly 
be, what the Catholic World article called Rossetti, a “medizval artist heart and 
soul,” without partaking of a strong religious feeling that is primarily Catholic 
— so much were the religion and art of the middle ages knit each to each. Yet, 
upon reading the article, I doubted one of the writer’s inferences, namely, that 
Rossetti had inherited a Catholic devotion to the Madonna. Not his Ave only 
seemed to me to live in an atmosphere of tender and sensitive devotion, but I 
missed altogether in it, as in other poems of Rossetti, that old, continual, and 
indispensable Catholic note of mystic Divine love lost in love of humanity 
which, I suppose, Mr. Arnold would call anthropomorphism. Years later, when I 
came to know Rossetti personally, I perceived that the writer of the article in 
question had not made a bad shot for the truth. True it was, that he had inherited 
a strong religious spirit — such as could only be called Catholic — inherited I 
say, for, though from his immediate parents, he assuredly did not inherit any 
devotion to the Madonna, his own submission to religious influences was too 
unreasoning and unquestioning to be anything but intuitive. Despite some 
worldly-mindedness, and a certain shrewdness in the management of the more 
important affairs of daily life, Rossetti’s attitude towards spiritual things was 
exactly the reverse of what we call Protestant. During the last months of his life, 
when the prospect of leaving the world soon, and perhaps suddenly, impressed 
upon his mind a deep sense of his religious position, he yielded himself up 
unhesitatingly to the intuitive influences I speak of; and so far from being 
touched by the interminable controversies which have for ages been upsetting 
and uprearing creeds, he seemed both naturally incapable of comprehending 
differences of belief, and unwilling to dwell upon them for an instant. Indeed, he 
constantly impressed me during the last days of his life with the conviction, that 
he was by religious bias of nature a monk of the middle ages. 

As to the article in The Catholic Magazine 1 thought I perceived from a 
curious habit of biblical quotation that it must have been written by an 


Ecclesiastic. A remark in it to the effect that old age is usually more indulgent 
than middle life to the work of first manhood, and that, consequently, Rossetti 
would be a less censorious judge of his early efforts at a later period of life, 
seemed to show that the writer himself was no longer a young man. Further, I 
seemed to see that the reviewer was not a professional critic, for his work 
displayed few of the well-recognised trade-marks with which the articles of the 
literary market are invariably branded. As a small matter one noticed the 
somewhat slovenly use of the editorial we, which at the fag-end of passages 
sometimes dropped into J. [Upon my remarking upon this to Rossetti he 
remembered incidentally that a similar confounding of the singular and plural 
number of the pronoun produces marvellously suggestive effects in a very 
different work, Macbeth, where the kingly we is tripped up by the guilty J in 
many places.] Rossetti wrote: I am glad you liked the Catholic World article, 
which I certainly view as one of rare literary quality. I have not the least idea 
who is the writer, but am sorry now I never wrote to him under cover of the 
editor when I received it. I did send the Dante and Circle, but don’t know if it 
was ever received or reviewed. As you have the vols, of Fortnightly, look up a 
little poem of mine called the Cloud Confines, a few months later, I suppose, 
than the tale. It is one of my favourites, among my own doings. 

I noticed at this early period, as well as later, that in Rossetti’s eyes a 
favourable review was always enhanced in value if the writer happened to be a 
stranger to him; and I constantly protested that a friend’s knowledge of one’s 
work and sympathy with it ought not to be less delightful, as such, than a 
stranger’s, however less surprising, though at the same time the tribute that is 
true to one’s art without auxiliary aids being brought to bear in its formation 
must be at once the most satisfying assurance of the purity, strength, and 
completeness of the art itself, and of the safe and enduring quality of the 
appreciation. It is true that friends who are accustomed to our habit of thought 
and manner of expression sometimes catch our meaning before we have 
expressed it Not rarely, before our thought has reached that stage at which it 
becomes intelligible to a stranger, a word, a look, or a gesture will convey it 
perfectly and fully to a friend. And what goes on between minds that exist in 
more or less intimate communion, goes on to a greater degree within the 
individual mind where the metaphysical equivalents to a word or a look answer 
to, and are answered by, the half-realised conception. Hence it often happens 
that even where our touch seems to ourselves delicate and precise, a mind not 
initiated in our self-chosen method of abbreviation finds only impenetrable 
obscurity. It is then in the tentative condition of mind just indicated that the spirit 


of art comes in, and enables a man so to clothe his thought in lucid words and 
fitting imagery that strangers may know, when they see it, all that it is, and how 
he came by it. Although, therefore, the praise of friends should not be less 
delightful, as praise, than that tendered by strangers, there is an added element of 
surprise and satisfaction in the latter which the former cannot bring. Rossetti 
certainly never over-valued the applause of his own immediate circle, but still no 
man was more sensible of the value of the good opinion of one or two of his 
immediate friends. Returning to the correspondence, he says: In what I wrote as 
to critiques on my poems, I meant to express special gratification from those 
written by strangers to myself and yet showing full knowledge of the subject and 
full sympathy with it. Such were Formans at the time, the American one since 
(and far from alone in America, but this the best) and more lately your own. 
Other known and unknown critics of course wrote on the book when it appeared, 
some very favourably and others quite sufficiently abusive. 

As to Cloud Confines, I told Rossetti that I considered it in philosophic grasp 
the most powerful of his productions, and interesting as being (unlike the body 
of his works) more nearly akin to the spirit of music than that of painting. 

By the bye, you are right about Cloud Confines, which is my very best 
thing — only, having been foolishly sent to a magazine, no notice whatever 
resulted. 

Rossetti was not always open to suggestions as to the need of clarifying 
obscure phrases in his verses, but on one or two occasions, when I was so bold 
as to hint at changes, I found him in highly tractable moods. I called his attention 
to what I imagined might prove to be merely a printer’s slip in his poem (a great 
favourite of mine) entitled The Portrait. The second stanza ran: Yet this, of all 
love’s perfect prize, 

Remains; save what in mournful guise 
Takes counsel with my soul alone, — 
Save what is secret and unknown, 
Below the earth, above the sky. 

The words “yet” and “save” seemed to me (and to another friend) somewhat 
puzzling, and I asked if “but” in the sense of only had been meant. He wrote: 
That is a very just remark of yours about the passage in Portrait beginning yet. I 
meant to infer yet only, but it certainly is truncated. I shall change the line to 

Yet only this, of love’s whole prize, 
Remains, etc. 


But would again be dubious though explicable. Thanks for the hint.... I 
shall be much obliged to you for any such hints of a verbal nature. 


CHAPTER V. 


The letters printed in the foregoing chapter are valuable as settling at first-hand 
all question of the chronology of the poems of Rossetti’s volume of 1870. The 
poems of the volume of 1881 (Rose Mary and certain of the sonnets excepted) 
grew under his hand during the period of my acquaintance with him, and their 
origin I shall in due course record. The two preceding chapters have been for the 
most part devoted to such letters (and such explanatory matter as must needs 
accompany them) as concern principally, perhaps, the poet and his 
correspondent; but I have thrown into two further chapters a great body of highly 
interesting letters on subjects of general literary interest (embracing the fullest 
statement yet published of Rossetti’s critical opinions), and have reserved for a 
more advanced section of the work a body of further letters on sonnet literature 
which arose out of the discussion of an anthology that I was at the time engaged 
in compiling. 

It was very natural that Coleridge should prove to be one of the first subjects 
discussed by Rossetti, who admired him greatly, and when it transpired that 
Coleridge was, perhaps, my own chief idol, and that whilst even yet a child I had 
perused and reperused not only his poetry but even his mystical philosophy 
(impalpable or obscure even to his maturer and more enlightened, if no more 
zealous, admirers), the disposition to write upon him became great upon both 
sides. “You can never say too much about Coleridge for me,” Rossetti would 
write, “for I worship him on the right side of idolatry, and I perceive you know 
him well.” Upon this one of my first remarks was that there was much in 
Coleridge’s higher descriptive verse equivalent to the landscape art of Turner. 
The critical parallel Rossetti warmly approved of, adding, however, that 
Coleridge, at his best as a pictorial artist, was a spiritualised Turner. He 
instanced his, We listened and looked sideways up, 

The moving moon went up the sky 
And no where did abide, 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 

The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 

I remarked that Shelley possessed the same power of impregnating landscape 
with spiritual feeling, and this Rossetti readily allowed; but when I proceeded to 
say that Wordsworth sometimes, though rarely, displayed a power akin to it, I 


found him less warmly responsive. “I grudge Wordsworth every vote he gets,” 
{*} Rossetti frequently said to me, both in writing, and afterwards in 
conversation. “The three greatest English imaginations,” he would sometimes 
add, “are Shakspeare, Coleridge, and Shelley.” I have heard him give a fourth 
name, Blake. 

* There is a story frequently told of how, seeing two camels walking 
together in the Zoological Gardens, keeping step in a shambling way, and 
conversing with one another, Rossetti exclaimed: “There’s Wordsworth and 
Ruskin virtuously taking a walk!” 

He thought Wordsworth was too much the High Priest of Nature to be her 
lover: too much concemed to transfigure into poetry his pantheo-Christian 
philosophy regarding Nature, to drop to his knees in simple love of her to thank 
God that she was beautiful. It was hard to side with Rossetti in his view of 
Wordsworth, partly because one feared he did not practise the patience necessary 
to a full appreciation of that poet, and was consequently apt to judge of him by 
fugitive lines read at random. In the connection in question, I instanced the lines 
(much admired by Coleridge) beginning Suck, little babe, O suck again! 

It cools my blood, it cools my brain, 
and ending — 

The breeze I see is in the tree, 

It comes to cool my babe and me. 

But Rossetti would not see that this last couplet denoted the point of artistic 
vision at which the poet of nature identified himself with her, in setting aside or 
superseding all proprieties of mere speech. To him Wordsworth’s Idealism 
(which certainly had the German trick of keeping close to the ground) only 
meant us to understand that the forsaken woman through whose mouth the words 
are spoken (in The Affliction of Margaret — of — ) saw the breeze 
shake the tree afar off. And this attitude towards Wordsworth Rossetti 
maintained down to the end. I remember that sometime in March of the year in 
which he died, Mr. Theodore Watts, who was paying one of his many visits to 
see him in his last illness at the sea-side, touched, in conversation, upon the 
power of Wordsworth’s style in its higher vein, and instanced a noble passage in 
the Ode to Duty, which runs: Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 


And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong. 

Mr. Watts spoke with enthusiasm of the strength and simplicity, the 
sonorousness and stately march of these lines; and numbered them, I think, 
among the noblest verses yet written, for every highest quality of style. 

But Rossetti was unyielding, and though he admitted the beauty of the 
passage, and was ungrudging in his tribute to another passage which I had 
instanced — O joy that in our embers — 

he would not allow that Wordsworth ever possessed a grasp of the great style, 
or that (despite the Ode on Immortality and the sonnet on Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, which he placed at the head of the poet’s work) vital lyric impulse 
was ever fully developed in his muse. He said: As to Wordsworth, no one 
regards the great Ode with more special and unique homage than I do, as a thing 
absolutely alone of its kind among all greatest things. I cannot say that anything 
else of his with which I have ever been familiar (and I suffer from long disuse of 
all familiarity with him) seems at all on a level with this. 

In all humility I regard his depreciatory opinion, not at all as a valuable 
example of literary judgment, but as indicative of a clear radical difference of 
poetic bias between the two poets, such as must in the same way have made 
Wordsworth resist Rossetti if he had appeared before him. I am the more 
confirmed in this view from the circumstance that Rossetti, throughout the 
period of my acquaintance with him, seemed to me always peculiarly and, if I 
may be permitted to say so without offence, strangely liable to Mr. Watts’s 
influence in his critical estimates, and that the case instanced was perhaps the 
only one in which I knew him to resist Mr. Watts’s opinion upon a matter of 
poetical criticism, which he considered to be almost final, as his letters to me, 
printed in Chapter VIII. of this volume, will show. I had a striking instance of 
this, and of the real modesty of the man whom I had heard and still hear spoken 
of as the most arrogant man of genius of his day, on one of the first occasions of 
my seeing him. He read out to me an additional stanza to the beautiful poem 
Cloud Confines: As he read it, I thought it very fine, and he evidently was very 
fond of it himself. But he surprised me by saying that he should not print it. On 
my asking him why, he said: “Watts, though he admits its beauty, thinks the 
poem would be better without it.” 

“Well, but you like it yourself,” said I. 

“Yes,” he replied; “but in a question of gain or loss to a poem, I feel that 
Watts must be right.” 

And the poem appeared in Ballads and Sonnets without the stanza in 
question. The same thing occurred with regard to the omission of the sonnet 


Nuptial Sleep from the new edition of the Poems in 1881. Mr. Watts took the 
view (to Rossetti’s great vexation at first) that this sonnet, howsoever perfect in 
structure and beautiful from the artistic point of view, was “out of place and 
altogether incongruous in a group of sonnets so entirely spiritual as The House of 
Life,” and Rossetti gave way: but upon the subject of Wordsworth in his 
relations to Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley, he was quite inflexible to the last. 

In a letter treating of other matters, Rossetti asked me if I thought 
“Christabel” really existed as a medieval name, or existed at all earlier than 
Coleridge. I replied that I had not met with it earlier than the date of the poem. I 
thought Coleridge’s granddaughter must have been the first person to bear the 
name. The other names in the poem appear to belong to another family of names, 
— names with a different origin and range of expression, — Leoline, Géraldine, 
Roland, and most of all Bracy. It seemed to me very possible that Coleridge 
invented the name, but it was highly probable that he brought it to England from 
Germany, where, with Wordsworth, he visited Klopstock in 1798, about the 
period of the first part of the poem. The Germans have names of a kindred 
etymology and, even if my guess proved wide of the truth, it might still be a fact 
that the name had German relations. Another conjecture that seemed to me a 
reasonable one was that Coleridge evolved the name out of the incidents of the 
opening passages of the poem. The beautiful thing, not more from its beauty 
than its suggestiveness, suited his purpose exactly. Rossetti replied: Resuming 
the thread of my letter, I come to the question of the name Christabel, viz.: — as 
to whether it is to be found earlier than Coleridge. I have now realized afresh 
what I knew long ago, viz.: — that in the grossly garbled ballad of Syr Cauline, 
in Percy’s Reliques, there is a Ladye Chrystabelle, but as every stanza in which 
her name appears would seem certainly to be Percy’s own work, I suspect him to 
be the inventor of the name, which is assuredly a much better invention than any 
of the stanzas; and from this wretched source Coleridge probably enriched the 
sphere of symbolic nomenclature. However, a genuine source may turn up, but 
the name does not sound to me like a real one. As to a German origin, I do not 
know that language, but would not the second syllable be there the one 
accented? This seems to render the name shapeless and improbable. 

I mentioned an idea that once possessed me despotically. It was that where 
Coleridge says Her silken robe and inner vest 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view 
Behold! her bosom and half her side — 
A sight to dream of and not to tell, . . 
Shield the Lady Christabel! 


he meant ultimately to show eyes in the bosom of the witch. I fancied that if 
the poet had worked out this idea in the second part, or in his never-compassed 
continuation, he must have electrified his readers. The first part of the poem is of 
course immeasurably superior in witchery to the second, despite two grand 
things in the latter — the passage on the severance of early friendships, and the 
conclusion; although the dexterity of hand (not to speak of the essential spirit of 
enchantment) which is everywhere present in the first part, and nowhere 
dominant in the second, exhibits itself not a little in the marvellous passage in 
which Géraldine bewitches Christabel. Touching some jocose allusion by 
Rossetti to the necessity which lay upon me to startle the world with a 
continuation of the poem based upon the lines of my conjectural scheme, I asked 
him if he knew that a continuation was actually published in Coleridge’s own 
paper, The Morning Post. It appeared about 1820, and was satirical of course — 
hitting off many peculiarities of versification, if no more. With Coleridge’s 
playful love of satirising himself anonymously, the continuation might even be 
his own. Rossetti said: I do not understand your early idea of eyes in the bosom 
of Géraldine. It is described as “that bosom old,” “that bosom cold,” which 
seems to show that its withered character as combined with Geraldine’s youth, 
was what shocked and warned Christabel. The first edition says — 

A sight to dream of, not to tell: — 
And she is to sleep with Christabel! 


I dare say Coleridge altered this, because an idea arose, which I actually 
heard to have been reported as Coleridge’s real intention by a member of 
contemporary circles (P. G. 

Patmore, father of Coventry P. who conveyed the report to me) — viz., that 
Géraldine was to turn out to be a man!! I believe myself that the conclusion as 
given by Gillman from Coleridge’s account to him is correct enough, only not 
picturesquely worded. It does not seem a bad conclusion by any means, though it 
would require fine treatment to make it seem a really good one. Of course the 
first part is so immeasurably beyond the second, that one feels Chas. Lamb’s 
view was right, and it should have been abandoned at that point. The passage on 
sundered friendship is one of the masterpieces of the language, but no doubt was 
written quite separately and then fitted into Christabel. The two lines about 
Roland and Sir Leoline are simply an intrusion and an outrage. I cannot say that 
I like the conclusion nearly so well as this. It hints at infinite beauty, but 
somehow remains a sort of cobweb. The conception, and partly the execution, of 
the passage in which Christabel repeats by fascination the serpent-glance of 


Géraldine, is magnificent; but that is the only good narrative passage in part two. 
The rest seems to have reached a fatal facility of jingling, at the heels whereof 
followed Scott. 

There are, I believe, many continuations of Christabel. Tupper did one! I 
myself saw a continuation in childhood, long before I saw the original, and was 
all agog to see it for years. Our household was all of Italian, not English 
environment, and it was only when I went to school later that I began to ransack 
bookstalls. The continuation in question was by one Eliza Stewart, and appeared 
in a shortlived monthly thing called Smallwood’s Magazine, to which my father 
contributed some Italian poetry, and so it came into the house. I thought the 
continuation spirited then, and perhaps it may have been so. This must have been 
before 1840 I think. 

The other day I saw in a bookseller’s catalogue — Christabess, by S. T. 
Colebritche, translated from the Doggrel by Sir Vinegar Sponge (1816). This 
seems a parody, not a continuation, in the very year of the poem's first 
appearance! I did not think it worth two shillings, — which was the price.... 
Have you seen the continuation of Christabel in European Magazine? of course 
it might have been Coleridge’s, so far as the date of the composition of the 
original was concerned; but of course it was not his. 

I imagine the “Sir Vinegar Sponge” who translated “Christabess from the 
Doggerel” must belong to the family of Sponges described by Coleridge himself, 
who give out the liquid they take in much dirtier than they imbibe it. I thought it 
very possible that Coleridge’s epigram to this effect might have been provoked 
by the lampoon referred to, and Rossetti also thought this probable. Immediately 
after meeting with the continuation of Christabel already referred to, I came 
across great numbers of such continuations, as well as satires, parodies, reviews, 
etc., in old issues of Blackwood, The Quarterly, and The Examiner. They 
seemed to me, for the most part, poor in quality — the highest reach of 
comicality to which they attained being concerned with side slaps at Kubla 
Khan: Better poetry I make 

When asleep than when awake. 
Am I sure, or am I guessing? 
Are my eyes like those of Lessing? 

This latter elegant couplet was expected to serve as a scorching satire on a 
letter in the Biographia Literaria in which Coleridge says he saw a portrait of 
Lessing at Klopstock’s, in which the eyes seemed singularly like his own. The 
time has gone by when that flight of egotism on Coleridge’s part seemed an 
unpardonable offence, and to our more modern judgment it scarcely seems 


necessary that the author of Christabel should be charged with a desire to look 
radiant in the glory reflected by an accidental personal resemblance to the author 
of Laokoon. Curiously enough I found evidence of the Patmore version of 
Coleridge’s intentions as to the ultimate disclosure of the sex of Géraldine in a 
review in the Examiner. The author was perhaps Hazlitt, but more probably the 
editor himself, but whether Hazlitt or Hunt, he must have been within the circle 
that found its rallying point at Highgate, and consequently acquainted with the 
earliest forms of the poem. The review is an unfavourable one, and Coleridge is 
told in it that he is the dog-in-the-manger of literature, and that his poem is proof 
of the fact that he can write better nonsense poetry than any man in England. The 
writer is particularly wroth with what he considers the wilful indefiniteness of 
the author, and in proof of a charge of a desire not to let the public into the secret 
of the poem, and of a conscious endeavour to mystify the reader, he deliberately 
accuses Coleridge of omitting one line of the poem as it was written, which, if 
printed, would have proved conclusively that Géraldine had seduced Christabel 
after getting drunk with her, — for such sequel is implied if not openly stated. I 
told Rossetti of this brutality of criticism, and he replied: As for the passage in 
Christabel, I am not sure we quite understand each other. What I heard through 
the Patmores (a complete mistake I am sure), was that Coleridge meant 
Géraldine to prove to be a man bent on the seduction of Christabel, and 
presumably effecting it. What I inferred (if so) was that Coleridge had intended 
the line as in first ed.: “And she is to sleep with Christabel!” as leading up too 
nearly to what he meant to keep back for the present. 
But the whole thing was a figment. 

What is assuredly not a figment is, that an idea, such as the elder Patmore 
referred to, really did exist in the minds of Coleridge’s so-called friends, who 
after praising the poem beyond measure whilst it was in manuscript, abused it 
beyond reason or decency when it was printed. My settled conviction is that the 
Examiner criticism, and not the sudden advent of the idea after the first part was 
written, was the cause of Coleridge’s adopting the correction which Rossetti 
mentions. 

Rossetti called my attention to a letter by Lamb, about which he gathered a 
good deal of interesting conjecture: There is (given in Cottle) an inconceivably 
sarcastic, galling, and admirable letter from Lamb to Coleridge, regarding which 
I never could learn how the deuce their friendship recovered from it. Cottle says 
the only reason he could ever trace for its being written lay in the three parodied 
sonnets (one being The House that Jack Built) which Coleridge published as a 
skit on the joint volume brought out by himself, Lamb, and Lloyd. The whole 


thing was always a mystery to me. But I have thought that the passage on 
division between friends was not improbably written by Coleridge on this 
occasion. Curiously enough (if so) Lamb, who is said to have objected greatly to 
the idea of a second part of Christabel, thought (on seeing it) that the mistake 
was redeemed by this very passage. He may have traced its meaning, though, of 
course, its beauty alone was enough to make him say so. 

The three satirical sonnets which Rossetti refers to appear not only in Cottle 
but in a note to the Biographia Literaria They were published first under a 
fictitious name in he Monthly Magazine They must be understood as almost 
wholly satirical of three distinct facets of Coleridge?s own manner, for even the 
sonnet in which occur the words Eve saddens into night, {*} 

has its counterpart in The Songs of the Pixies — Hence! thou lingerer, light! 

Eve saddens into night, 

and nearly all the phrases satirised are borrowed from Coleridge’s own 
poetry, not from that of Lamb or Lloyd. Nevertheless, Cottle was doubtless right 
as to the fact that Lamb took offence at Coleridge’s conduct on this account, and 
Rossetti almost certainly made a good shot at the truth when he attributed to the 
rupture thereupon ensuing the passage on severed friendship. The sonnet on The 
House that Jack Built is the finest of the three as a satire. 

* So in the Biographia Literaria; in Cottle, “Eve darkens into night.” 

Indeed, the figure used therein as an equipoise to “the hindward charms” 
satirises perfectly the style of writing characterised by inflated thought and 
imagery. It may be doubted if there exists anything more comical; but each of 
the companion sonnets is good in its way. The egotism, which was a constant 
reproach urged by The Edinburgh critics and by the *Cockney Poets" against the 
poets of the Lake School, is splendidly hit off in the first sonnet; the low and 
creeping meanness, or say, simpleness, as contrasted with simplicity, of thought 
and expression, which was stealing into Wordsworth's work at that period, is 
equally cleverly ridiculed in the second sonnet. In reproducing the sonnets, 
Coleridge claims only to have satirised types. As to Lamb's letter, it is, indeed, 
hard to realise the fact that the “gentle-hearted Charles," as Coleridge himself 
named him, could write a galling letter to the “inspired charity-boy," for whom 
at an early period, and again at the end, he had so profound a reverence. Every 
word is an outrage, and every syllable must have hit Coleridge terribly. I called 
Rossetti’s attention to the surprising circumstance that in a letter written 
immediately after the date of the one in question, Loyd tells Cottle that he has 
never known Lamb (who is at the moment staying with him) so happy before as 
just then! There can hardly be a doubt, however, that Rossetti’s conjecture is a 


just one as to the origin of the great passage in the second part of Christabel. 
Touching that passage I called his attention to an imperfection that I must have 
perceived, or thought I perceived long before, — an imperfection of 
craftsmanship that had taken away something of my absolute enjoyment of its 
many beauties. The passage ends — They parted, ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

This is, it is needless to say, in almost every respect, finely felt, but the words 
italicised appeared to display some insufficiency of poetic vision. First, nothing 
but an earthquake would (speaking within limits of human experience) unite the 
two sides of a ravine; and though frost might bring them together temporarily, 
heat and thunder must be powerless to make or to unmake the marks that 
showed the cliffs to have once been one, and to have been violently torn apart. 
Next, heat (supposing frost to be the root-conception) was obviously used 
merely as a balancing phrase, and thunder simply as the inevitable rhyme to 
asunder. I have not seen this matter alluded to, though it may have been 
mentioned, and it is certainly not important enough to make any serious 
deduction from the pleasure afforded by a passage that is in other respects so 
rich in beauty as to be able to endure such modest discounting. Rossetti replied: 
Your geological strictures on Coleridge’s “friendship” 

passage are but too just, and I believe quite new. But I would fain think that 
this is “to consider too nicely.” I am certainly willing to bear the obloquy of 
never having been struck by what is nevertheless obvious enough. {*}... Lamb’s 
letter is a teazer. The three sonnets in The Monthly Magazine were signed 
“Nehemiah Higginbotham,” and were meant to banter good-humouredly the 
joint vol. issued by Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd, — C. himself being, of course, 
the most obviously ridiculed. I fancy you have really hit the mark as regards 
Coleridge’s epigram and Sir Vinegar Sponge. He might have been worth two 
shillings after all... 

I also remember noting Lloyd’s assertion of Lamb’s exceptional happiness 
just after that letter. It is a puzzling affair. However C. and Lamb got over it (for 
I certainly believe they were friends later in life) no one seems to have recorded. 
The second vol. of Cottle, after the raciness of the first, is very disappointing. 


* [n a note on this passage, Canon Dixon writes: What is meant is that in 
cliffs, actual cliffs, the action of these agents, heat, cold, thunder even, might 
have an obliterating power; but in the severance of friendship, there is nothing 
(heat of nature, frost of time, thunder of accident or surprise) that can wholly 
have the like effect. 

On one occasion Rossetti wrote, saying he had written a sonnet on Coleridge, 
and I was curious to learn what note he struck in dealing with so complex a 
subject. The keynote of a man’s genius or character should be struck in a poetic 
address to him, just as the expressional individuality of a man’s features (freed 
of the modifying or emphasising effects of passing fashions of dress), should be 
reproduced in his portrait; but Coleridge’s mind had so many sides to it, and his 
character had such varied aspects — from keen and beautiful sensibility to every 
form of suffering, to almost utter disregard of the calls of domestic duty — that 
it seemed difficult to think what kind of idea, consistent with the unity of the 
sonnet and its simplicity of scheme, would call up a picture of the entire man. It 
goes against the grain to hint, adoring the man as we must, that Coleridge’s 
personal character was anything less than one of untarnished purity, and 
certainly the persons chiefly concerned in the alleged neglect, Southey and his 
own family, have never joined in the strictures commonly levelled against him: 
but whatever Coleridge’s personal ego may have been, his creative ego was 
assuredly not single in kind or aim. He did some noble things late in life 
(instance the passage on “Youth and Age,” and that on “Work without Hope”), 
but his poetic genius seemed to desert him when Kant took possession of him as 
a gigantic windmill to do battle with, and it is now hard to say which was the 
deeper thing in him: the poetry to which he devoted the sunniest years of his 
young life, or the philosophy which he firmly believed it to be the main business 
of his later life to expound. In any discussion of the relative claims of these two 
to the gratitude of the ages that follow, I found Rossetti frankly took one side, 
and constantly said that the few unequal poems Coleridge had left us, were a 
legacy more stimulating, solacing, and enduring, than his philosophy could have 
been, even if he had perfected that attempt of his to reconcile all learning and 
revelation, and if, when perfected, the whole effort had not proved to be a work 
of supererogation. I doubt if Rossetti quite knew what was meant by Coleridge’s 
“system,” as it was so frequently called, and I know that he could not be induced 
by any eulogiums to do so much as look at the Biographia Literaria, though 
once he listened whilst I read a chapter from it. He had certainly little love of the 
German elements in Coleridge’s later intellectual life, and hence it is small 
matter for surprise that in his sonnet he chose for treatment the more poetic side 


of Coleridge’s genius. Nevertheless, I think it remains an open question whether 
the philosophy of the author of The Ancient Mariner was more influenced by his 
poetry, or his poetry by his philosophy; for the philosophy is always tinged by 
the mysticism of his poetry, and his poetry is always adumbrated by the 
disposition, which afterwards become paramount, to dig beneath the surface for 
problems of life and character, and for “suggestions of the final mystery of 
existence.” I have heard Rossetti say that what came most of all uppermost in 
Coleridge, was his wonderful intuitive knowledge and love of the sea, whose 
billowy roll, and break, and sibilation, seemed echoed in the very mechanism of 
his verse. Sleep, too, Rossetti thought, had given up to Coleridge her utmost 
secrets; and perhaps it was partly due to his own sad experience of the dread 
curse of insomnia, as well as to keen susceptibility to poetic beauty, that tears so 
frequently filled his eyes, and sobs rose to his throat when he recited the lines 
beginning O sleep! it is a gentle thing — affirming, meantime, that nothing so 
simple and touching had ever been written on the subject. As to the sonnet, he 
wrote: About Coleridge (whom I only view as a poet, his other aspects being to 
my apprehension mere bogies) I conceive the leading point about his work is its 
human love, and the leading point about his career, the sad fact of how little of it 
was devoted to that work. These are the points made in my sonnet, and the last is 
such as I (alas!) can sympathise with, though what has excluded more poetry 
with me (mountains of it I don’t want to heap) has chiefly been livelihood 
necessity. I ‘Il copy the sonnet on opposite page, only I ‘d rather you kept it to 
yourself. Five years of good poetry is too long a tether to give his Muse, I know. 


His Soul fared forth (as from the deep home-grove The father Songster 
plies the hour-long quest) To feed his soul-brood hungering in the nest; But his 
warm Heart, the mother-bird above Their callow fledgling progeny still hove 
With tented roof of wings and fostering breast Till the Soul fed the soul-brood. 
Richly blest From Heaven their growth, whose food was Human Love. 


Tet ah! Like desert pools that shew the stars Once in long leagues — even 
such the scarce-snatched hours Which deepening pain left to his lordliest 
powers: — Heaven lost through spider-trammelled prison-bars! 

Five years, from seventy saved! yet kindling skies Own them, a beacon 
to our centuries. 

As a minor point I called Rossetti’s attention to the fact that Coleridge lived 
to be scarcely more than sixty, and that his poetic career really extended over six 
good years; and hence the thirteenth line was amended to Six years from sixty 
saved. 


I doubted if “deepening pain” could be charged with the whole burden of 
Coleridge’s constitutional procrastination, and to this objection Rossetti replied: 
Line eleven in my first reading was “deepening sloth;” but it seemed harsh — 
and — damn it all! much too like the spirit of Banquo! 

Before Coleridge, however, as to warmth of admiration, and before him also 
as to date of influence, Keats was Rossetti’s favourite among modern English 
poets. Our friend never tired of writing or talking about Keats, and never 
wearied of the society of any one who could generate a fresh thought concerning 
him. But his was a robust and masculine admiration, having nothing in common 
with the effeminate extra-affectionateness that has of late been so much 
ridiculed. His letters now to be quoted shall speak for themselves as to the 
qualities in Keats whereon Rossetti’s appreciation of him was founded: but I 
may say in general terms that it was not so much the wealth of expression in the 
author of Endymion which attracted the author of Rose Mary as the perfect hold 
of the supernatural which is seen in La Belle Dame Sans Merci and in the 
fragment of the Eve of St. Mark. At the time of our correspondence, I was 
engaged upon an essay on Keats, and a propos of this Rossetti wrote: I shall take 
pleasure in reading your Keats article when ready. He was, among all his 
contemporaries who established their names, the one true heir of Shakspeare. 
Another (unestablished then, but partly revived since) was Charles Wells. Did 
you ever read his splendid dramatic poem Joseph and his Brethren? 

In this connexion, as a better opportunity may not arise, I take occasion to tell 
briefly the story of the revival of Wells. The facts to be related were 
communicated to me by Rossetti in conversation years after the date of the letter 
in which this first allusion to the subject was made. As a boy, Rossetti’s chief 
pleasure was to ransack old bookstalls, and the catalogues of the British 
Museum, for forgotten works in the bye-ways of English poetry. In this pursuit 
he became acquainted with nearly every curiosity of modern poetic literature, 
and many were the amusing stories he used to tell at that time, and in after life, 
of the titles and contents of the literary oddities he unearthed. If you chanced at 
any moment to alight upon any obscure book particularly curious from its 
pretentiousness and pomposity, from the audacity of its claim, or the obscurity 
and absurdity of its writing, you might be sure that Rossetti would prove familiar 
with it, and be able to recapitulate with infinite zest its salient features; but if you 
happened to drop upon ever so interesting an edition of a book (not of verse) 
which you supposed to be known to many a reader, the chances were at least 
equal that Rossetti would prove to know nothing of it but its name. In poring 
over the forgotten pages of the poetry of the beginning of the century, Rossetti, 


whilst still a boy, met with the scriptural drama of Joseph and his Brethren. He 
told me the title did not much attract him, but he resolved to glance at the 
contents, and with that swiftness of insight which throughout life distinguished 
him, he instantly perceived its great qualities. I think he said he then wrote a 
letter on the subject to one of the current literary journals, probably The Literary 
Gazette, and by this means came into correspondence with Charles Wells 
himself. Rather later a relative of Wells’s sought out the young enthusiast in 
London, intending to solicit his aid in an attempt to induce a publisher to 
undertake a reprint, but in any endeavours to this end he must have failed. For 
many years a copy of the poem, left by the author’s request at Rossetti’s 
lodgings, lay there untouched, and meantime the growing reputation of the 
young painter brought about certain removals from Blackfriars Bridge to other 
chambers, and afterwards to the house in Cheyne Walk. In the course of these 
changes the copy got hidden away, and it was not until numerous applications 
for it had been made that it was at length ferreted forth from the chaos of some 
similar volumes huddled together in a corner of the studio. Full of remorse for 
having so long abandoned a laudable project, Rossetti then took up afresh the 
cause of the neglected poem, and enlisted Mr. Swinburne’s interest so warmly as 
to prevail with him to use his influence to secure its publication. This failed 
however; but in The Atheneum of April 8, 1876, appeared Mr. Watts’s elaborate 
account of Wells and the poem and its vicissitudes, whereupon Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus offered to take the risk of publishing it, and the poem went forth 
with the noble commendatory essay of the young author of Atalanta, whose 
reputation was already almost at its height, though it lacked (doubtless from a 
touch of his constitutional procrastination) the appreciative comment of the 
discerning critic who first discovered it. To return to the Keats correspondence: I 
am truly delighted to hear how young you are. In original work, a man does 
some of his best things by your time of life, though he only finds it out in a rage 
much later, at some date when he expected to know no longer that he had ever 
done them. Keats hardly died so much too early — not at all if there had been 
any danger of his taking to the modern habit eventually — treating material as 
product, and shooting it all out as it comes. Of course, however, he wouldn’t; he 
was getting always choicer and simpler, and my favourite piece in his works is 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci — 1 suppose about his last. As to Shelley, it is really 
a mercy that he has not been hatching yearly universes till now. He might, I 
suppose; for his friend Trelawny still walks the earth without great-coat, 
stockings, or underclothing, this Christmas (1879). In criticism, matters are 
different, as to seasons of production.... I am writing hurriedly and horribly in 


every sense. Write on the subject again and I'll try to answer better. All greetings 
to you. 


P.S. — I think your reference to Keats new, and on a high level It calls 
back to my mind an adaptation of his self- 
chosen epitaph which I made in my very earliest days of boyish rhyming, 
when I was rather proud to be as cockney as Keats could be. Here it is, — 
Through one, years since damned and forgot Who stabbed backs by the 
Quarter, Here lieth one who, while Time’s stream Still runs, as God hath taught 
her, Bearing man’s fame to men, hath writ His name upon that water. 


Well, the rhyme is not so bad as Keats’s 


Ear 
Of Goddess of Theræa! — 


nor (tell it not in Gath!) as — 


I wove a crown before her 
For her I love so dearly, 
A garland for Lenora! 


Is it possible the laurel crown should now hide a venerated and impeccable 
ear which was once the ear of a cockney? 

This letter was written in 1879, and the opening clauses of it were no doubt 
penned under the impression, then strong on Rossetti’s mind, that his first 
volume of poems would prove to be his only one; but when, within two years 
afterwards he completed Rose Mary, and wrote The King’s Tragedy and The 
White Ship, this accession of material dissipated the notion that a man does much 
his best work before twenty-five. It can hardly escape the reader that though 
Rossetti’s earlier volume displayed a surprising maturity, the subsequent one 
exhibited as a whole infinitely more power and feeling, range of sympathy, and 
knowledge of life. The poet’s dramatic instinct developed enormously in the 
interval between the periods of the two books, and, being conscious of this, 
Rossetti used to say in his later years that he would never again write poems as 
from his own person. 

You say an excellent thing [he writes] when you ask, “Where can we look 
for more poetry per page than Keats furnishes?” 
It is strange that there is not yet one complete edition of him. {*} No doubt 


the desideratum (so far as care and exhaustiveness go), will be supplied when 

Forman’s edition appears. He is a good appreciator too, as I have reason to 
say. You will think it strange that I have not seen the Keats love-letters, but I 
mean to do so. 

However, I am told they add nothing to one’s idea of his epistolary 
powers.... I hear sometimes from Buxton Forman, and was sending him the other 
day an extract (from a book called The Unseen World) which doubtless bears on 
the superstition which Keats intended to develope in his lovely Eve of St. Mark 
— a fragment which seems to me to rank with La Belle Dame Sans Merci, as a 
clear advance in direct simplicity.... You ought to have my recent Keats sonnet, 
so I send it. Your own plan, for one on the same subject, seems to me most 
beautiful. Do it at once. You will see that mine is again concerned with the 
epitaph, and perhaps my reviving the latter in writing you was the cause of the 
sonnet. 


* Rossetti afterwards admitted in conversation that the Aldine Edition 
seemed complete, though I think he did not approve of the chronological 
arrangement therein adopted; at least he thought that arrangement had many 
serious disadvantages. 

Rossetti formed a very different opinion of Keats’s love-letters, when, a year 
later, he came to read them. At first he shared the general view that letters so 
intimes should never have been made public. Afterwards the book had 
irresistible charms for him, from the first page whereon his old friend, Mr. Bell 
Scott, has vigorously etched Severn’s drawing of the once redundant locks of 
rich hair, dank and matted over the forehead cold with the death-dew, down to 
the last line of the letterpress. He thought Mr. Forman’s work admirably done, 
and as for the letters themselves, he believed they placed Keats indisputably 
among the highest masters of English epistolary style. He considered that all 
Keats’s letters proved him to be no weakling, and that whatever walk he had 
chosen he must have been a master. He seemed particularly struck with the 
apparently intuitive perception of Shakspeare’s subtlest meanings, which certain 
of the letters display. In a note he said: Forman gave me a copy of Keats’s letters 
to Fanny Brawne. 

The silhouette given of the lady is sadly disenchanting, and may be the 
strongest proof existing of how much a man may know about abstract Beauty 
without having an artist’s eye for the outside of it. 

The Keats sonnet, as first shown to me, ran as follows: The weltering London 
ways where children weep, — Where girls whom none call maidens laugh, 


where gain, Hurrying men’s steps, is yet by loss o'erta'en: — The bright 
Castalian brink and Latinos” steep: — Such were his paths, till deeper and more 
deep, He trod the sands of Lethe; and long pain, Weary with labour spurned and 
love found vain, In dead Rome’s sheltering shadow wrapped his sleep. 


O pang-dowered Poet, whose reverberant lips And heart-strung lyre awoke 
the moon’s eclipse, — Thou whom the daisies glory in growing o'er, — Their 
fragrance clings around thy name, not writ, But rumour’d in water, while the 
fame of it Along Time’s flood goes echoing evermore. 

I need hardly say that this sonnet seemed to me extremely noble in sentiment, 
and in music a glorious volume of sound. I felt, however, that it would be urged 
against it that it did not strike the keynote of the genius of Keats; that it would be 
said that in all the particulars in which Rossetti had truthfully and pathetically 
described London, Keats was in rather than of it; and that it would be affirmed 
that Keats lived in a fairy world of his own inventing, caring little for the storm 
and stress of London life. On the other hand, I knew it could be replied that 
Keats was not indifferent to the misery of city life; that it bore heavily upon him; 
that it came out powerfully and very sadly in his Ode to the Nightingale, and that 
it may have been from sheer torture in the contemplation of it that he fled away 
to a poetic world of his own creating. Moreover, Rossetti’s sonnet touched the 
life, rather than the genius, of Keats, and of this it struck the keynote in the 
opening lines. I ventured to think that the second and third lines wanted a little 
clarifying in the relation in which they stood. They seemed to be a sudden 
focussing of the laughter and weeping previously mentioned, rather than, what 
they were meant to be, a natural and necessary equipoise showing the inner life 
of Keats as contrasted with his outer life. To such an objection as this, Rossetti 
said: I am rather aghast for my own lucidity when I read what you say as to the 
first quatrain of my Keats sonnet. However, I always take these misconceptions 
as warnings to the Muse, and may probably alter the opening as below: 

The weltering London ways where children weep And girls whom none 
call maidens laugh, — strange road, Miring his outward steps who inly trode 
The bright Castalian brink and Latinos’ steep: — Even such his life’s cross- 
paths: till deathly deep He toiled through sands of Lethe, etc. 

I ‘ll say more anent Keats anon. 

About the period of this portion of the correspondence (1880) I was engaged 
reading up old periodicals dating from 1816 to 1822. My purpose was to get at 
first-hand all available data relative to the life of Keats. I thought I met with a 
good deal of fresh material, and as the result of my reading I believed myself 
able to correct a few errors as to facts into which previous writers on the subject 


had fallen. Two things at least I realised — first, that Keats’s poetic gift 
developed very rapidly, more rapidly perhaps than that of Shelley; and, next, that 
Keats received vastly more attention and appreciation in his day than is 
commonly supposed. I found it was quite a blunder to say that the first volume 
of miscellaneous poems fell flat. Lord Houghton says in error that the book did 
not so much as seem to signal the advent of a new Cockney poet! It is a fact, 
however, that this very book, in conjunction with one of Shelley’s and one of 
Hunt’s, all published 1816-17, gave rise to the name “The Cockney School of 
Poets,” which was invented by the writer signing “Z.” in Blackwood in the early 
part of 1818. Nor had Keats to wait for the publication of the volume before 
attaining to some poetic distinction. At the close of 1816, an article, under the 
head of “Young Poets,” appeared in The Examiner, and in this both Shelley and 
Keats were dealt with. Then The Quarterly contained allusions to him, though 
not by name, in reviews of Leigh Hunt’s work, and Blackwood mentioned him 
very frequently in all sorts of places as “Johnny Keats” — all this (or much of it) 
before he published anything except occasional sonnets and other fugitive poems 
in The Examiner and elsewhere. And then when Endymion appeared it was 
abundantly reviewed. The Edinburgh reviewers had nothing on it (the book 
cannot have been sent to them, for in 1820 they say they have only just met with 
it), and I could not find anything in the way of original criticism in The 
Examiner; but many provincial papers (in Manchester, Exeter, and elsewhere) 
and some metropolitan papers retorted on The Quarterly. All this, however, does 
not disturb the impression which (Lord Houghton and Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
notwithstanding) I have been from the first compelled to entertain, namely, that 
“labour spurned” did more than all else to kill Keats in 1821. 

Most men who rightly know the workings of their own minds will agree that 
an adverse criticism rankles longer than a flattering notice soothes; and though it 
be shown that Keats in 1820 was comparatively indifferent to the praise of The 
Edinburgh, it cannot follow that in 1818 he must have been superior to the 
blame of The Quarterly. It is difficult to see why a man may not be keenly 
sensitive to what the world says about him, and yet retain all proper manliness as 
a part of his literary character. Surely it was from the mistaken impression that 
this could not be, and that an admission of extreme sensitiveness to criticism 
exposed Keats to a charge of effeminacy that Lord Houghton attempted to prove, 
against the evidence of all immediate friends, against the publisher’s note to 
Hyperion, against the | poet’s self-chosen epitaph, and against all but one or two 
of the most self-contained of his letters, that the soul of Keats was so far from 
being “snuffed out by an article,” that it was more than ordinarily impervious to 


hostile comment, even when it came in the shape of rancorous abuse. In all 
discussion of the effects produced upon Keats by the reviews in Blackwood and 
The Quarterly, let it be remembered, first, that having wellnigh exhausted his 
small patrimony, Keats was to be dependent upon literature for his future 
subsistence; next, that Leigh Hunt attempted no defence of Keats when the bread 
was being taken out of his mouth, and that Keats felt this neglect and remarked 
upon it in a letter in which he further cast some doubt upon the purity of Hunt's 
friendship. Hunt, after Keats’s death, said in reference to this: “Had he but given 
me the hint!” The hint, forsooth! Moreover, I can find no sort of allusion in The 
Examiner for 1821, to the death of Keats. I told Rossetti that by the reading of 
the periodicals of the time, I formed a poor opinion of Hunt. Previously I was 
willing to believe in his unswerving loyalty to the much greater men who were 
his friends, but even that poor confidence in him must perforce be shaken when 
one finds him silent at a moment when Keats most needs his voice, and abusive 
when Coleridge is a common subject of ridicule. It was all very well for Hunt to 
glorify himself in the borrowed splendour of Keats’s established fame when the 
poet was twenty years dead, and to make much of his intimacy with Coleridge 
after the homage of two generations had been offered him, but I know of no 
instance (unless in the case of Shelley) in which Hunt stood by his friends in the 
winter of their lives, and gave them that journalistic support which was, poor 
man, the only thing he ever had to give, whatever he might take. I have, 
however, heard Mr. H. A. Bright (one of Hawthorne’s intimate friends in 
England) say that no man here impressed the American romancer so much as 
Hunt for good qualities, both of heart and head. But what I have stated above, I 
believe to be facts; and I have gathered them at first-hand, and by the light of 
them I do not hesitate to say that there is no reason to believe that it was Keats’s 
illness alone that caused him to regard Hunt’s friendship with suspicion. It is 
true, however, that when one reads Hunt’s letter to Severn at Borne, one feels 
that he must be forgiven. On this pregnant subject Rossetti wrote: Thanks for 
yours received to-day, and for all you say with so much more kind solicitousness 
than the matter deserved, about the opening of the Keats sonnet. I have now 
realized that the new form is a gain in every way; and am therefore glad that, 
though arising in accident, I was led to make the change.... All you say of Keats 
shows that you have been reading up the subject with good results. I fancy it 
would hardly be desirable to add the sonnets you speak of (as being worthless) at 
this date, though they might be valuable for quotation as to the course of his 
mental and physical state. I do not myself think that any poems now included 
should be removed, but the reckless and tasteless plan of the gatherings hitherto 


(in which the Nightingale and other such masterpieces are jostled 
indiscriminately, with such wretched juvenile trash as Lines to some Ladies on 
receiving a Shelly etc), should of course be amended, and the rubbish (of which 
there is a fair quantity), removed to a “Juvenile” or other such section. It is a 
curious fact that among a poet’s early writings, some will really be juvenile in 
this sense, while others, written at the same time, will perhaps take rank at last 
with his best efforts. 
This, however, was not substantially the case with Keats. 


As to Leigh Hunt’s friendship for Keats, I think the points you mention 
look equivocal; but Hunt was a many-laboured and much belaboured man, and 
as much allowance as may be made on this score is perhaps due to him — no 
more than that much. 

His own powers stand high in various ways — poetically higher perhaps 
than is I at present admitted, despite his detestable flutter and airiness for the 
most part. But assuredly by no means could he have stood so high in the long- 
run, as by a loud and earnest defence of Keats. Perhaps the best excuse for him is 
the remaining possibility of an idea on his part, that any defence coming from 
one who had himself so many powerful enemies might seem to Keats rather to! 
damage than improve his position. 


I have this minute (at last) read the first instalment of your Keats paper, and 
return it.... One of the most marked points in the early recognition of Keats’s 
claims, as compared with the recognition given to other poets, is the fact that he 
was the only one who secured almost at once a great poet as a close and obvious 
imitator — viz., Hood, whose first volume is more identical with Keats’s work 
than could be said of any other similar parallel. You quote some of Keats’s 
sayings. One of the most characteristic I think is in a letter to Haydon: — 

“I value more the privilege of seeing great things in loneliness, than the 
fame of a prophet.” I had not in mind the quotations you give from Keats as 
bearing on the poetic (or prophetic) mission of “doing good.” I must say that I 
should not have thought a longer career thrown away upon him (as you intimate) 
if he had continued to the age of anything only to give joy. Nor would he ever 
have done any “good” at all. Shelley did good, and perhaps some harm with it. 

Keats’s joy was after all a flawless gift. 


Keats wrote to Shelley:— “You, I am sure, will forgive me for sincerely 
remarking that you might curb your magnanimity and be more of an artist, and 


load every rift of your subject with ore.” Cheeky! — but not so much amiss. 
Poetry, and no prophecy however, must come of that mood, — and no pulpit 
would have held Keats’s wings, — the body and mind together were not heavy 
enough for a counterweight.... Did you ever meet with 


ENDIMION 

AN EXCELLENT FANCY FIRST COMPOSED IN FRENCH 
By Monsieur GOMBAULD 

AND NOW ELEGANTLY INTERPRETED 


By RICHARD HURST, Gentleman 


1639. 


It has very finely engraved plates of the late Flemish type. 

There is a poem of Vaughan’s on Gombauld’s Endimion, which might 
make one think it more fascinating than it really is. 

Though rather prolix, however, it has attractions as a somewhat devious 
romantic treatment of the subject. The little book is one of the first I remember 
in this world, and I used to dip into it again and again as a child, but never yet 
read it through. I still possess it. I dare say it is not easily met with, and should 
suppose Keats had probably never seen it. If he had, he might really have taken a 
hint or two for his scheme, which is hardly so clear even as Gombauld’s, though 
its endless digressions teem with beauty.... I do not think you would benefit at all 
by seeing Gombauld’s Endimion. Vaughan’s poem on it might be worth quoting 
as showing what attention the subject had received before Keats. I have the 
poem in Gilfillan’s Less-Known Poets. 

Rossetti took a great interest in the fund started for the relief of Mme. de 
Llanos, Keats’s sister, whose circumstances were seriously reduced. He wrote: 
By the bye, I don’t know whether the subscription for Keats’s old and only 
surviving sister (Madme de Llanos) has been at all ventilated in Liverpool. It 
flags sorely. Do you think there would be any chance in your neighbourhood? If 
so, prospectuses, etc., could be sent. 


I did not view the prospect of subscriptions as very hopeful, and so conceived 
the idea of a lecture in the interests of the fund. On this project, Rossetti wrote: I 
enclose prospectuses as to the Keats subscription. I may say that I did not know 
the list would accompany them — still less that contributions would be so low 
generally as to leave me near the head of the list — an unenviable sort of 
parade.... My own opinion about the lecture question is this. You know best 
whether such a lecture could be turned to the purposes of your Keats article (now 
in progress), or rather be so much deduction from the freshness of its resources: 
and this should be the absolute test of its being done or not done.... I think, if it 
can be done without impoverishing your materials, the method of getting Lord 
Houghton to preside and so raising as much from it as possible is doubtless the 
right one. Of course I view it as far more hopeful than mere distribution of any 
number of prospectuses.... Even £25 would be a great contribution to the fund. 

The lecture project was not found feasible, and hence it was abandoned. 
Meantime the kindness of friends enabled me to add to the list a good number of 
subscriptions, but feeling scarcely satisfied with any such success as I might be 
likely to have in that direction, I opened, by the help of a friend, a 
correspondence with Lord Houghton with a view to inducing him to apply for a 
pension for the lady. It then transpired that Lord Houghton had already applied 
to Lord Beaconsfield for a pension for Mme. Llanos, and would doubtless have 
got it, had not Mr. Buxton Forman applied for a grant from the Royal Bounty, 
which was easier to give. I told Rossetti of this fact and he said: I am not 
surprised about Lord H., and feel sure it is a pity he was not left to try 
Beaconsfield, but I judge the projectors on the other side knew nothing of his 
intentions. 

However, I was in no way a projector. 

In the end Lord Houghton repeated to Mr. Gladstone the application he had 
made to Lord Beaconsfield, and succeeded. 

Rossetti must have been among the earliest admirers of Keats. I remarked on 
one occasion that it was very natural that Lord Houghton should consider 
himself in a sense the first among men now living to champion the poet and 
establish his name, and Rossetti admitted that this was so, and was ungrudging 
in his tribute to Lord Houghton’s services towards the better appreciation of 
Keats; but he contended, nevertheless, that he had himself been one of the first 
writers of the generation succeeding the poet’s own to admire and uphold him, 
and that this was at a time when it made demand of some courage to class him 
among the immortals, when an original edition of any of his books could be 
bought for sixpence on a bookstall, and when only Leigh Hunt, Cowden Clarke, 


Hood, Benjamin Haydon, and perhaps a few others, were still living of those 
who recognised his great gifts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rossetti?s primary interest in Chatterton dates back to an early period, as I find 
by the date, 1848, in the copy he possessed of the poet’s works. But throughout a 
long interval he neglected Chatterton, and it was not until his friend Theodore 
Watts, who had made Chatterton a special study, had undertaken to select from 
and write upon him in Ward’s English Poets, that he revived his old 
acquaintance. Whatever Rossetti did he did thoroughly, and hence he became as 
intimate perhaps with the Rowley antiques as any other man had ever been. His 
letters written during the course of his Chatterton researches must, I think, prove 
extremely interesting. He says: Glancing at your Keats MS., I notice (in a series 
of parallels) the names of Marlowe and Savage; but not the less “marvellous” 
than absolutely miraculous Chatterton. Are you up in his work? He is in the very 
first rank! Theod. Watts is “doing him” for the new selection of poets by Arnold 
and Ward, and I have contributed a sonnet to Watts’s article... 

I assure you Chatterton’s name must come in somewhere in the parallel 
passage. He was as great as any English poet whatever, and might absolutely, 
had he lived, have proved the only man in England’s theatre of imagination who 
could have bandied parts with Shakspeare. The best way of getting at him is in 
Skeat’s Aldine edition (G. Bell and Co., 1875). 

Read him carefully, and you will find his acknowledged work essentially 
as powerful as his antiques, though less evenly successful — the Rowley work 
having been produced in Bristol leisure, however indigent, and the modern 
poetry in the very fangs of London struggle. Strong derivative points are to be 
found in Keats and Coleridge from the study of Chatterton. I feel much inclined 
to send the sonnet (on Chatterton) as you wish, but really think it is better not to 
ventilate these things till in print. I have since written one on Blake. Not to know 
Chatterton is to be ignorant of the true day- 

spring of modern romantic poetry.... I believe the 3d vol. 

of Ward’s Selections of English Poetry, for which Watts is selecting from 
Chatterton, will soon be out, — but these excerpts are very brief, as are the 
notices. The rendering from the Rowley antique will be much better than 
anything formerly done. Skeat is a thorough philologist, but no hand at all when 
substitution becomes unavoidable in the text.... 

Read the Ballad of Charity, the Eclogues, the songs in Ælla, as a first taste. 
Among the modern poems Narva and Mared, and the other African Eclogues. 
These are alone in that section poetry absolute, and though they are very 


unequal, it has been most truly said by Malone that to throw the African 
Eclogues into the Rowley dialect would be at once a satisfactory key to the 
question whether Chatterton showed in his own person the same powers as in the 
person of Rowley. Among the satirical and light modern pieces there are many 
of a first-. rate order, though generally unequal. 

Perfect specimens, however, are The Revenge, a Burletta, Skeat, vol i; 
Verses to a Lady, ; Journal Sixth, ; The Prophecy, ; and opening of Fragment, . I 
would advise you to consult the original text. 

Mr. Watts, it seems, with all his admiration of Chatterton, finding that he 
could not go to Rossetti’s length in comparing him with Shakspeare, did not in 
the result consider the sonnet on Chatterton referred to in the foregoing letter, 
and given below, suitable to be embodied in his essay: With Shakspeare’s 
manhood at a boy’s wild heart, — Through Hamlet’s doubt to Shakspeare near 
allied, And kin to Milton through his Satan’s pride, — At Death’s sole door he 
stooped, and craved a dart; And to the dear new bower of England’s art, — Even 
to that shrine Time else had deified, 

The unuttered heart that soared against his side, — Drove the fell point, 
and smote life’s seals apart. 


Thy nested home-loves, noble Chatterton, 
The angel-trodden stair thy soul could trace 
Up Redcliffe’s spire; and in the world’s armed space Thy gallant sword- 
play: — these to many an one 
Are sweet for ever; as thy grave unknown, 
And love-dream of thine unrecorded face. 

Some mention was made in this connection of Rossetti’s young connection, 
Oliver Madox Brown, who wrote Gabriel Denver (otherwise The Black Swan) at 
seventeen years of age. I mentioned the indiscreet remark of a friend who said 
that Oliver had enough genius to stock a good few Chattertons, and thereupon 
Rossetti sent me the following outburst: You must take care to be on the right 
tack about Chatterton. 

I am very glad to find the gifted Oliver M. B. already an embryo classic, as 

I always said he would be; but those who compare net results in such cases as his 

and Chatterton’s cannot know what criticism means. The nett results of 
advancing epochs, however permanent on accumulated 

foundation-work, are the poorest of all tests as to relative values. Oliver 

was the product of the most teeming hot-beds of art and literature, and even of 

compulsory addiction to the art of painting, in which nevertheless he was rapidly 


becoming as much a proficient as in literature. What he would have been if, like 
the ardent and heroic Chatterton, he had had to fight a single-handed battle for 
art and bread together against merciless mediocrity in high places, — what he 
would then have become, I cannot in the least calculate; but we know what 
Chatterton became. Moreover, C. 

at his death, was two years younger than Oliver — a whole lifetime of 
advancement at that age frequently — indeed always I believe in leading cases. 
There are few indeed whom the facile enthusiasm for contemporary models does 
not deaden to the truly balanced claims of successful efforts in art. However, 
look at Watts’s remodelled extracts when the vol comes out, and also at what he 
says in detail as to Chatterton, Coleridge, and Keats. 

Of course Rossetti was right in what he said of comparative criticism when 
brought to bear in such cases as those of Chatterton and Oliver Madox Brown. 
Net results are certainly the poorest tests of relative values where the work done 
belongs to periods of development. We cannot, however, see or know any man 
except through and in his work, and net results must usually be accepted as the 
only concrete foundation for judging of the quality of his genius. Such judgment 
will always be influenced, nevertheless, by considerations such as Rossetti 
mentions. Touching Chatterton’s development, it were hardly rash to say that it 
appears incredible that the African Eclogues should have been written by a boy 
of seventeen, and, in judging of their place in poetry, one is apt to be influenced 
by one’s first feeling of amazement. Is it possible that the Rowley poems may 
owe much of their present distinction to the early astonishment that a boy should 
have written them, albeit they have great intrinsic excellencies such as may 
insure them a high place when the romance, intertwined with their history, has 
been long forgotten? But Chatterton is more talked of than read, and this has 
been so from the first. The antiques are all but unknown; certain of the 
acknowledged poems are remembered, and regarded as fervid and vigorous, and 
many of the lesser pieces are thought slight, weak, and valueless. People do not 
measure the poorer things in Chatterton with his time and opportunities, or they 
would see only amazing strength and knowledge of the world in all he did. 
Those lesser pieces were many of them dashed off to answer the calls of 
necessity, to flatter the egotism of a troublesome friend, or to wile away a 
moment of vacancy. Certainly they must not be set against his best efforts. As 
for Chatterton’s life, the tragedy of it is perhaps the most moving example of 
what Coleridge might have termed the material pathetic. Pathetic, however, as 
his life was, and marvellous as was his genius, I miss in him the note of personal 
purity and majesty of character. I told Rossetti that, in my view, Chatterton 
lacked sincerity, and on this point he wrote: I must protest finally about 


Chatterton, that he lacks nothing because lacking the gradual growth of the 
emotional in literature which becomes evident in Keats — still less its excess, 
which would of course have been pruned, in Oliver. 

The finest of the Rowley poems — Eclogues, Ballad of Charity, etc., rank 
absolutely with the finest poetry in the language, and gain (not lose) by 
moderation. As to what you say of C.’s want of political sincerity (for I cannot 
see to what other want you can allude), surely a boy up to eighteen may be 
pardoned for exercising his faculty if he happens to be the one among millions 
who can use grown men as his toys. He was an absolute and untarnished hero, 
but for that reckless defying vaunt. Certainly that most vigorous passage 
commencing — 

“Interest, thou universal God of men,” etc. 


reads startlingly, and comes in a questionable shape. What is the answer to 
its enigmatical aspect? Why, that he meant it, and that all would mean it at his 
age, who had his power, his daring, and his hunger. Still it does, perhaps, make 
one doubt whether his early death were well or ill for him. In the matter of 
Oliver (whom no one 
appreciates more than I do), remember that it was impossible to have more 
opportunities than he had, or on the other side fewer than Chatterton had. 
Chatterton at seventeen or less said — 
“Flattery’s a cloak, and I will put it on.” 
Blake (probably late in life) said — 
“Innocence is a winter gown.” 


... I have read the Chatterton article in the review mentioned. If Watts had 
done it, it would have been immeasurably better. There seems to me, who am 
very well up in Chatterton, no point whatever made in the article. Why does no 
one ever even allude to the two attributed portraits of Chatterton — one 
belonging to Sir H. Taylor, and the other in the Salford Museum? Both seem to 
be the same person clearly, and a good find for Chatterton, but not conceivably 
done from him. Nevertheless, I suspect there may be a sidelong genuineness in 
them. Chatterton was acquainted with one Alcock, a miniature painter at Bristol, 
to whom he addressed a poem. Had A. painted C. it would be among the many 
recorded facts; but it would be singular even if, in C.’s rapid posthumous fame, 
A. had never been asked to make a reminiscent likeness of him. Prom such 
likeness by the miniature painter these portraits might derive — both being life- 
sized oil heads. There is a savour of Keats in them, though a friend, taking up the 


younger-looking of the two, said it reminded him of Jack Sheppard! And not 
such a bad Chatterton-compound either! But I begin to think I have said all this 
before.... Oliver, or “Nolly,” as he was always called, was a sort of spread-eagle 
likeness of his handsome father, with a conical head like Walter Scott. I must 
confess to you, that, in this world of books, the only one of his I have read, is 
Gabriel Denver, afterwards reprinted in its original and superior form as The 
Black Swan, but published with the former title in his lifetime. 

Rossetti formed no such philosophic estimate of Chatterton’s contribution to 
the romantic movement in English poetry as has been formulated in the essay in 
Ward's Poets. A critic, in the sense of one possessed of a natural gift of analysis, 
Rossetti assuredly! was not. No man’s instinct for what is good in poetry was 
ever swifter or surer than that of Rossetti. You might always distrust your 
judgment if you found it at variance with his where abstract power and beauty 
were in question. Sooner or later you would inevitably find yourself gravitating 
to his view. But here Rossetti’s function as a critic ended. His was at best only 
the criticism of the creator. Of the gift of ultimate classification he had none, and 
never claimed to have any, although now and again (as where he says that 
Chatterton was the day-spring of modern romantic poetry), he seems to give sign 
of a power of critical synthesis. 

Rossetti’s interest in Blake, both as poet and painter, dates back to an early 
period of his life. I have heard him say that at sixteen or seventeen years of age 
he was already one of Blake’s warmest admirers, and at the time in question, 
1845, the author of the Songs of Innocence had not many readers to uphold him. 
About four years later, Rossetti made an exceptionally lucky discovery, for he 
then found in the possession of Mr. Palmer, an attendant at the British Museum, 
an original manuscript scrap-book of Blake’s, containing a great body of 
unpublished poetry and many interesting designs, as well as three or four 
remarkably effective profile sketches of the author himself. The Mr. Palmer who 
held the little book was a relative of the landscape painter of the same name, 
who was Blake’s friend, and hence the authenticity of the manuscript was 
ascertainable on other grounds than the indisputable ones of its internal 
evidences. The book was offered to Rossetti for ten shillings, but the young 
enthusiast was at the time a student of art, and not much in the way of getting or 
spending even so inconsiderable a sum. He told me, however, that at this period 
his brother William, who was, unlike himself, engaged in some reasonably 
profitable occupation, was at all times nothing loath to advance small sums for 
the purchase of such literary or other treasures as he used to hunt up out of 
obscure corners: by his help the Blake manuscript was bought, and proved for 


years a source of infinite pleasure and profit, resulting, as it did, in many very 
important additions to Blake literature when Gilchrist’s Life and Works of that 
author came to be published. It is an interesting fact, mention of which ought not 
to be omitted, that at the sale of Rossetti’s library, which took place a little while 
after his decease, the scrap-book acquired in the way I describe was sold for one 
hundred and five guineas. 

The sum was a large one, but the little book was undoubtedly the most 
valuable literary relic of Blake then extant. About the time when a new edition 
of Gilchrist's Life was in the press, Rossetti wrote: My evenings have been 
rather trenched upon lately by helping Mrs. Gilchrist with a new edition of the 
Life of Blake.... 

I don’t know if you go in much for him. The new edition of the Life will 
include a good number of additional letters (from Blake to Hayley), and some 
addition (though not great) to my own share in the work; as well as much 
important carrying-on of my brother’s catalogue of Blake’s works. The 
illustrations will, I trust, receive valuable additions also, but publishers are apt to 
be cautious in such expenses. I am writing late at night, to fill up a fag-end of 
bedtime, and shall write again on this head. 

Rossetti’s “own share” in this work consisted of the writing of the 
supplementary chapter (left by Gilchrist, with one or two unimportant passages 
merely, at the beginning), and the editing of the poems. When there arose, 
subsequently, some idea of my reviewing the book, Rossetti wrote me the 
following letter, full of disinterested solicitude: You will be quite delighted with 
an essay on Blake by Jas. 

Smetham, which occurs in vol ii.; it is a noble thing; and at the stupendous 
design called Plague (vol. i.). I have extracted a passage properly belonging to 
the same essay, which is as fine as English can be, and which I am sorry to 
perceive (I think) that Mrs. G. has omitted from the body of the essay because 
quoted in another place. This essay is no less than a masterpiece. I wrote the 
supplementary chapter (vol. i.), except a few opening paragraphs by Gilchrist, — 
and in it have now made some mention of Smetham, an old and dear friend of 
mine. 


You will admire Shields’s paper on the wonderful series of Young’s Night 
Thoughts. My brother and I both helped in this new edition, but I added little to 
what I had done before. I brought forward a portentous series of passages about 
one “Scofield” in Blake’s Jerusalem, but did not otherwise write that chapter, 
except as regards the illustrations. However, don’t mention what I have done (in 


case you write on the subject) except so far as the indices show it, and of course 
I don’t wish to be put forward at all. What I do wish is, that you should say 
everything that can be gratifying to Mrs. G. as to her husband’s work. There is a 
plate of Blake’s Cottage by young Gilchrist which is truly excellent. 

As I have already said, Rossetti traversed the bypaths of English literature 
(particularly of English poetry) as few can ever have traversed them. A favourite 
work with him was Gilfillan’s Less-Read British Poets, a copy of which had 
been presented by Miss Boyd. He says: Did you ever read Christopher Smart’s 
Song to David, the only great accomplished poem of the last century? The 
accomplished ones are Chatterton’s, — of course I mean earlier than Blake or 
Coleridge, and without reckoning so exceptional a genius as Burns.... You will 
find Smart’s poem a masterpiece of rich imagery, exhaustive resources, and 
reverberant sound. It is to be met with in Gilfillan’s Specimens of the Less-Read 
British Poets (3 vols. Nichol, Edin., 1860).... 


I remember your mentioning Gilfillan as having encouraged your first 
efforts. He was powerful, though sometimes rather “tall” as a writer, generally 
most just as a critic, and lastly, a much better man, intellectually and morally, 
than Aytoun, who tried to “do for” him. His notice of Swift, in the volume in 
question, has very great force and eloquence. 

His whole edition of the British Poets is the best of any to read, being such 
fine type and convenient bulk and weight (a great thing for an arm-chair reader). 
Unfortunately, he now and then (in the Less-Read Poets) cuts down the extracts 
almost to nothing, and in some cases excises objectionabilities, which is 
unpardonable. Much better leave the whole out. Also, the edition includes the 
usual array of nobodies — Addison, Akenside, and the whole alphabet down to 
Zany and Zero; whereas a great many of the less-read would have been much- 
read by every worthy reader if they had only been printed in full. So well printed 
an edition of Donne (for instance) would have been a great boon; but from him 
Gilfillan only gives (among the less-read) the admirable Progress of the Soul 
and some of the pregnant Holy Sonnets. Do you know Donne? There is hardly an 
English poet better worth a thorough knowledge, in spite of his provoking 
conceits and occasional jagged jargon. 


The following paragraph on Whitehead is valuable: 


Charles Whitehead’s principal poem is The Solitary, which in its day had 
admirers. It perhaps most recalls Goldsmith. 


He also wrote a supernatural poem called Ippolito. There was a volume of 
his poems published about 1848, or perhaps a little later, by Bentley. It is 
disappointing, on the whole, from the decided superiority of its best points to the 
rest.... But the novel of Richard Savage is very remarkable, — a real character 
really worked out. 

To aid me in certain researches I was at the time engaged in making in the 
back-numbers of almost forgotten periodicals, Rossetti wrote: The old Monthly 
Mag. was the precursor of the New Monthly, which started about 1830, or 
thereabouts I think, after which the old one ailed, but went on till fatal old 
Heraud finished it off by editing it, and fairly massacred that elderly innocent. 
You speak, in a former letter (touching the continuation of Christabel), of “a 
certain European magazine.” Are you aware that it was as old a thing as The 
Gentleman’s, and went on ad infinitum? Other such were the Universal 
Magazine, the Scots’ Magazine — all endless in extent and beginning time out 
of mind, — to say nothing of the Ladies’ Magazine and Wits’ Magazine. Then 
there was the Annual Register. All these are quarters in which you might 
prosecute researches, and might happen to find something about Keats. The 
Monthly Magazine must have commenced almost as early, I believe. I cannot 
help thinking there was a similar Imperial Magazine. 

The following letter possesses an interest independent of its subject, which to 
me, however, is interest enough. Mr. William Watson had sent Rossetti a copy 
of a volume of poems he had just published, and had received a letter in 
acknowledgment, wherein our friend, with characteristic appreciativeness, said 
many cordial words of it: Your young friend Watson [he said in a subsequent 
letter] 

wrote me in a very modest mood for one who can do as he can at his age. I 
think I must have hurriedly mis-expressed myself in writing to him, as he seems 
to think I wished to dissuade him from following narrative poetry. Not in the 
least — I only wished him to try his hand at clearer dramatic life. The dreamy 
romantic really hardly needs more than one vast Morris in a literature — at any 
rate in a century. Not that I think him derivable from Morris — he goes straight 
back to Keats with a little modification. The narrative, whether condensed or 
developed, is at any rate a far better impersonal form to work in than 
declamatory harangue, whether calling on the stars or the Styx. I don’t know in 
the least how Watson is faring with the critics. He must not be discouraged, in 
any case, with his real and high gifts. 

The young poet, in whom Rossetti saw so much to applaud, can scarcely be 
said to have fared at all at the hands of the critics. 


Here is a pleasant piece of literary portraiture, as valuable from the peep it 
affords into Rossetti’s own character as from the description it gives of the rustic 
poet: The other evening I had the pleasant experience of meeting one to whom I 
have for about two years looked with interest as a poet of the native rustic kind, 
but often of quite a superior order. I don’t know if you noticed, somewhere about 
the date referred to, in The Atheneum, a review of poems by Joseph Skipsey. 
Skipsey has exquisite — though, as in all such cases (except of course Burns”s) 
not equal — powers in several directions, but his pictures of humble life are the 
best. He is a working miner, and describes rustic loves and sports, and the perils 
and pathos of pit-life with great charm, having a quiet humour too when needed. 
His more ambitious pieces have solid merit of feeling, but are much less artistic. 
The other night, as I say, he came here, and I found him a stalwart son of toil, 
and every inch a gentleman. In cast of face he recalls Tennyson somewhat, 
though more bronzed and brawned. He is as sweet and gentle as a woman in 
manner, and recited some beautiful things of his own with a special freshness to 
which one is quite unaccustomed. 

Mr. Skipsey was a miner of North Shields, and in the review referred to much 
was made, in a delicate way, of his stern environments. His volume of lyrics is 
marked by the quiet humour. Rossetti speaks of, as well as by a rather 
exasperating inequality. Perhaps the best piece in it is a poem entitled Thistle 
and Nettle, treating with peculiar freshness of a country courtship. The coming 
together of two such entirely opposite natures was certainly curious, and only to 
be accounted for on the ground of Rossetti’s breadth of poetic sympathy. It 
would be interesting to hear what the impressions were of such a rude son of toil 
upon meeting with one whose life must have seemed the incarnation of artistic 
luxury and indulgence. Later on I received the following: Poor Skipsey! He has 
lost the friend who brought him to London only the other day (T. Dixon), and 
who was his only hold on intellectual life in his district. Dixon died immediately 
on his return to the North, of a violent attack of asthma to which he was subject. 
He was a rarely pure and simple soul, and is doubtless gone to higher uses, 
though few could have reached, with his small opportunities, to such usefulness 
as he compassed here. He was Ruskin’s correspondent in a little book called (I 
think) Work by Tyne and Wear. I got a very touching note from Skipsey on the 
subject. 

From Mr. Skipsey he received a letter only a little while before his death, and 
to him he addressed one of the last epistles he penned. 

The following letter explains itself, and is introduced as much for the sake of 
the real humour which it displays, as because it affords an excellent idea of 


Rossetti’s view of the true function of prose: I don't like your Shakspeare article 
quite as well as the first Supernatural one, or rather I should say it does not 
greatly add to it in my (first) view, though both might gain by embodiment in 
one. I think there is some truth in the charge of metaphysical involution — the 
German element as I should call it — and surely you are strong enough to be 
English pure and simple. I am sure I could write 100 essays, on all possible 
subjects (I once did project a series under the title, Essays written in the intervals 
of Elephantiasis, Hydro-phobia, and Penal Servitude), without once 
experiencing the “aching void” which is filled by such words as “mythopoeic,” 
and “anthropomorphism.” I do not find life long enough to know in the least 
what they mean. They are both very long and very ugly indeed — the latter only 
suggesting to me a Vampire or Somnambulant Cannibal. (To speak rationally, 
would not “man-evolved Godhead” be an English equivalent?) “Euhemeristic” 
also found me somewhat on my beam-ends, though explanation is here given; 
yet I felt I could do without Euhemerus; and you perhaps without the humerous. 
You can pardon me now; for so bad a pun places me at your mercy indeed. But 
seriously, simple English in prose writing and in all narrative poetry (however 
monumental language may become in abstract verse) seems to me a treasure not 
to be foregone in favour of German innovations. I know Coleridge went in 
latterly for as much Germanism as his time could master; but his best genius had 
then left him. 

It seems necessary to mention that I lectured in 1880, on the relation of 
politics to art, and in printing the lecture I asked Rossetti to accept the dedication 
of it, but this he declined to do in the generous terms I have already referred to. 
The letter that accompanied his graceful refusal is, however, so full of interesting 
personal matter that I offer it in this place, with no further explanation than that 
my essay was designed to show that just as great artists in past ages had 
participated in political struggles, so now they should not hold themselves aloof 
from controversies which immediately concern them: I must admit, at all 
hazards, that my friends here consider me exceptionally averse to politics; and I 
suppose I must be, for I never read a parliamentary debate in my life! At the 
same time I will add that, among those whose opinions I most value, some think 
me not altogether wrong when I venture to speak of the momentary 
momentousness and eternal futility of many noisiest questions. However, you 
must simply view me as a nonentity in any practical relation to such matters. 
You have spoken but too generously of a sonnet of mine in your lecture just 
received. I have written a few others of the sort (which by-the-bye would not 
prove me a Tory), but felt no vocation — perhaps no right — to print them. I 


have always reproached myself as sorely amenable to the condemnations of a 
very fine poem by Barberino, On Sloth against Sin, which I translated in the 
Dante volume. 

Sloth, alas! has but too much to answer for with me; and is one of the 
reasons (though I will not say the only one), why I have always fallen back on 
quality instead of quantity in the little I have ever done. I think often with 
Coleridge: 

Sloth jaundiced all: and from my graspless hand Drop friendship’s 
precious pearls like hour-glass sand. 

I weep, yet stoop not: the faint anguish flows, A dreamy pang in 
morning’s feverish doze. 


However, for all I might desire in the direction spoken of, volition is vain 
without vocation; and I had better really stick to knowing how to mix vermilion 
and ultramarine for a flesh-grey, and how to manage their equivalents in verse. 
To speak without sparing myself, — my mind is a childish one, if to be isolated 
in Art is child’s-play; at any rate I feel that I do not attain to the more active and 
practical of the mental functions of manhood. I can say this to you, because I 
know you will make the best and not the worst of me; and better than such 
feasible best I do not wish to appear. Thus you see I don’t think my name ought 
to head your 

introductory paragraph — and there an end. And now of your new lecture, 
and of the long letter I lately had from you. 

At some moment I should like to know which pieces among the 
translations are specially your favourites. Of the three names you leash together 
as somewhat those of sensualists, Cecco Angiolieri is really the only one — as 
for the respectable Cino, he would be shocked indeed, though certainly there are 
a few oddities bearing that way in the sonnets between him and Dante (who is 
again similarly reproached by his friend Cavalcanti), but I really do suspect that 
in some cases similar to the one in question about Cino (though not Guido and 
Dante) politics were really meant where love was used as a metaphor.... I assure 
you, you cannot say too much to me of this or any other work of yours; in fact, I 
wish that we should communicate about them. I have been thinking yet more on 
the relations of politics and art. I do think seriously on consideration that not 
only my own sluggishness, but vital fact itself, must set to a great extent a veto 
against the absolute participation of artists in politics. When has it ever been 
effected? True, Cellini was a bravo and David a good deal like a murderer, and 
in these capacities they were not without their political use in very turbulent 
times. But when the attempt was made to turn Michael Angelo into a “utility 


man” of that kind, he did (it is true) some patriotic duty in the fortification of 
Florence; but it is no less a fact that, when he had done all that he thought 
became him, he retired to a certain trackless and forgotten tower, and there 
stayed in some sort of peace (though much in request) till he could lead his own 
life again; nor should we forget the occasion on which he did not hesitate even to 
betake himself to Venice as a refuge. Yet M. Angelo was in every way a patriot, 
a philosopher, and a hero. I do not say this to undervalue the scope of your 
theory. I think possibilities are generally so much behind desirabilities that there 
is no harm in any degree of incitement in the right direction; and that is 
assuredly mental activity of all kinds. I judge you cannot suspect me of thinking 
the apotheosis of the early Italian poets (though surely spiritual beauty, and not 
sensuality, was their general aim) of more importance than the “unity of a great 
nation.” But it is in my minute power to deal successfully (I feel) with the one, 
while no such entity, as I am, can advance or retard the other; and thus mine 
must needs be the poorer part. Nor (with alas, and again alas!) will Italy or 
another twice have her day in its fulness. 

I happened to have said in speaking of self-indulgence among artists, that 
there probably existed those to whom it seemed more important to preserve such 
a pitiful possession as the poetical remains of Cecco Angiolieri than to secure 
the unity of a great nation. Rossetti half suspected I meant this for a playful 
backhanded blow at himself (for Cecco was a great favourite with him), and 
protested that no such individual could exist. I defended my charge by quoting 
Keats’s — ... the silver flow 

Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 

Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. 

But Rossetti grew weary of the jest: 

I must protest that what you quote from Keats about “Hero’s tears,” etc., 
fails to meet the text. Neither Shakspeare nor Spenser assuredly was a Cecco; 
Marlowe may be most meant as to “Hero,” and he perhaps affords the shadow of 
a parallel in career though not in work. 

The extract from Rossetti’s letters with which I shall close this chapter is 
perhaps the most interesting yet made: One point I must still raise, viz., that I, 
for one, cannot conceive, even as the Ghost of a Flea, the ideal individual who 
considers the Poetical Remains of Cecco Angiolieri of more importance than the 
unity of a great nation! I think this would have been better if much modified. Say 
for instance— “A thing of some moment even while the contest is waging for 
the political unity of a great nation.” This is the utmost reach surely of human 


comparative valuation. I think you have brought in Benvenuto and Michael 
much to the purpose. Shall I give you a parallel in your own style? 


During the months for which poet Coleridge became private Cumberback 
(a name in which he said his horse would have concurred), it seems strange that, 
in such stirring times, his regiment should not have been ordered off on foreign 
service. In such case that pre-eminent member of the awkward squad would 
assuredly have been the very first man killed. 

Should we have been more the gainers by his patriotism or the losers by his 
poetry? The very last man killed in the last sortie from Paris during the Prussian 
siege (he would go behind a buttress to “pot” a Prussian after orders were given 
to retire, and so got “potted” himself) was Henri Regnault, a painter, whose 
brilliant work was a guiding beacon on the road of improvement in French 
methods of art, if not in intellectual force. Who shall fail to honour the noble 
ardour which drew him from the security of his studies in Tunis to partake his 
country?s danger? Yet who shall forbear to sigh in thinking that, but for this, his 
progressing work might still yearly be an element in art-progress for Europe? 
Gérome and others betook themselves to England instead, and are still benefiting 
the cause for which they were before all things born. It was David who said, “Si 
on tirait a mitraille sur les artistes, on n’y tuerait pas un seul patriote!” He was a 
patriot homicide, and spoke probably what was true in the sense in which he 
meant it. As I said, I am glad you turned Ben and Mike to account, but the above 
is in some respects an open question. 

I have, as I say, a further batch of letters to introduce, but as these were, for 
the most part, written after an event which forms a land-mark in our 
acquaintance (I mean the occasion of our first meeting), I judge it is best to 
reserve them for a later section of this book. There are two forms, and, so far as I 
know, two only, in which a body of letters can be published with justice to the 
writer. Of these the first and most obvious form is to offer them chronologically 
in extenso or with only such eliminations as seem inevitable, and the second is to 
tabulate them according to subject-matter, and print them in the order not of date 
but substance. There are advantages attending each method, and corresponding 
disadvantages also. The temptation to adopt the first of these was, in this case of 
Rossetti’s letters, almost insurmountable, for nothing can be more charming in 
epistolary style than the easy grace with which the writer passes from point to 
point, evolving one idea out of another, interlinking subject with subject, and 
building up a fabric of which the meaning is everywhere inwoven. In this respect 
Rossetti’s letters are almost as perfect as anything that ever left his hand; and, in 


freedom of phrase, in power of throwing off parenthetical reflections always 
faultlessly enunciated, in play of humour, often in eloquence (never becoming 
declamatory, and calling on “Styx or Stars”), sometimes in pathos, Rossetti’s 
letters are, in a word, admirable. They are comparable in these respects with the 
best things yet done in English, — as pleasing and graceful as Cowper’s letters, 
broader in range of subject than the letters of Keats, easier and more colloquial 
than those of Coleridge, and with less appearance of being intended for the 
public eye than is the case with the letters of Byron and of Shelley. Rossetti’s 
letters have, moreover, a value quite apart from the merits of their epistolary 
style, in so far as they contain almost the only expression extant of his opinions 
on literary questions. And this is the circumstance that has chiefly weighed with 
me to offer them in fragmentary form interspersed with elucidatory comment 
bearing principally upon the occasions that called them forth. 

Such then as I have described was the nature of my intercourse with Rossetti 
during the first year and a half of our correspondence, and now the time had 
come when I was to meet my friend for the first time face to face. The elasticity 
of sympathy by which a man of genius, surrounded by constant friends, could 
yet bend to a new-comer who was a stranger and twenty-five years his junior, 
and think and feel with him; the generous appreciativeness by which he could 
bring himself to consider the first efforts of one quite unknown; and then the 
unselfishness that seemed always to prefer the claims of others to his own great 
claims, could command only the return of unqualified allegiance. Such were the 
feelings with which I went forth to my first meeting with Rossetti, and if at any 
later date, the ardour of my regard for him in any measure suffered modification, 
be sure when the time comes to touch upon it I shall make no more concealment 
of the causes that led to such a change than I have made of those circumstances, 
however personal in primary interest, that generated a friendship so unusual and 
to me so serious and important. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was in the autumn of 1880 that I saw Rossetti for the first time. Being then 
rather reduced in health I contemplated a visit to the sea-side and wrote saying 
that in passing through London I should avail myself of his oft-repeated 
invitation to visit him. I gave him this warning of my intention, remembering his 
declared dread of being taken unawares, but I came to know at a subsequent 
period that for one who was within the inner circle of his friends the necessity to 
advise him of a visit was by no means binding. His reception of my intimation of 
an intention to call upon him was received with an amount of epistolary 
ceremony which I recognise now by the light of further acquaintance as 
eminently characteristic of the man, although curiously contradictory of his 
unceremonious habits of daily life. The fact is that Rossetti was of an 
excessively nervous temperament, and rarely if ever underwent an ordeal more 
trying than a first meeting with any one to whom for some time previously he 
had looked forward with interest. Hence by return of the post that bore him my 
missive came two letters, the one obviously written and posted within an hour or 
two of the other. In the first of these he expressed courteously his pleasure at the 
prospect of seeing me, and appointed 8.30 p.m. the following evening as his 
dinner hour at his house in Cheyne Walk. The second letter begged me to come 
at 5.30 or 6 p.m., so that we might have a long evening. “You will, I repeat,” he 
says, “recognise the hole-and-cornerest of all existences in this big barn of mine; 
but come early and I shall read you some ballads, and we can talk of many 
things.” An hour later than the arrival of these letters came a third epistle, which 
ran: “Of course when I speak of your dining with me, I mean téte-a-téte and 
without ceremony of any kind. I usually dine in my studio and in my painting 
coat!” I had before me a five hours’ journey to London, so that in order to reach 
Chelsea at 6 P.M., I must needs set out at mid-day, but oblivious of this 
necessity, Rossetti had actually posted a fourth letter on the morning of the day 
on which we were to meet begging me not on any account to talk, in the course 
of our interview, of a certain personal matter upon which we had corresponded. 
This fourth and final message came to hand the morning after the meeting, when 
I had the satisfaction to reflect that (owing more perhaps to the plethora of other 
subjects of interest than to any suspicion of its being tabooed) I had luckily 
eschewed the proscribed topic. 

Cheyne Walk was unknown to me at the time in question, except as the 
locality in and near which many men and women eminent in literature resided. It 


seems hard to realise that this was the case as recently as two years ago, now that 
so short an interval has associated it in one’s mind with memories which seem to 
cover a large part of one”s life. The Walk is not now exactly as picturesque as it 
appears in certain familiar old engravings; the new embankment and the gardens 
that separate it from the main thoroughfare have taken something from its 
beauty, but it still possesses many attractions, and among them a look of age 
which contrasts agreeably with the spic-and-span newness of neighbouring 
places. I found Rossetti’s house, No. 16, answering in external appearances to 
the frank description he gave of it. It stands about mid-way between the Chelsea 
pier and the new redbrick mansions erected on the Chelsea embankment. It 
seems to be the oldest house in the Walk, and the exceptional proportions of its 
gate-piers, and the weight and mass of its gate and railings, suggests that 
probably at some period it stood alone, and commanded as grounds a large part 
of the space now occupied by the adjoining residences. Behind the house, during 
eighteen years of Rossetti’s occupancy, there was a garden of almost an acre in 
extent, covering by much the larger part of the space enclosed by a block of four 
streets forming a square. At No. 4 Maclise had lived and died; at the same house 
George Eliot, after her marriage with Mr. Cross, had come to live; at No. 5, in 
the second street to the westward, Thomas Carlyle was still living, and a little 
beyond Cheyne Row stood the modest cottage wherein Turner died. Rossetti’s 
house had to me the appearance of a plain Queen Anne erection, much mutilated 
by the introduction of unsightly bay-windows; the brickwork seemed to be 
falling into decay; the paint to be in serious need of renewal; the windows to be 
dull with the accumulation of the dust of years; the sills to bear the suspicion of 
cobwebs; the angles of the steps and the untrodden flags of the courtyard to be 
here and there overgrown with moss and weeds; and round the walls and up the 
reveals of doors and windows were creeping the tangled branches of the wildest 
ivy that ever grew untouched by shears. Such was the exterior of the home of the 
poet-painter when I walked up to it on the autumn evening of my first visit, and 
the interior of the house was at once like and unlike the exterior. The hall had a 
puzzling look of equal nobility and shabbiness. The floor was paved with 
beautiful white marble, which however, was partly covered with a strip of worn 
cocoa-nut matting; the ceiling was in one of its sections gracefully groined, and 
in each of the walls, which were lofty, there was an arched recess containing a 
piece of sculpture; an old inlaid rosewood clock filled a bulkhead on one side 
facing the door, and on the corresponding side stood a massive gas branch. A 
mezzotint lithograph by Legros was the only pictorial decoration of the walls, 
which were plain, and seemed not to have been distempered for many years. 
Three doors led out of the hall, one at each side, and one in front, and two 


corridors opened into it, but there was no sign of staircase, nor had it any light 
except such as was borrowed from the fanlight that looked into the porch. These 
facts I noted in the few minutes I stood waiting in the hall, but during the many 
months in which subsequently that house was my own home as well as 
Rossetti’s, I came to see that the changes which the building must have 
undergone since the period of its erection, had so filled it with crooks and 
corners as to bewilder the most ingenious observer to account for its 
peculiarities. 

Very soon Rossetti came to me through the doorway in front, which proved to 
be the entrance to his studio. Holding forth both hands and crying ‘Hulloa,’ he 
gave me that cheery, hearty greeting which I came to recognise as his alone, 
perhaps, in warmth and unfailing geniality among all the men of our circle. It 
was Italian in its spontaneity, and yet it was English in its manly reserve, and I 
remember with much tenderness of feeling that never to the last (not even when 
sickness saddened him, or after an absence of a few days or even hours) did it 
fail him when meeting with those friends to whom to the last he was really 
attached. Leading the way into the studio, he introduced me to his brother, who 
was there upon one of the evening visits, which at intervals of a week he was at 
that time making, with unfailing regularity. I should have described Rossetti, at 
this time, as a man who looked quite ten years older than his actual age, which 
was fifty-two, of full middle height and inclining to corpulence, with a round 
face that ought, one thought, to be ruddy but was pale, large grey eyes with a 
steady introspecting look, surmounted by broad protrusive brows and a clearly- 
pencilled ridge over the nose, which was well cut and had large breathing 
nostrils. The mouth and chin were hidden beneath a heavy moustache and 
abundant beard, which grew up to the ears, and had been of a mixed black- 
brown and auburn, and were now streaked with grey. The forehead was large, 
round, without protuberances, and very gently receding to where thin black 
curls, that had once been redundant, began to tumble down to the ears. The 
entire configuration of the head and face seemed to me singularly noble, and 
from the eyes upwards, full of beauty. He wore a pair of spectacles, and, in 
reading, a second pair over the first: but these took little from the sense of power 
conveyed by those steady eyes, and that “bar of Michael Angelo.” His dress was 
not conspicuous, being however rather negligent than otherwise, and noticeable, 
if at all, only for a straight sack-coat buttoned at the throat, descending at least to 
the knees, and having large pockets cut into it perpendicularly at the sides. This 
garment was, I afterwards found, one of the articles of various kinds made to the 
author’s own design. When he spoke, even in exchanging the preliminary 
courtesies of an opening conversation, I thought his voice the richest I had ever 


known any one to possess. It was a full deep barytone, capable of easy 
modulation, and with undertones of infinite softness and sweetness, yet, as I 
afterwards found, with almost illimitable compass, and with every gradation of 
tone at command, for the recitation or reading of poetry. The studio was a large 
room probably measuring thirty feet by twenty, and structurally as puzzling as 
the other parts of the house. A series of columns and arches on one side 
suggested that the room had almost certainly been at some period the site of an 
important staircase with a wide well, and on the other side a broad mullioned 
window reaching to the ceiling, seemed certainly to bear record of the 
occupant’s own contribution to the peculiarities of the edifice. The fireplace was 
at an end of the room, and over and at each side of it were hung a number of fine 
drawings in chalk, chiefly studies of heads, with here and there a water-colour 
figure piece, all from Rossetti’s hand. At the opposite end of the room hung 
some symbolic designs in chalk, Pandora and Proserpina being among the 
number, and easels of various sizes, some very large, bearing pictures in 
differing stages of completion, occupied positions on all sides of the floor, 
leaving room only for a sofa, with a bookcase behind, two old cabinets, two 
large low easy chairs, and a writing desk and chair at a window at the side, 
which was heavily darkened by the thick foliage of the trees that grew in the 
garden beyond. 

Dropping down on the sofa with his head laid low and his feet thrown up in a 
favourite attitude on the back, which must, I imagine, have been at least as easy 
as it was elegant, he began the conversation by bantering me upon what he 
called my “robustious” appearance compared with what he had been led to 
expect from gloomy reports of uncertain health. After a series of playful touches 
(all done in the easiest conceivable way, and conveying any impression on earth 
save the right one, that a first meeting with any man, however young and 
harmless, was little less than a tragic event to Rossetti) he glanced one by one at 
certain of the topics that had arisen in the course of our correspondence. I 
perceived that he was a ready, fluent, and graceful talker, with a remarkable 
incisiveness of speech, and a trick of dignifying ordinary topics in words which, 
without rising above conversation, were so exactly, though freely enunciated, as 
would have admitted of their being reported exactly as they fell from his lips. In 
some of these respects I found his brother William resemble him, though, if I 
may describe the talk of a dead friend by contrasting it with that of a living one 
bearing a natural affinity to it, I will say that Gabriel’s conversation was perhaps 
more spontaneous, and had more variety of tone with less range of subject, 
together with the same precision and perspicuity. Very soon the talk became 
general, and then Rossetti spoke without appearance of reserve of his two or 


three intimate friends, telling me, among other things, of Theodore Watts, that he 
“had a head exactly like that of Napoleon I., whom Watts,” he said with a 
chuckle, “detests more than any character in history; depend upon it,” he added, 
“such a head was not given to him for nothing;” that Frederick Shields was as 
emotional as Shelley, and Ford Madox Brown, whom I had met, as sententious 
as Dr. Johnson. I kept no sort of record of what passed upon the occasion in 
question, but I remember that Rossetti seemed to be playfully battering his 
friends in their absence in the assured consciousness that he was doing so in the 
presence of a well-wisher; and it was amusing to observe that, after any 
particularly lively sally, he would pause to say something in a sobered tone that 
was meant to convey the idea that he was really very jealous of his friends” 
reputation, and was merely for the sake of amusement giving rein to a sportive 
fancy. During dinner (and contrary to his declared habit, we did not dine in the 
studio) he talked a good deal about Oliver Madox Brown, for whom I had 
conceived a warm admiration, and to whom I had about that time addressed a 
sonnet. 

“You had a sincere admiration of the boy’s gifts?” I asked. 

“Assuredly. I have always said that twenty years after his death his name will 
be a familiar one. The Black Swan is a powerful story, although I must honestly 
say that it displays in its central incident a certain torpidity that to me is painful. 
Undoubtedly Oliver had genius, and must have done great things had he lived. 
His death was a grievous blow to his father. I’m glad you've written that sonnet; 
I wanted you to toss up your cap for Nolly.” He spoke of Oliver’s father as 
indisputably one of the greatest of living colourists, inquired earnestly into the 
progress of his frescoes at Manchester, for one of the figures in which I had sat, 
and showed me a little water-colour drawing made by Oliver himself when very 
young. Dinner being now over, I asked Rossetti to redeem his promise to read 
one of his new ballads; and as his brother, who had often heard it before, 
expressed his readiness to hear it again, he responded readily, and, taking a small 
manuscript volume out of a section of the bookcase that had been locked, read us 
The White Ship. I have spoken of the ballad as a poem at an earlier stage, but it 
remains to me, in this place, to describe the effect produced upon me by the 
author’s reading. It seemed to me that I never heard anything at all matchable 
with Rossetti’s elocution; his rich deep voice lent an added music to the music of 
the verse: it rose and fell in the passages descriptive of the wreck with something 
of the surge and sibilation of the sea itself; in the tenderer passages it was soft as 
a woman's, and in the pathetic stanzas with which the ballad closes it was 
profoundly moving. Effective as the reading sounded in that studio, I remember 
at the moment to have doubted if it would prove quite so effective from a public 


platform. Perhaps there seemed to be so much insistence on the rhythm, and so 
prolonged a tension of the rhyme sounds, as would run the risk of a charge of 
monotony if falling on ears less concerned with points of metrical beauty than 
with fundamental substance. Personally, however, I found the reading in the very 
highest degree enjoyable and inspiring. 

The evening was gone by the time the ballad was ended; and it was arranged 
that upon my return to London from the house of a friend at the sea-side I should 
again dine with Rossetti, and sleep the night at Cheyne Walk. I was invited to 
come early in order to see certain pictures by daylight, and it was then I saw the 
painter?s most important work, — the Dantés Dream, which finally (and before 
Rossetti was made aware of any steps being taken to that end) I had prevailed 
with Alderman Samuelson to purchase for the public gallery at Liverpool. At my 
request, though only after some importunity, Rossetti read again his White Ship, 
and afterwards Rose Mary, the latter of which he told me had been written in the 
country shortly after the appearance of the first volume of poems. He remarked 
that it had occupied three weeks in the writing, and that the physical prostration 
ensuing had been more than he would care to go through again. I observed on 
this head, that though highly finished in every stanza, the ballad had an 
impetuous rush of emotion, and swift current of diction, suggesting speed in its 
composition, as contrasted with the laboured deliberation which the sonnets, for 
example, appeared to denote. I asked if his work usually took much out of him in 
physical energy. 

“Not my painting, certainly,” he replied, “though in early years it tormented 
me more than enough. Now I paint by a set of unwritten but clearly-defined 
rules, which I could teach to any man as systematically as you could teach 
arithmetic; indeed, quite recently I sat all day for that very purpose with Shields, 
who is not so great a colourist as he is a draughtsman: he is a great draughtsman 
— none better now living, unless it is Leighton or Sir Noel Paton.” 

“Still,” I said, “there’s usually a good deal in a picture of yours beside what 
you can do by rule.” 

“Fundamental conception, no doubt, but beyond that not much. In painting, 
after all, there is in the less important details something of the craft of a superior 
carpenter, and the part of a picture that is not mechanical is often trivial enough. 
I don’t wonder, now,” he added, with a suspicion of a twinkle in the eye, “if you 
imagine that one comes down here in a fine frenzy every morning to daub 
canvas?” 

“T certainly imagine,” I replied, “that a superior carpenter would find it hard 
to paint another Dante’s Dream, which some people consider the best example 


yet seen of the English school.” 

“That is friendly nonsense,” rejoined my frank host, “there is now no English 
school whatever.” 

“Well,” I said, “if you deny the name to others who lay more claim to it, will 
you not at least allow it to the three or four painters who started with you in 
life?” 

“Not at all, unless it is to Brown, and he’s more French than English; Hunt 
and Jones have no more claim to the name than I have. As for all the prattle 
about pre-Raphaelitism, I confess to you I am weary of it, and long have been. 
Why should we go on talking about the visionary vanities of half-a-dozen boys? 
We've all grown out of them, I hope, by now.” 

I remarked that the pre-Raphaelite movement was no doubt a serious one at 
the beginning. 

“What you call the movement was serious enough, but the banding together 
under that title was all a joke. We had at that time a phenomenal antipathy to the 
Academy, and in sheer love of being outlawed signed our pictures with the well- 
known initials." I have preserved the substance of what Rossetti said on this 
point, and, as far as possible, the actual words have been given. On many 
subsequent occasions he expressed himself in the same way: assuredly with as 
much seeming depreciation of the painter's “craft,” although certain examples of 
modern art called forth his warmest eulogies. In serious moods he would speak 
of pictures by Millais, Watts, Leighton, Burne Jones, and others, as works of the 
highest genius. 

Reverting to my inquiry as to whether his work took much out of him, he 
remarked that his poetry usually did. “In that respect,” he said, “I am the reverse 
of Swinburne. For his method of production inspiration is indeed the word. With 
me the case is different. I lie on the couch, the racked and tortured medium, 
never permitted an instant’s surcease of agony until the thing on hand is 
finished.” 

It was obvious that what Rossetti meant by being racked and tortured, was 
that his subject possessed him; that he was enslaved by his own “shaping 
imagination.” Assuredly he was the reverse of a costive poet: impulse was, to 
use his own phrase, fully developed in his muse. 

I made some playful allusion, assuredly not meant to involve Mr. Swinburne, 
to Sheridan’s epigram on easy writing and hard reading; and to the Abbé de 
Marolles, who exultingly told some poet that his verses cost no trouble: “They 
cost you what they are worth,” replied the bard. 

“One benefit I do derive,” Rossetti added, “as a result of my method of 
composition; my work becomes condensed. Probably the man does not live who 


could write what I have written more briefly than I have done.” 

Emphasis and condensation, I remarked, were indubitably the characteristics 
of his muse. He then read me a great body of the new sonnets of The House of 
Life. Sitting in that studio listening to his reading and looking up meantime at the 
chalk-drawings that hung on the walls, I realised how truly he had said, in 
correspondence, that the feeling pervading his pictures was such as his poetry 
ought to suggest. The affinity between the two seemed to me at that moment to 
be complete: the same half-sad, half-resigned view of life, the same glimpses of 
hope, the same foreshadowings of gloom. 

“You doubtless think it odd,” he said at one moment, “to hear an old fellow 
read such love-poetry as much of this is, but I may tell you that the larger part of 
it, though still unpublished, was written when I was as young as you are. When I 
print these sonnets, I shall probably affix a note saying, that though many of 
them are of recent production, not a few are obviously the work of earlier years.” 

I expressed admiration of the pathetic sonnet entitled Without Her. 

“T cannot tell you,” he said, “at what terrible moment it was wrung from me.” 

He had read it with tears of voice, subsiding at length into suppressed sobs 
and intervals of silence. As though to explain away this emotion he said: 

“All poetry, that is really poetry, affects me deeply and often to tears. It does 
not need to be pathetic or yet tender to produce such a result. I have known in 
my life two men, and two only, who are similarly sensitive — Tennyson, and my 
old friend and neighbour William Bell Scott. I once heard Tennyson read Maud, 
and whilst the fiery passages were delivered with a voice and vehemence which 
he alone of living men can compass, the softer passages and the songs made the 
tears course down his cheeks. Morris is a fine reader, and so, of his kind, though 
a little prone to sing-song, is Swinburne. Browning both reads and talks well — 
at least he did so when I knew him intimately as a young man.” 

Rossetti went on to say that he had been among Browning’s earliest admirers. 
As a boy he had seen something signed by the then unknown name of the author 
of Paracelsus, and wrote to him. The result was an intimacy. He spoke with 
warmest admiration of Child Roland; and referred to Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
in terms of regard, and, I think I may say, of reverence. 

I asked if he had ever heard Ruskin read. He replied: 

"I must have done so, but remember nothing clearly. On one occasion, 
however, I heard him deliver a speech, and that was something never to forget. 
When we were young, we helped Frederick Denison Maurice by taking classes 
at the Working Men’s College, and there Charles Kingsley and others made 
speeches and delivered lectures. Ruskin was asked to do something of the kind 


and at length consented. He made no sort of preparation for the occasion: I know 
he did not; we were together at his father’s house the whole of the day in 
question. At night we drove down to the College, and then he made the finest 
speech I ever heard. I doubted at the time if any written words of his were equal 
to it! such flaming diction! such emphasis! such appeal! — yet he had written his 
first and second volumes of Modern Painters by that time.” I have reproduced 
the substance of what Rossetti said on the occasion of my return visit, and, by 
help of letters written at the time to a friend, I have in many cases recalled his 
exact words. A certain incisiveness of speech which distinguished his 
conversation, I confess myself scarcely able to convey more than a suggestion 
of; as Mr. Watts has said in The Atheneum, his talk showed an incisiveness so 
perfect that it had often the pleasurable surprise of wit. Rossetti had both wit and 
humour, but these, during the time that I knew him, were only occasionally 
present in his conversation, while the incisiveness was always conspicuous. A 
certain quiet play of sportive fancy, developing at intervals into banter, was 
sometimes observable in his talk with the younger and more familiar of his 
acquaintances, but for the most part his conversation was serious, and, during the 
time I knew him, often sad. I speedily observed that he was not of the number of 
those who lead or sustain conversation. He required to be constantly 
interrogated, but as a negative talker, if I may so describe him, he was by much 
the best I had heard. Catching one’s drift before one had revealed it, and 
anticipating one’s objections, he would go on from point to point, almost 
removing the necessity for more than occasional words. Nevertheless, as I say, 
he was not, in the conversations I have heard, a leading conversationalist; his 
talk was never more than talk, and in saying that it was uniformly sustained yet 
never declamatory, I think I convey an idea both of its merits and limitations. 

I understood that Rossetti had never at any period of his life been an early 
riser, and at the time of the interview in question he was more than ever before 
prone to reverse the natural order of waking and sleeping hours. I am convinced 
that during the time I was with him only the necessity of securing a certain short 
interval of daylight, by which it was possible to paint, prevailed with him to rise 
before noon. Alluding to this idiosyncrasy, he said: “I lie as long, or say as late, 
as Dr. Johnson used to do. You shall never know, until you discover it for 
yourself, at what hour I rise.” He sat up until four A.M. on this night of my 
second visit, — no unaccustomed thing, as I afterwards learned. I must not omit 
the mention of one feature of the conversation, revealing to me a new side of his 
character, or, more properly, a new phase of his mind, which gave me 
subsequently an infinity of anxiety and distress. Branching off at a late hour 
from some entirely foreign topic, he begged me to tell him the facts of some 


unlucky debate in which I had long before been engaged on a public platform 
with some one who had attacked him. He had heard a report of what passed at a 
time when my name was unknown to him, as also was that of his assailant. 
Being forewarned by William Rossetti of his brother’s peculiar sensitiveness to 
critical attack, and having, moreover, observed something of the kind myself, I 
tried to avoid a circumstantial statement of what passed. But Rossetti was, as has 
been said by one who knew him well, “of imagination all compact,” and my 
obvious desire to shelve the subject suggested to his mind a thousand inferences 
infinitely more damaging than the fact. To avoid such a result I told him all, and 
there was little in the way of attack to repeat beyond a few unwelcome strictures 
on his poem Jenny. He listened but too eagerly to what I was saying, and then in 
a voice slower, softer, and more charged, perhaps, with emotion than I had heard 
before, said it was the old story, which began ten years before, and would go on 
until he had been hunted and hounded to his grave. Startled, and indeed, appalled 
by so grave a view of what to me had seemed no more than an error of critical 
judgment, coupled perhaps, with some intemperance of condemnation, I prayed 
of him to think no more of the matter, reproached myself with having yielded to 
his importunity, and begged him to remember that if one man held the opinions I 
had repeated, many men held contrary ones. 

“Tt was right of you to tell me when I asked you,” he said, “though my friends 
usually keep such facts from my knowledge. As to Jenny, it is a sermon, nothing 
less. As I say, it is a sermon, and on a great world, to most men unknown, 
though few consider themselves ignorant of it. But of this conspiracy to 
persecute me — what remains to say but that it is widespread and remorseless — 
one cannot but feel it.” 

I assured him there existed no conspiracy to persecute him: that he had ardent 
upholders everywhere, though it was true that few men had found crueller 
critics. He shook his head, and said I knew that what he had alleged was true, 
namely that an organised conspiracy existed, having for its object to annoy and 
injure him. Growing a little impatient of this delusion, so tenaciously held, 
against all show of reason, I told him that it was no more than the fever of an 
oppressed brain brought about by his reclusive habits of life, by shunning 
intercourse with all save some half dozen or more friends. “You tell me,” I said, 
“that you have rarely been outside these walls for some years, and your brain has 
meanwhile been breeding a host of hallucinations, like cobwebs in a dark corner. 
You have only to go abroad, and the fresh air will blow these things away.” But 
continuing for some moments longer in the same strain, he came to closer 
quarters and distressed me by naming as enemies three or four men who had 
throughout life been his friends, who have spoken of him since his death in 


words of admiration and even affection, and who had for a time fallen away 
from him or called on him but rarely, from contingencies due to any cause but 
alienated friendship. 

At length the time had arrived when it was considered prudent to retire. “You 
are to sleep in Watts’s room to-night,” he said: and then in reply to a look of 
inquiry he added, “He comes here at least twice a week, talking until four 
o’clock in the morning upon everything from poetry to the Pleiades, and driving 
away the bogies, and as he lives at Putney Hill, it is necessary to have a bed for 
him.” Before going into my room he suggested that I should go and look, at his. 
It was entered from another and smaller room which he said that he used as a 
breakfast room. The outer room was made fairly bright and cheerful by a 
glittering chandelier (the property once, he told me, of David Garrick), and from 
the rustle of trees against the window-pane one perceived that it overlooked the 
garden; but the inner room was dark with heavy hangings around the walls as 
well as the bed, and thick velvet curtains before the windows, so that the candles 
in our hands seemed unable to light it, and our voices sounded thick and 
muffled. An enormous black oak chimney-piece of curious design, having an 
ivory crucifix on the largest of its ledges, covered a part of one side and reached 
to the ceiling. Cabinets, and the usual furniture of a bedroom, occupied places 
about the floor: and in the middle of it, and before a little couch, stood a small 
table on which was a wire lantern containing a candle which Rossetti lit from the 
open one in his hand — another candle meantime lying by its side. I remarked 
that he probably burned a light all night. He said that was so. “My curse,” he 
added, “is insomnia. Two or three hours hence I shall get up and lie on the 
couch, and, to pass away a weary hour, read this book” — a volume of 
Boswell’s Johnson which I noticed he took out of the bookcase as we left the 
studio. It did not escape me that on the table stood two small bottles sealed and 
labelled, together with a little measuring-glass. Without looking further at it, but 
with a terrible suspicion growing over me, I asked if that were his medicine. 

“They say there is a skeleton in every cupboard,” he said in a low voice, “and 
that’s mine; it is chloral.” 

When I reached the room that I was to occupy during the night, I found it, 
like Rossetti’s bedroom, heavy with hangings, and black with antique picture 
panels, with a ceiling (unlike that of the other rooms in the house), out of all 
reach or sight, and so dark from various causes, that the candle seemed only to 
glimmer in it — indeed to add to the darkness by making it felt. Mr. Watts, as 
Rossetti told me, was entirely indifferent to these eerie surroundings, even if his 
fine subjective intellect, more prone to meditate than to observe, was ever for an 
instant conscious of them; but on myself I fear they weighed heavily, and 


augmented the feeling of closeness and gloom which had been creeping upon me 
since I entered the house. Scattered about the room in most admired disorder 
were some outlandish and unheard-of books, and all kinds of antiquarian and 
Oriental oddities, which books and oddities I afterwards learnt had been picked 
up at various times by the occupant in his ramblings about Chelsea and 
elsewhere, and never yet taken away by him, but left there apparently to scare 
the chambermaid: such as old carved heads and gargoyles of the most grinning 
and ghastly expression, Burmese and Chinese Buddhas in soapstone of every 
degree of placid ugliness, together, I am bound by force of truth to admit, with 
one piece of carved Italian marble in bas-relief, of great interest and beauty. 
Such was my bed-chamber for the night, and little wonder if it threatened to 
murder the innocent sleep. But it was later than 4 A.M., and wearied nature must 
needs assert herself, and so I lay down amidst the odour of bygone ages. 

Presently Rossetti came in, for no purpose that I can remember, except to say 
that he had enjoyed my visit I replied that I should never forget it. “If you decide 
to settle in London,” he said, “I trust you ‘Il come and live with me, and then 
many such evenings must remove the memory of this one.” I laughed, for I 
thought what he hinted at to be of the remotest likelihood. “I have just taken 
sixty grains of chloral,” he said, as he was going out; “in four hours I take sixty 
more, and in four hours after that yet another sixty.” 

“Does not the dose increase with you?” 

“Tt has not done so perceptibly in recent years. I judge I’ve taken more chloral 
than any man whatever: Marshall says if I were put into a Turkish bath I should 
sweat it at every pore.” 

There was something in his tone suggesting that he was even proud of the 
accomplishment. To me it was a frightful revelation, accounting entirely for 
what had puzzled and distressed me in his delusions already referred to. And 
now let me say that whilst it would have been on my part the most pitiful 
weakness (because the most foolish tearfulness of injuring a great man who was 
strong enough to suffer a good deal to be discounted from his strength), to 
attempt to conceal this painful side of Rossetti’s mind, I shall not again allude to 
those delusions, unless it be to show that, coming to him with the drug which 
blighted half his life, they disappeared when it had been removed. 

None may rightly say to what the use of that drug was due, or what was due 
to it; the sadder side of his life was ever under its shadow; his occasional distrust 
of friends: his fear of enemies: his broken health and shattered spirits, all came 
of his indulgence in the pernicious thing. When I remember this I am more than 
willing to put by all thought of the little annoyances, which to me, as to other 
immediate friends, were constantly occurring through that cause, which seemed 


at the moment so vexatious and often so insupportable, but which are now 
forgotten. 

Next morning — (a clear autumn morning) — I strolled through the large 
garden at the back of the house, and of course I found it of a piece with what I 
had previously seen. A beautiful avenue of lime-trees opened into a grass plot of 
nearly an acre in extent. The trees were just as nature made them, and so was the 
grass, which in places was lying long, dry and withered under the sun, weeds 
creeping up in damp places, and the gravel of the pathway scattered upon the 
verges. This neglected condition of the garden was, I afterwards found, 
humorously charged upon Mr. Watts’s “reluctance to interfere with nature in her 
clever scheme of the survival of the fittest,” but I suspect it was due at least 
equally to the owner’s personal indifference to everything of the kind. 

Before leaving I glanced over the bookcase. Rossetti’s library was by no 
means a large one. It consisted, perhaps, of 1000 volumes, scarcely more; and 
though this was not large as comprising the library of one whose reading must 
have been in two arts pursued as special studies, and each involving research and 
minute original inquiry, it cannot be considered noticeably small, and it must 
have been sufficient. Rossetti differed strangely as a reader from the man to 
whom in bias of genius he was most nearly related. Coleridge was an 
omnivorous general reader: Rossetti was eclectic rather than desultory. His 
library contained a number of valuable old works of more interest to him from 
their plates than letterpress. Of this kind were Gerard’s Herbal (1626), supposed 
to be the source of many a hint utilised by the Morris firm, of which Rossetti 
was a member; Poliphili Hypnerotomachia (1467); Heywood’s History of 
Women (1624); Songe de Poliphile (1561); Bonnard’s Costumes of 12th, 13th, 
and l4th Centuries; Habiti Antichi (of which the designs are said to be by Titian) 
— printed Venice, (1664); Cosmographia, a history of the peoples of the world 
(1572); Ciceronis Officia (1534), a blackletter folio, with woodcuts by 
Burgkmaier; Jost Amman’s Costumes, with woodcuts coloured by hand; Cento 
Novelle (Venice, 1598); Francesco Barberino’s Documenti (d’Amore (Rome, 
1640); Décoda de Titolivio, a Spanish blackletter, without date, but probably 
belonging to the 16th century. Besides these were various vellum-bound works 
relating to Greek and Roman allegorical and mythological subjects, and a 
number of scrap-books and portfolios containing photographs from nearly all the 
picture-galleries of Europe, but chiefly of the pictures of the early Florentine and 
Venetian schools, with an admixture of Spanish art. Of Michael Angelo’s 
designs for the Sistine Chapel there was a fine set of photographs. 


These did not make up a very complete ancient artistic library, but Rossetti’s 
collection of the poets was more full and valuable. There was a pretty little early 
edition of Petrarch, which appeared to have been presented first by John Philip 
Kemble to Polidori (Rossetti’s grandfather) in 1812; then in 1853 by Polidori to 
his daughter, Rossetti’s mother, Frances Rossetti; and by her in 1870 to her son. 
A splendid edition (1552) of Boccaccio’s Decamerone contained a number of 
valuable marginal notes, chiefly by Rossetti, the first being as follows: 

This volume contains 40 woodcuts besides many initial letters. The greater 
number, if not the whole, must certainly be by Holbein. I am in doubt as to the 
pictures heading the chapters, but think these most probably his, only following 
the usual style of such illustrations to Boccaccio, and consequently more 
Italianised than the others. The initial letters present for the most part games of 
strength or skill. 

There were various editions of Dante, including a very large folio edition of 
the Commedia, dated Florence, 1481, and the works of a number of Dante’s 
contemporaries. Besides two or three editions of Shakspeare (the best being 
Dyce’s, in 9 vols.), there were some of the Elizabethan dramatists. Coming to 
later poetry, I found a complete set of Gilfillan’s Poets, in 45 vols. There was the 
curious little manuscript quarto (much like a shilling school-exercise book) 
labelled Blake, and this was, perhaps, by far the most valuable volume in the 
library. The contents and history of this book have already been given. 

There were two editions of Gilchrist’s Blake; complete (or almost complete) 
sets of the works of William Morris and A. C. Swinburne, inscribed in the 
authors’ autographs — the copy of Atalanta in Calydon being marked by the 
poet, “First copy; printed off before the dedication was in type.” It may be 
remembered that Robert Brough translated Béranger’s songs, and dedicated his 
volume in affectionate terms to Rossetti. The presentation copy of this book bore 
the following inscription:— “To D. G. Rossetti, meaning in my heart what I 
have tried to say in print. Et. B. Brough. 1856.” There were also several 
presentation copies from Robert Browning, Coventry Patmore, W. B. Scott, Sir 
Henry Taylor, Aubrey de Vere, Tom Taylor, Westland Marston, F. Locker, A. 
O’Shaughnessy, Sir Theodore Martin; besides volumes bearing the names of 
nearly every well-known younger writer of prose or verse. 

Five volumes of Modern Painters, together with The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture and the tract on Pre-Raphaelitism, bore the author’s name and 
Rossetti’s in Mr. Ruskin’s autograph. There was a fine copy in ten volumes of 
Violet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire de l'Architecture, and also of the Biographie 
Générale in forty-six volumes, besides several dictionaries, concordances, and 


the like. There was also a copy of Fitzgerald’s Calderon. Rossetti seemed to be a 
reader of Swedenborg, as White’s book on the great mystic testified; also to have 
been at one time interested in the investigation of the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. Of one writer of fiction he must have been an ardent reader, for 
there were at least 100 volumes by Alexandre Dumas. German writers were 
conspicuously absent, Goethe’s Faust and Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm, 
Meister, being about the only notable German works in the library. Rossetti did 
not appear to be a collector of first editions, nor did it seem that he attached 
much importance to the mere outsides of his books, but of the insides he was 
master indeed. The impression left upon the mind after a rapid survey of the 
poet-painter’s library was that he was a careful, but slow and thorough reader (as 
was seen by the marginal annotations which nearly every volume contained), 
and that, though very far from affected by bibliomania, he was not without pride 
in the possession of rare and valuable books. 

When I left the house at a late hour that morning Rossetti was not yet stirring, 
and so some months passed before I saw him again. If I had tried to formulate 
the idea — or say sensation — that possessed me at the moment, I think I should 
have said, in a word or two, that outside the air breathed freely. Within, the 
gloom, the mediaeval furniture, the brass censers, sacramental cups, lamps; and 
crucifixes conspired, I thought, to make the atmosphere heavy and 
unwholesome. As for the man himself who was the central spirit amidst these 
anachronistic environments, he had, if possible, attached me yet closer to himself 
by contact. Before this I had been attracted to him in admiration of his gifts: but 
now I was drawn to him, in something very like pity, for his isolation and 
suffering. Not that at this time he consciously made demand of much 
compassion, and least of all from me. Health was apparently whole with him, his 
spirits were good, and his energies were at their best. He had not yet known the 
full bitterness of the shadowed valley: not yet learned what it was to hunger for 
any cheerful society that would relieve him of the burden of the flesh. All that 
came later. Rossetti was one of the most magnetic of men, but it was not more 
his genius than his unhappiness that held certain of his friends by a spell. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was characteristic of Rossetti that he addressed me in the following terms 
probably before I had left his house: for the letter was, no doubt, written in that 
interval of sleeplessness which he had spoken of as his nightly visitant: I forgot 
to say — Don’t, please, spread details as to story of Rose Mary. I don’t want it to 
be stale or to get forestalled in the travelling of report from mouth to mouth. I 
hope it won't be too long before you visit town again, — I will not for an instant 
question that you would then visit me also. 

Six months or more intervened, however, before I was able to visit Rossetti 
again. In the meantime we corresponded as fully as before: the subject upon 
which we most frequently exchanged opinions being now the sonnet. 

By-the-bye [he says], I cannot understand what you say of Milton’s, 
Keats’s, and Coleridge’s sonnets. The last, it is true, was always poor as a 
sonnetteer (I don’t see much in the Autumnal Moon). My own only exception to 
this verdict (much as I adore Coleridge’s genius) would be the ludicrous sonnet 
on The House that Jack built, which is a masterpiece in its way. I should not 
myself number the one you mention of Keats’s among his best half-dozen (many 
of his are mere drafts, strange to say); and cannot at all enter into your verdict on 
those of Milton, which seem to me to be every one of exceptional excellence, 
though a few are even finer than the rest, notably, of course, the one you name. 
Pardon an egotistic sentence (in answer to what you say so generously of Lost 
Days), if I express an opinion that Known in Vain and Still-born Love may 
perhaps be said to head the series in value, though Lost Days might be equally a 
favourite with me if I did not remember in what but too opportune juncture it 
was wrung out of me. I have a good number of sonnets for The House of Life 
still in MS., which I have worked on with my best effort, and, I think, will fully 
sustain their place. These and other things I should like to show you whenever 
we meet again. The MS. vol. 

I proposed to send is merely an old set of (chiefly) trifles, about which I 
should like an opinion as to whether any should be included in the future. 

I had spoken of Keats’s sonnet beginning 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

with its exquisite last lines — 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear That falls through the clear ether 
silently, reminding one of a less spiritual figure — Kings like a golden jewel 
Down a golden stair. 


After his bantering me, as of old he had done, on the use of long and crabbed 
words, I hinted that he was in honour bound to agree at least with my 
disparaging judgment upon Tetrachordon, if only because of the use of words 
that would “have made Quintillian stare.” 

I further instanced — 

“Harry whose tuneful and well-measured song;” and “Lawrence, of 
virtuous father virtuous son,” 

as examples of Milton at his weakest as a sonnet-writer. He replied: I am 
sorry I must still differ somewhat from you about Milton’s sonnets. I think the 
one on Tetrachordon a very vigorous affair indeed. The one to Mr. H. Lawes I 
am half disposed to give you, but not altogether — its close is sweet. As to 
Lawrence, it is curious that my sister was only the other day expressing to me a 
special relish for this sonnet, and I do think it very fresh and wholesomely 
relishing myself. It is an awful fact that sun, moon, or candlelight once looked 
down on the human portent of Dr. 

Johnson and Mrs. Hannah More convened in solemn conclave above the 
outspread sonnets of Milton, with a meritorious and considerate resolve of 
finding out for him “why they were so bad.” This is so stupendous a warning, 
that perhaps it may even incline one to find some of them better than they are. 


Coming to Coleridge, I must confess at once that I never meet in any 
collection with the sonnet on Schiller’s Robbers without heading it at once with 
the words “unconscionably bad.” The habit has been a life-long one. 

That you mention beginning— “Sweet mercy,” etc., I have looked for in 
the only Coleridge I have by me (my brother’s cheap edition, for all the faults of 
which he is not at all answerable), and do not find it there, nor have I it in mind. 


To pass to Keats. The ed. of 1868 contains no sonnet on the Elgin Marbles. 
Is it in a later edition? Of course that on Chapman’s Homer is supreme. It ought 
to be preceded {*} in all editions by the one To Homer, 
“Standing aloof in giant ignorance,” etc. 
which contains perhaps the greatest single line in Keats: 
“There is a budding morrow in midnight.” 


* [ pointed out that it was written later than the one on Chapman’s Homer 
(notwithstanding its first line) and therefore should follow after it, not go before. 


Other special favourites with me are— “Why did I laugh to- 


night?”—” As Hermes once,"— “Time’s sea hath been,” and the one On 
the Flower and, Leaf. 


It is odd that several of these best ones seem to have been early work, and 
rejected by Keats in his lifetime, while some of those he printed are absolutely 
sorry drafts. 


I had admired Coleridge’s sonnet on Schiller’s Robbers for the perhaps 
minor excellence of bringing vividly before the mind the scenes it describes. If 
the sonnet is unconscionably bad so perhaps is the play, the beautiful scene of 
the setting sun notwithstanding. Eventually, however, I abandoned my 
belligerent position as to Milton’s sonnets: the army of authorities I found 
ranged against the modest earth-works within which I had entrenched myself 
must of itself have made me quail. My utmost contention had been that Milton 
wrote the most impassioned sonnet (Avenge, O 

Lord), the two most nobly pathetic sonnets (When I consider and 
Methought I saw), and one of the poorest sonnets (Harry, whose tuneful, etc.) in 
English poetry. 


At this time (September 1880) Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble published an essay on 
The Sonnet in England in The Contemporary Review, and relating thereto 
Rossetti wrote: 

I have just been reading Mr. Noble’s article on the sonnet. 

As regards my own share in it, I can only say that it greets me with a 
gratifying ray of generous recognition. It is all the more pleasant to me as 
finding a place in the very Review which years ago opened its pages to a 
pseudonymous attack on my poems and on myself. I see a passage in the article 
which seems meant to indicate the want of such a work on the sonnet as you are 
wishing to supply. I only trust that you may do so, and that Mr. Noble may find a 
field for continued poetic criticism. I am very proud to think that, after my small 
and solitary book has been a good many years published and several years out of 
print, it yet meets with such ardent upholding by young and sincere men. 


With the verdicts given throughout the article, I generally sympathise, but 
not with the unqualified homage to Wordsworth. A reticence almost invariably 
present is fatal in my eyes to the highest pretensions on behalf of his sonnets. 
Reticence is but a poor sort of muse, nor is tentativeness (so often to be traced in 
his work) a good accompaniment in music. Take the sonnet on Toussaint 


L’Ouverture (in my opinion his noblest, and very noble indeed) and study (from 
Main's note) the lame and fumbling changes made in various editions of the 
early lines, which remain lame in the end. Far worse than this, study the relation 
of the closing lines of his famous sonnet The World is too much with us, etc., to a 
passage in Spenser, and say whether plagiarism was ever more impudent or 
manifest (again I derive from Main’s excellent exposition of the point), and then 
consider whether a bard was likely to do this once and yet not to do it often. 
Primary vital impulse was surely not fully developed in his muse. 


I will venture to say that I wish my sister’s sonnet work had met with what 
I consider the justice due to it. Besides the unsurpassed quality (in my opinion) 
of her best sonnets, my sister has proved her poetic importance by solid and 
noble inventive work of many kinds, which I should be proud indeed to reckon 
among my life’s claims. 


I have a great weakness myself for many of Tennyson-Tumer’s sonnets, 
though of course what Mr. Noble says of them is in the main true, and he has 
certainly quoted the very finest one, which has a more fervent appeal for me than 
I could easily derive from Wordsworth in almost any case. 


Will you give my thanks to Mr. Noble for his frank and outspoken praise? 
Let me hear of your doings and intentions. 


Ever sincerely yours. 

Three names notably omitted in the article are those of Dobell, W. B. Scott, 
and Swinburne. 

The allusion in the foregoing letter to the work on the Sonnet which I was 
aiming to supply, bears reference to the anthology subsequently published under 
the title of Sonnets of Three Centuries. My first idea was simply to write a 
survey of the art and history of the sonnet, printing only such examples as might 
be embraced by my critical comments. Rossetti’s generous sympathy was 
warmly engaged in this enterprise. 

It would really warm me up much [he writes] to know of your editing a 
sonnet book You would have my best cooperation as to suggesting examples, 
but I certainly think that English sonnets (original and exceptionally translated 
ones, the latter only perhaps) should be the sole scheme. 


Curiously enough, some one wrote me the other day as to a projected series 
of living sonneteers (other collections being only of those preceding our time). I 
have half committed myself to contributing, but not altogether as yet. 

The name of the projector, S. Waddington, is new to me, and I don’t know 
who is to publish.... Really you ought to do the sonnet-book you aspire to do. I 
know but of one London critic (Theodore Watts) whom I should consider the 
leading man for such a purpose, and I have tried to incite him to it so often that I 
know now he won’t do it; but I have always meant a complete series in which 
the dead poets must, of course, predominate. As to a series of the living only, I 
told you of a Mr. Waddington who seems engaged on such a supplementary 
scheme. What his gifts for it may be I know not, but I suppose he knows it is in 
requisition. However, there need not be but one such if you felt your hand in for 
it. His view happens to be also (as you suggest) about 160 

sonnets. In reply to your query, I certainly think there must be 20 living 
writers (male and female — my sister a leader, I consider) who have written 
good sonnets such as would afford an interesting and representative selection, 
though assuredly not such as would all take the rank of classics by any means. 
The number of sonnets now extant, written by poets who did not exist as such a 
dozen years ago, I believe to be almost infinite, and in sufficiently numerous 
instances good, however derivative. One younger poet among them, Philip 
Marston, has written many sonnets which yield to few or none by any poet 
whatever; but he has printed such a large number in the aggregate, and so 
unequal one with the other, that the great ones are not to be found by opening at 
random. “How are they (the poets) to be approached?” you innocently ask. Ye 
heavens! how does the cat’s-meat-man approach Grimalkin? — and what is that 
relation in life when compared to the rapport established between the living bard 
and the fellow-creature who is disposed to cater to his caterwauling appetite for 
publicity? However, to be serious, I must at least exonerate the bard, I am sure, 
from any desire to appropriate an “interest in the proceeds.” There are some, I 
feel certain, to whom the collector might say with a wink, “What are you going 
to stand?” 

I do not myself think that a collection of sonnets inserted at intervals in an 
essay is a good form for the purpose. Such a book is from one chief point a book 
of instantaneous reference, — it would only, perhaps, be read through once in a 
lifetime. For this purpose a well-indexed current series is best, with any desirable 
essay prefixed and notes affixed.... I once conceived of a series, to be entitled, 
THE ENGLISH CASTALY: A QUINTESSENCE: BEING A COLLECTION 
OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN ALL ENGLISH POETS, EXCEPTING WORKS 
OF GREAT LENGTH. 


I still think this a good idea, but, of course, it would be an extensive 
undertaking. 

Later on, he wrote: 

I have thought of a title for your book. What think you of this? 

A SONNET SEQUENCE FROM ELDER TO MODERN WORK, WITH 
FIFTY HITHERTO UNPRINTED SONNETS BY LIVING WRITERS. 

That would not be amiss. Tell me if you think of using the title A Sonnet 
Sequence, as otherwise I might use it in the House of Life.... What do you think 
of this alternative title: 

THE ENGLISH SONNET MUSE FROM ELIZABETH’S REIGN TO 
VICTORIA’S. 

I think Castalia much too euphuistic, and though I shouldn’t like the book 
to be called simply still I have a great prejudice against very florid titles for such 
gatherings. Treasury has been sadly run upon. 

I did not like Sonnet Sequence for such a collection, and relinquished the title; 
moreover, I had had from the first a clearly defined scheme in mind, carrying its 
own inevitable title, which was in due course adopted. I may here remark that I 
never resisted any idea of Rossetti’s at the moment of its inception, since 
resistance only led to a temporary outburst of self-assertion on his part. He was a 
man of so much impulse, — impulse often as violent as lawless — that to 
oppose him merely provoked anger to no good purpose, for as often as not the 
position at first adopted with so much pertinacity was afterwards silently 
abandoned, and your own aims quietly acquiesced in. On this subject of a title he 
wrote a further letter, which is interesting from more than one point of view: I 
don’t like Garland at all C. Patmore collected a Children’s Garland. 1 think 
ENGLISH SONNET’S PRESENT AND PAST, WITH — ETC., would be a 
good title. I think I prefer Present and Past, or of the P. and P., to New and Old 
for your purpose; but I own I am partly influenced by the fact that I have settled 
to call my own vol. Poems New and Old, and don’t want it to get staled; but I 
really do think the other at least as good for your purpose — perhaps more 
dignified. 

Again, in reply to a proposal of my own, he wrote: I think Sonnets of the 
Century an excellent idea and title. I must say a mass of Wordsworth over again, 
like Main’s, is a little disheartening, — still the best selection from him is what 
one wants. There is some book called A Century of Sonnets, but this, I suppose, 
would not matter.... 


I think sometimes of your sonnet-book, and have formed certain views. I 
really would not in your place include old work at all: it would be but a scanty 
gathering, and I feel certain that what is really in requisition is a supplement to 
Main, containing living writers (printed and un-printed) put together under their 
authors’ names (not separately) and rare gleanings from those more recently 
dead. 

I fear I did not attach importance to this decision, for I now knew my 
correspondent too well to rely upon his being entirely in the same mind for long. 
Hence I was not surprised to receive the following a day or two later: I lately had 
a conversation with Watts about your sonnet- 

book, and find his views to be somewhat different from what I had 
expressed, and I may add I think now he is right. He says there should be a very 
careful selection of the elder sonnets and of everything up to present century. I 
think he is right. 

The fact is, that almost from the first I had taken a view similar to Mr. 
Watts’s as to the design of my book, and had determined to call the anthology by 
the title it now bears. On one occasion, however, I acted rather without judgment 
in sending Rossetti a synopsis of certain critical tests formulated by Mr. Watts in 
a letter of great power and value. 

In the letter in question Mr. Watts seemed to be setting himself to confute 
some extremely ill-considered remarks made in a certain quarter upon the 
structure of the sonnet, where (following Macaulay) the critic says that there 
exists no good reason for requiring that even the conventional limit as to length 
should be observed, and that the only use in art of the legitimate model is to 
“supply a poet with something to do when his invention fails.” I confess to 
having felt no little amazement that one so devoid of a perception of the true 
function of the sonnet should have been considered a proper person to introduce 
a great sonnet-writer; and Mr. Watts (who, however, made no mention of the 
writer) clearly demonstrated that the true sonnet has the foundation of its 
structure in a fixed metrical law, and hence, that as it is impossible (as Keats 
found out for himself) to improve upon the accepted form, that model — known 
as the Petrarchian — should, with little or no variation, be worked upon. Rossetti 
took fire, however, from a mistaken notion that Mr. Watts’s canons, as given in 
the letter in question, and merely reported by me, were much more inflexible 
than they really proved. 

Sonnets of mine could not appear in any book which contained such rigid 
rules as to rhyme, as are contained in Watts’s letter. I neither follow them, nor 
agree with them as regards the English language. Every sonnet-writer should 
show full capability of conforming to them in many instances, but never to 


deviate from them in English must pinion both thought and diction, and, 
(mastery once proved) a series gains rather than loses by such varieties as do not 
lessen the only absolute aim — that of beauty. The English sonnet too much 
tampered with becomes a sort of bastard madrigal. Too much, invariably 
restricted, it degenerates into a Shibboleth. 


Dante’s sonnets (in reply to your question — not as part of the above point) 
vary in arrangement. I never for a moment thought of following in my book the 
rhymes of each individual sonnet. 


If sonnets of mine remain admissible, I should prefer printing the two On 
Cassandra to The Monochord and Wine of Circe. 


I would not be too anxious, were I you, about anything in choice of sonnets 

except the brains and the music. 
Again he wrote: 

I talked to Watts about his letter. He seems to agree with me as to advisable 
variation of form in preference to transmuting valuable thought. It would not be 
afc all found that my best sonnets are always in the mere form which I think the 
best. The question with me is regulated by what I have to say. But in truth, if I 
have a distinction as a sonnet-writer, it is that I never admit a sonnet which is not 
fully on the level of every other.... Again, as to this blessed question, though no 
one ever took more pleasure in continually using the form I prefer when not 
interfering with thought, to insist on it would after a certain point be ruin to 
common sense. 


As to what you say of The One Hope — it is fully equal to the very best of 
my sonnets, or I should not have wound up the series with it. But the fact is, 
what is peculiar chiefly in the series is, that scarcely one is worse than any other. 
You have much too great a habit of speaking of a special octave, sestette, or line. 
Conception, my boy, fundamental brainwork, that is what makes the difference 
in all art. Work your metal as much as you like, but first take care that it is gold 
and worth working. A Shakspearean sonnet is better than the most perfect in 
form, because Shakspeare wrote it. 


As for Drayton, of course his one incomparable sonnet is the Love-Parting. 
That is almost the best in the language, if not quite. I think I have now answered 
queries, and it is late. Good-night! 


Rossetti had somewhat mistaken the scope of the letter referred to, and when 
he came to know exactly what was intended, I found him in warm agreement 
with the views therein taken. I have said at an earlier stage that Rossetti’s 
instinct for what was good in poetry was unfailing, whatever the value of his 
opinions on critical principles, and hence I felt naturally anxious to have the 
benefit of his views on certain of the elder writers. He said: I am sorry I am no 
adept in elder sonnet literature. Many of Donne’s are remarkable — no doubt 
you glean some. None of Shakspeare’s is more indispensable than the wondrous 
one on Last (129). Hartley Coleridge’s finest is 

“Tf I have sinned in act, I may repent.” 


There is a fine one by Isaac Williams, evidently on the death of a worldly 
man, and he wrote other good ones. To return to the old, I think Stillingfleet’s To 
Williamson very fine.... 


I would like to send you a list of my special favourites among Shakspeare’s 
sonnets — viz.: — 

15, 27, 29, 30, 36, 44, 45, 49, 50, 52, 55, 56, 59, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 68, 71, 
73, 76, 77, 90, 93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 102, 107, 110, 116, 117, 119, 120, 123, 129, 
135, 136, 138, 144, 145. 


I made the selection long ago, and of course love them in varying degrees. 


There should be an essential reform in the printing of Shakspeare”s 
sonnets. After sonnet 125 should occur the words End of Part I. The couplet- 
piece, numbered 126, should be called Epilogue to Part I.. Then, before 127, 
should be printed Part II. After 152, should be put End of Part II. — and the two 
last sonnets should be called Epilogue to Part II. About these two last I have a 
theory of my own. 


Did you ever see the excellent remarks on these sonnets in my brother's 
Lives of Famous Poets? I think a simple point he mentions (for first time) fixes 
Pembroke clearly as the male friend. I am glad you like his own two fine 
sonnets. I wish he would write more such. By the bye, you speak with great 
scorn of the closing couplet in sonnets. I do not certainly think that form the 
finest, but I do think this and every variety desirable in a series, and have often 
used it myself. I like your letters on sonnets; write on all points in question. The 
two last of Shakspeare's sonnets seem to me to have a very probable (and rather 


elaborate) meaning never yet attributed to them. Some day, when I see you, we 
will talk it over. Did you ever see a curious book by one Brown (I don’t mean 
Armitage Brown) on Shakspeare’s sonnets? By the bye, he is not the source of 
my notion as above, but a matter of fact he names helps in it. I never saw 
Massey’s book on the subject, but fancy his views and Brown’s are somewhat 
allied. You should look at what my brother says, which is very concise and 
valuable. I hope I am not omitting to answer you in any essential point, but my 
writing-table is a chaos into which your last letters have, for the moment, sunk 
beyond recovery. 


I consider the foregoing, perhaps, the most valuable of Rossetti’s letters to 
me. I cannot remember that we ever afterwards talked over the two last sonnets 
of Shakspeare; if we did so, the meaning attached to them by him did not fix 
itself very definitely upon my memory. 


In explanation of my alleged dislike of the closing couplet, I may say that a 
rhymed couplet at the close of a sonnet has an effect upon my ear similar to that 
produced by the couplets at the ends of some of the acts of Shakspeare’s plays, 
which were in many instances interpolated by the actors to enable them to make 
emphatic exits. 


I must now group together a number of short notes on sonnets: 


I think Blanco White’s sonnet difficult to overrate in thought — probably 
in this respect unsurpassable, but easy to overrate as regards its workmanship. Of 
course there is the one fatally disenchanting line: 


While fly and leaf and insect stood revealed. 


The poverty of vision which could not see at a glance that fly and insect 
were one and the same, is, as you say, enough to account for its being the 
writer’s only sonnet (there is one more however which I don’t know). 


I'll copy you overpage a sonnet which I consider a very fine one, but which 
may be said to be quite unknown. It is by Charles Whitehead, who wrote the 
very admirable and exceptional novel of Richard Savage, published somewhere 
about 1840. 


Even as yon lamp within my vacant room With arduous flame disputes 
the doubtful night, And can with its involuntary light But lifeless things that near 
it stand illume; Yet all the while it doth itself consume, And ere the sun hath 
reached his morning height With courier beams that greet the shepherd’s sight, 
There where its life arose must be its tomb: — So wastes my life away, perforce 
confined To common things, a limit to its sphere, It gleams on worthless trifles 
undesign’d, With fainter ray each hour imprison’d here. 

Alas to know that the consuming mind Must leave its lamp cold ere the 
sun appear! 


I am sure you will agree with me in admiring that. I quote from memory, 
and am not sure that I have given line 6 quite correctly... 


I have just had Blanco White’s only other sonnet (On being called an Old 
Man at 50) copied out for you. I do certainly think it ought to go in, though no 
better than so-so, as you say. But it is just about as good as the former one, but 
for the leading and splendid thought in the latter. Both are but proseman’s 
diction. 


There is a sonnet of Chas. Wells’s On Chaucer which is not worthy of its 
writer, but still you should have it. It occurs among some prefatory tributes in 
Chaucer Modernised, edited by E. H. Home. I don’t know how you are to get a 
copy, but the book is in the British Museum Reading Room. The sonnet is 
signed C. W. only. 


The sonnet by Wells seemed to me in every respect poor, and as it was no 
part of my purpose (as an admirer of Wells) to advertise what the poet could not 
do, I determined — against Rossetti’s judgment — not to print the sonnet. 


You certainly, in my opinion, ought to print Wells’s sonnet. 
Certainly nothing so disjointed ever gave itself the name before, but it 
ought to be available for reference, and I do not agree with you in considering it 
weak in any sense except that of structure. 


There is a sonnet by Ebenezer Jones, beginning “I never wholly feel that 
summer is high,” which, though very jagged, has decided merit to warrant its 
insertion. 


As for Tennyson, he seems to have given leave for a sonnet to appear in 
Main’s book. Why not in yours? But I have long ceased to know him, nor is any 
friend of mine in communication with him.... My brother has written in his time 
a few sonnets. Two of them I think very fine — especially the one called 
Shelley’s Heart, which he has lately worked upon again with immense 
advantage.... You do not tell me from whom you have received sonnets. The 
reason which prevents my coming forward, in such a difficulty, with a new 
sonnet of my own, is this: — which indeed you have probably surmised: I know 
nothing would gratify malevolence, after the controversy which ensued on your 
lecture, more than to be able to assert, however falsely, that we had been 
working in concert all along, that you were known to me from the first, and that 
your advocacy had no real spontaneity.... When you first entered on the subject, 
and wrote your lecture, you were a perfect stranger to me, and that fact greatly 
enhanced my pleasure in its enthusiastic tone. I hope sincerely that we may have 
further and close opportunities of intercourse, but should like whatever you may 
write of me to come from the old source of intellectual affinity only. That you 
should think the subject worthy of further labour is a pleasure to me, but I only 
trust it may not be a disadvantage to your book in unfriendly eyes, particularly if 
that view happened to be the proposed publisher’s, in which case I should much 
prefer that this section of your work were withdrawn for a more propitious 
occasion.... I am very glad Brown is furthering your sonnet- 

book — he knows so many bards. Of course if I were you, I should keep an 
eye on the mouths even of gift-horses; but were a creditable stud to be trotted 
out, of course I should be willing; as were I one among many, the objection I 
noted would not exist. I do not mean for a moment to say that many very fine 
sonnets might not be obtained from poets not yet known or not widely known; 
but known names would be the things to parry the difficulty. 
Later he wrote: 

As you know, I want to contribute to your volume if I can do so without 
fear of the consequences hinted at in a former letter as likely to ensue, so I now 
enclose a sonnet of my own. If you are out in March 1881, you may be before 
my new edition, but I am getting my stock together. Not a word of this however, 
as it mustn’t get into gossip paragraphs at present. The House of Life is now a 
hundred sonnets — all lyrics being removed. Besides this series, I have forty- 
five sonnets extra. I think, as you are willing, I shall use the title I sent you — A 
Sonnet Sequence. I fancy the alternative title would be briefer and therefore 
better as OUR SONNET-MUSE PROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA 


I could not be much concerned about the unwillingness to give me a new 
sonnet which Rossetti at first exhibited, for I knew full well that sooner or later 
the sonnet would come. Not that I recognised in him the faintest scintillation of 
the affectation so common among authors as to the publication of work. But the 
fear of any appearance of collusion between himself and his critics was, as he 
said, a bugbear that constantly haunted him. Owing to this, a stranger often stood 
a better chance of securing his ready and open cooperation than the most 
intimate of friends. I frequently yielded to his desire that in anything that I might 
write his name should not be mentioned — too frequently by far, to my infinite 
vexation at the time, and now to my deep and ineradicable regret. The sonnet- 
book out of which arose much of the correspondence printed in this chapter, 
contains in its preface and notes hardly an allusion to him, and yet he was, in my 
judgment, out of all reach and sight, the greatest sonnet-writer of his time. The 
sonnet first sent was Pride of Youth, but as this formed part of The House of Life 
series, it was withdrawn, and Raleigh’s Cell in the Tower was substituted The 
following hitherto unpublished sonnet was also contributed but withdrawn at the 
last moment, because of its being out of harmony with the sonnets selected to 
accompany it: ON CERTAIN ELIZABETHAN REVIVALS. 


O ruff-embastioned vast Elizabeth, Bush to these bushel-bellied casks of 
wine, Home-growth, ’tis true, but rank as turpentine, — What would we with 
such skittle-plays at death % 

Say, must we watch these brawlers’ brandished lathe, Or to their 
reeking wit our ears incline, Because all Castaly flowed crystalline In gentle 
Shakspeare’s modulated breath! 

What! must our drama with the rat-pit vie, Nor the scene close while 
one is left to kill! 
Shall this be poetry % And thou — thou — man Of blood, thou 
cannibalic Caliban, What shall be said to thee? — a poet? — Fie! 
“An honourable murderer, if you will” 


I mentioned to you [he says] William Davies, author of Songs of a 
Wayfarer (by the bye, another man has since adopted his title). He has many 
excellent sonnets, and is a valued friend of mine. I shall send you, on his behalf, 
a copy of the book for selection of what you may please.... It is very unequal, but 
the best truly excellent. The sonnets are numerous, and some good, though the 
best work in the book is not among them. There are two poems — The Garden, 
and another called, I think, On a dried-up Spring, which are worthy of the most 


fastidious collections. Many of the poems are unnamed, and the whole has too 
much of a Herrick air. . . . 


It is quite refreshing to find you so pleased with my good friend Davies's 
book, and I wish he were in London, as I would have shown him what you say, 
which I know would have given him pleasure. He is a man who suffers much 
from moods of depression, in spite of his philosophic nature. I have marked fifty 
pieces of different kinds throughout his book, and of these twenty-nine are 
sonnets. Had those fifty been alone printed, Davies would now be remembered 
and not forgotten: but all poets now-a-days are redundant except Tennyson. ... 


I am this evening writing to Davies, who is in Rome, and could not resist 
enclosing what you say, with so much experimental appreciativeness of his 
book, and of his intention to fill it with moral sunshine. I am sure he ‘Il send a 
new sonnet if he has one, but I fancy his bardic day is over. I should think he 
was probably not subject to melancholy when he wrote the Wayfarer. However, 
he tells me that his spirits have improved in Italy. One other little book of 
Herrickian verse he has written, called The Shepherd!s Garden, but there are no 
sonnets in it. Besides this, he published a volume containing a record of travel of 
a very interesting kind, and called The Pilgrimage of the Tiber. This is well 
known. It is illustrated, many of the drawings being by himself, for he is quite as 
much painter as poet. He also wrote in The Quarterly Review an article on the 
sonnet (I should think about 1870 or so), and, a little later, one which raised 
great wrath, on the English School of Painting. These I have not seen. He “lacks 
advancement," however; having fertile powers and little opportunity, and being 
none the luckier (I think) for a small independence which keeps off compulsion 
to work, though of willingness he has abundance in many directions. 


There is an admirable but totally unknown living poet named Dixon. I will 
send you two small vols, of his which he gave me long ago, but please take good 
care of them, and return them as soon as done with. I value them highly. I forgot 
till to-day that he had written any sonnets, but I see there are three in one vol. 
and one in another. I have marked my two favourites. He should certainly be 
represented in your book. If I live, I mean to write something about him in some 
quarter when I can. His finest passages are as fine as any living man can do. He 
was a canon of Carlisle Cathedral, and at present has a living somewhere. If you 
wanted to ask him for an original sonnet, you might mention my name, and 
address him at Carlisle with Please forward. Of course he is a Rev. 


You will be sorry to hear that Davies has abandoned the hope of producing 
a new sonnet to his own satisfaction. I have again, however, urged him to the 
onslaught, and told him how deserving you are of his efforts. 


Swinburne, who is a vast admirer of my sister”s, thinks the Advent perhaps 
the noblest of all her poems, and also specially loves the Passing Away. 1 do not 
know that I quite agree with your decided preference for the two sonnets of hers 
you signalise, — the World is very fine, but the other, Dead before Death, a little 
sensational for her. I think After Death one of her noblest, and the one After 
Communion. In my own view, the greatest of all her poems is that on France 
after the siege — To-Day for Me. A very splendid piece of feminine ascetic 
passion is The Convent Threshold. 


I have run the sonnet you like, St. Luke the Painter, into a sequence with 
two more not yet printed, and given the three a general title of Old and New Art, 
as well as special titles to each. I shall annex them to The House of Life. 


Have you ever read Vaughan? He resembles Donne a good deal as to 
quaintness, but with a more emotional personality. 


I have altered the last line of octave in Lost Days. It now runs — 
“The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway.” 


I always had it in my mind to make a change here, as the in standing in the 
line in its former reading clashed with in occurring in the previous line. I have 
done what I think is a prime sonnet on the murdered Czar, which I enclose, but 
don’t show it to a soul. 


Theodore Watts is going to print a very fine sonnet of his own in The 
Atheneum. It is the first verse he ever put in print, though he wrote much (when 
a very young man). Tell me how you like it. I think he is destined to shine in that 
class of poetry. 


I knew you must like Watts’s sonnets. They are splendid affairs. I am not 
sure that I agree with you in liking the first the better of the two: the second 
(Natura Maligna) is perhaps the deeper and finer. I have asked Watts to give you 


a new sonnet, and I think perhaps he will do so, or at all events give you 
permission to use those he has printed. 

He has just come into the room, and says he would like to hear from you on 
the subject. 


From one rather jocular sentence in your note I judge you may include 
some sonnets of your own. I see no possible reason why you should not. You are 
really now, at your highest, among our best sonnet-writers, and have written two 
or three sonnets that yield to few or none whatever. I am forced, however, to 
request that you will not put in the one referring to myself, from my constant 
bugbear of any appearance of collusion. That sonnet is a very fine one — my 
brother was showing it me again the other day. It is not my personal gratification 
alone, though that is deep, because I know you are sincere, which leads me to the 
conclusion that it is your best, and very fine indeed. I think your Cumberland 
sonnet admirable. The sonnet on Byron is extremely musical in flow and the 
symbolic scenery of exceptional excellence. The view taken is the question with 
me. Byron's vehement directness, at its best, is a lasting lesson: and, dubious 
monument as Don Juan may be, it towers over the century. Of course there is 
truth in what you say; but ought it to be the case? and is it the case in any 
absolute sense? You deal frankly with your sonnets, and do not shrink from 
radical change. I think that on Oliver much better than when I saw it before. The 
opening phrases of both octave and sestette are very fine; but the second quatrain 
and the second terzina, though with a quality of beauty, both seem somewhat to 
lack distinctness. 

The word rivers cannot be used with elision — the v is a hard pebble in the 
flow, and so are the closing consonants. 
You must put up with streams if you keep the line. 


You should have Bailey’s dedicatory sonnet in Festus. 


I am enclosing a fine sonnet by William Bell Scott, which I wished him to 
let me send you for your book. It has not yet been printed. I think I heard of 
some little chaffy matter between him and you, but, doubtless, you have virtually 
forgotten all about it. I must say frankly that I think the day when you made the 
speech he told me of must have been rather a wool-gathering one with you.... I 
suppose you know that Scott has written a number of fine sonnets contained in 
his vol of Poems published about 1875, I think. 


I directed the attention of Mr. Waddington (whom, however, I don’t know 
personally) to a most noble sonnet by Fanny Kemble, beginning, “Art thou 
already weary of the way?” He has put it in, and several others of hers, but she is 
very unequal, and I don’t know if the others should be there, but you should take 
the one in question. It sadly wants new punctuation, being vilely printed just as I 
first saw it when a boy in some twopenny edition. 


In a memoir of Gilchrist, appended now by his widow to the Life of Blake, 
there is a sonnet by G., perhaps interesting enough, as being exceptional, for you 
to ask for it; but I don’t advise you, if you don’t think it worth. 


I have received from Mrs. Meynell, a sister of Eliz. 
Thompson, the painter, a most genuine little book of poems containing 
some sonnets of true spiritual beauty. I must send it you. 


This book had just then been introduced to Rossetti with much warmth of 
praise by Mr. Watts, and he took to it vastly. 

This closes Rossetti’s interesting letters on sonnet literature. In reprinting his 
first volume of Poems he had determined to remove the sonnets of The House of 
Life to the new volume of Ballads and Sonnets, and fill the space with the 
fragment of a poem written in youth, and now called The Bride’s Prelude. He 
sent me a proof. The reader will remember that as a narrative fragment it is less 
remarkable for striking incident (though never failing of interest and 
picturesqueness) than for a slow and psychical development which ultimately 
gained a great hold of the sympathies. The poem leaves behind it a sense as of a 
sultry day. Judging first of its merits as a song (using the word in its broad and 
simple sense), the poem flows on the tongue with unbroken sweetness and with a 
variety of cadence and light and shade of melody which might admit of its 
pursuing its meanderings through five times its less than 50 pages, and still 
keeping one’s senses awake to the constantly recurring advent of new and 
pleasing literary forms. The story is a striking one, with a great wealth of highly 
effective incident, — notably the episode of the card-playing, and of the father 
striking down the sword which Raoul turns against the breast of the bride. 
Almost equally memorable are the scenes in which the lover appears, and the 
occasional interludes of incident in which, between the pauses of the narrative, 
the bridegroom’s retinue are heard sporting in the courtyard without. 

The whole atmosphere of the poem is saturated in a medievalism of spirit to 
which no lapse of modernism does violence, and the spell of romance which 


comes with that atmosphere of the middle ages is never broken, but preserved in 
the minutest most matter-of-fact details, such as the bowl of water that stood 
amidst flowers, and in which the sister Amelotte “slid a cup” and offered it to 
Aloyse to drink. But the one great charm of the poem lies in its subtle and most 
powerful psychical analysis, seen foreshadowed in the first mention of the bride 
sitting in the shade, but first felt strongly when she begs her sister to pray, and 
again when she tells how, at God's hint, she had whispered something of the 
whole tale to her sister who slept The dread introspection pictured after the sin is 
in the highest degree tragic, and affects one like remorse in its relentlessness, 
although less remorse than fear of discovery. The sickness of the following 
condition, with its yearnings, longings, dizziness, is very nobly done, and 
delicate as is the theme, and demanding a touch of unerring strength, yet 
lightness, the part of the poem concerned with it contains certain of the most 
beautiful and stirring things. The madness (for it is not less than such) in which 
at the sea-side, believing Urscelyn to be lost, the bride tells the whole tale, whilst 
her curse laughed within her to see the amazement and anger of her brothers and 
of her father, is doubtless true enough to the frenzied state of her mind; but my 
sympathies go out less to that part of the poem than to the subsequent part, in 
which the bride-mother is described as leaning along in thought after her child, 
till tears, not like a wedded girl’s, fall among her curls. Highly dramatic, too, is 
the passage in which she fears to curse the evil men whose evil hands have taken 
her child, lest from evil lips the curse should be a blessing. 

The characterisation seemed to be highly powerful, and, so far as it went, 
finely contrasted. I could almost have wished that the love for which the bride 
suffers so much had been more dwelt upon, and Urscelyn had been made 
somehow more worthy of such love and sacrifice. The only point in which the 
poem struck me, after mature reflection, as less admirable than certain others of 
the author’s, lay in the circumstance that the narrative moves slowly, but, of 
course, it should be remembered that the poem is one of emotion, not incident. 
There are most magical flashes of imagery in the poem, notably in the passage 
beginning Her thought, long stagnant, stirred by speech, Gave her a sick recoil; 

As, dip thy fingers through the green 
That masks a pool, where they have been, The naked depth is black 
between. 

Rossetti wrote a valuable letter on his scheme for the completion of The 
Bride’s Prelude: I was much pleased with your verdict on The Bride’s Prelude. I 
think the poem is saved by its picturesqueness, but that otherwise the story up to 
the point reached is too purely repellent. I have the sequel quite clear in my 
mind, and in it the mere passionate frailty of Aloyse’s first love would be 


followed by a true and noble love, rendered calamitous by Urscelyn, who then 
(having become a powerful soldier of fortune) solicits the hand of Aloyse. Thus 
the horror which she expresses against him to her sister on the bridal morning 
would be fully justified. Of course, Aloyse would confess her fault to her second 
lover whose love would, nevertheless, endure. The poem would gain so greatly 
by this sequel that I suppose I must set to and finish it one day, old as it is. I 
suppose it would be doubled, but hardly more. I hate long poems. 


I quite think the card-playing passage the best thing — as a unit — in the 
poem: but your opinion encourages my own, that it fails nowhere of good 
material. It certainly moves slowly as you say, and this is quite against the rule I 
follow. But here was no life condensed in an episode; but a story which had 
necessarily to be told step by step, and a situation which had unavoidably to be 
anatomised. If it is not unworthy to appear with my best things, that is all I hope 
for it. You have pitched curiously upon some of my favourite touches, and very 
coincidently with Watts’s views. 

Early in 1881, he wrote: 

I am writing a ballad on the death of James I. of Scots. It is already twice 
the length of The White Ship, and has a good slice still to come. It is called The 
King’s Tragedy, and is a ripper I can tell you! 


The other day I got from Italy a paper containing a really excellent and 
exceptional notice of my poems, written by the author of a volume also sent me 
containing, among other translations from the English, Jenny, Last Confession, 
etc. 


I have been re-reading, after many years, Keats’s Otho the Great, and find 
it a much better thing than I remembered, though only a draft. 


I am much exercised as to what you mention as to a Michael Scott scheme 
of Coleridge’s. Where does he speak of it, and what is it? It is quite new to me; 
but curiously enough, I have a complete scheme drawn up for a ballad, to be 
called Michael Scott’s Wooing, not the one I proposed beginning now — and 
also have long designed a picture under the same title, but of quite different 
motif! Allan Cunningham wrote a romance called Sir Michael Scott, but I never 
saw it. 


I have heard from Walter Severn about a subscription proposed to erect a 
gravestone to his father beside that of Keats. I should like you to copy for me 
your sonnet on Severn. I hear it is in The Atheneum, but have not seen it. I was 
asked to prepare an inscription, which I send you. 

Nothing would be so good as Severn’s own words. 


I strongly urge you to go on with your book on the Supernatural. The 
closing chapter should, I think, be on the weird element in its perfection, as 
shown by recent poets in the mess — i.e. those who take any lead. Tennyson has 
it certainly here and there in imagery, but there is no great success in the part it 
plays through his Idylls. The Old Romaunt beats him there. The strongest 
instance of this feeling in Tennyson that I remember is in a few lines of The 
Palace of Art: 

And hollow breasts enclosing hearts of flame; And with dim-fretted 
foreheads all On corpses three months old at morn she came That stood against 
the wall. 


I won’t answer for the precise age of the corpses — perhaps I have 
staled them somewhat. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It is in the nature of these Recollections that they should be personal, and it can 
hardly occur to any reader to complain of them for being that which above all 
else they purport to be. I have hitherto, however, been conscious of a desire 
(made manifest to my own mind by the character of my selections from the 
letters written to me) to impart to this volume an interest as broad and general as 
may be. But my primary purpose is now, and has been from the first, to afford 
the best view at my command of Rossetti as a man; and more helpful to such 
purpose than any number of critical opinions, however interesting, have often 
been those passages in his letters where the writer has got closest to his 
correspondent in revealing most of himself. In the chapter I am now about to 
write I must perforce set aside all limitations of reserve if I am to convey such an 
idea of Rossetti’s last days as fills my mind; I must be content to speak almost 
exclusively of my personal relations to him, to the enforced neglect of the more 
intimate relations of others. 

About six months after my first visit, Rossetti invited me to spend a week 
with him at his house, and this I was glad to be able to do. I found him in many 
important particulars a changed man. His complexion was brighter than before, 
and this circumstance taken alone might have been understood to indicate 
improved bodily health, but in actual fact it rather denoted in his case a 
retrograde physical tendency, as being indicative chiefly of some recent excess 
in the use of his pernicious drug. He was distinctly less inclined to corpulence, 
his eyes were less bright, and had more frequently than formerly the appearance 
of gazing upon vacancy, and when he walked to and fro in the studio, as it was 
his habit to do at intervals of about an hour, he did so with a more laboured 
sidelong motion than I had previously noticed, as though the body unconsciously 
lost and then regained some necessary control and command at almost every 
step. Half sensible, no doubt, of a reduced condition, or guessing perhaps the 
nature of my reflections from a certain uneasiness which it baffled my efforts to 
conceal, he paused for an instant one evening in the midst of these melancholy 
perambulations and asked me how he struck me as to health. More frankly than 
judiciously I answered promptly, Less well than formerly. It was a luckless 
remark, for Rossetti’s prevailing wish at that moment was to conceal even from 
himself his lowered state, and the time was still to come when he should crave 
the questionable sympathy of those who said he looked even more ill than he 
felt. Just before this, my second visit, he had completed his King’s Tragedy, and 


I had heard from his own lips how prostrate the emotional strain involved in the 
production of the poem had first left him. Casting himself now on the couch in 
an attitude indicative of unusual exhaustion, he said the ballad had taken much 
out of him. “It was as though my life ebbed out with it,” he said, and in saying so 
much of the nervous tension occasioned by the work in question he did not 
overstate the truth as it presented itself to other eyes. Time after time while the 
ballad was in course of production, he had made effort to read it aloud to the 
friend to whose judgment his poetry was always submitted, but had as frequently 
failed to do so from the physical impossibility of restraining the tears that at 
every stage welled up out of an overwrought nature, for the poet never existed 
perhaps who, while at work, lived so vividly in the imagined situation. And the 
weight of that work was still upon him when we met again. His voice seemed to 
have lost much in quality, and in compass too to have diminished: or if the 
volume of sound remained the same, it appeared to have retired (so to express it) 
inwards, and to convey, when he spoke, the idea of a man speaking as much to 
himself as to others. More than ever now the scene of his life lacked for me 
some necessary vitality: it breathed an atmosphere of sorrow: it was like the 
dream of a distempered imagination out of which there came no welcome 
awakening, to say it was not true. On the side of his intellectual life Rossetti was 
obviously under less constraint with me than ever before. Previously he had 
seemed to make a conscious effort to speak generously of all contemporaries, 
and cordially of every friend with whom he was brought into active relations; 
and if, by force of some stray impulse, he was ever led to say a disparaging word 
of any one, he forthwith made a palpable, and sometimes amusing, effort so to 
obliterate the injurious impression as to convey the idea that he wished it to 
appear that he had not said anything at all. But now this restraint was thrown 
aside. 

I perceived that the drug by which he was enslaved caused what I may best 
characterise as intermittent waves of morbid suspiciousness as to the good faith 
of every individual, including his best, oldest, and truest friends, as to whom the 
most inexplicable delusions would suddenly come, and as suddenly go. He 
would talk in the gravest and most earnest way of the wrongs he had suffered at 
the hands of a dear friend, and then the moment his eloquence had drawn from 
me an exclamation of sympathy for him, he would turn round and heap upon the 
same individual an extravagance of praise for his fidelity and good faith. And 
now, he so classed his contemporaries as to leave no doubt that he was duly 
sensible of his own place amongst them, preserving, meantime, a dignified 
reticence as to the extent of his personal claims. 


His life was an anachronism. Such a man should have had no dealings with 
the nineteenth century: he belonged to the sixteenth, or perhaps the thirteenth, 
and in Italy not in England. It would, nevertheless, be wrong to say that he was 
wholly indifferent to important political issues, of which he took often a very 
judicial view. In dismissing further mention of this second and prolonged 
meeting with Rossetti, it only remains to me to say (as a necessary, if strictly 
personal, explanation of much that will follow), that on the evening preceding 
my departure, he asked me, in the event of my deciding to come to live in 
London, to take up my quarters at his house. To this proposal I made no reply: 
and neither his speech nor my silence needs any comment, and I shall offer none. 

A month or two later my own health gave way, and then, a change of 
residence being inevitable, Rossetti repeated his invitation; but a London 
campaign, under such conditions as were necessarily entailed by pitching one’s 
tent with him, got further and further away, until I seemed to see it through the 
inverse end of a telescope whereof the slides were being drawn out, out, every 
day further and further. I determined to spend half a year among’ the mountains 
of Cumberland, and went up to the Vale of St. John. Scarcely had I settled there 
when Rossetti wrote that he must himself soon leave London: that he was 
wearied out absolutely, and unable to sleep at night, that if he could only reach 
that secluded vale he would breathe a purer air mentally as well as physically. 
The mood induced by contemplation of the tranquillity of my retreat over- 
against the turmoil and distractions of the city in which, though not of which, he 
was, added to the deepening exhaustion which had already begun when I left 
him, had prevailed with him, he said, to ask me to come down to London, and 
travel back with him. “Supposing,” he wrote, “I were to ask you to come to town 
in a fortnight’s time from now — I returning with you for a while into the 
country — would that be feasible to you?” 

Once unsettled in the environments within which for years he had moved 
contentedly, a thousand reasons were found for the contemplated step, and 
simultaneously a thousand obstacles arose to impede the execution of it. “They 
have at length taken my garden,” he said, “as they have long threatened to do, 
and now they are really setting about building upon it. I do not in the least know 
what my plans may be.” And again: “It seems certain that I must leave this house 
and seek another. Is there any house in the neighbourhood of the Vale of St. 
John with a largish room one could paint in (to N. or NE.)?” The idea of his 
taking up his permanent abode so far out of the market circle was, I well knew, 
just one of those impracticable notions which, with Rossetti, were abandoned as 
soon as conceived, so I was not surprised to hear from him as follows, by the 
succeeding post: “In what I wrote yesterday I said something as to a possibility 


of leaving town, but I now perceive this is not practicable at present; therefore 
need not trouble you to take note of neighbouring houses.” Presently he wrote 
again: “Bedevilments thicken: the garden is ploughed up, and I ‘ve not stirred 
out of the house for a week: I must leave this place at once if I am to leave it 
alive.” {*} 

* Tt is but just to say that, although Rossetti wrote thus peevishly of what 
was quite inevitable, — the yielding up of his fine garden, — he would at other 
times speak of the great courtesy and good-nature of Messrs. Pemberton, in 
allowing him the use of the garden after it had been severed from the property he 
hired. 

“My present purpose is to take another house in London. Could you not come 
down and beat up agents for me? I know you will not deny me your help. I hear 
of a house at Brixton, with a garden of two acres, and only £130 a year.” Ina 
day or two even this last hope had proved delusive: “I find the house at Brixton 
will not do, and I hear of nothing else.... I am anxious as to having become 
perfectly deaf on the right side of my head. Partial approaches to this have 
sometimes occurred to me and passed away, so I will not be too much troubled 
at it.” A little later he wrote: “Now my housekeeper is leaving me, her mother 
being very ill. Can you not come to my assistance? Come at once and we will set 
sail in one boat.” I appear to have replied to this last appeal in a tone of some 
little scepticism as to his remaining long in the same mind relative to our mutual 
housemating, for subsequently he says: “At this writing I can see no likelihood 
of my not remaining in the mind that, in case of your coming to London, your 
quarters should be taken up here. The house is big enough for two, even if they 
meant to be strangers to each other. You would have your own rooms and we 
should meet just when we pleased. You have got a sufficient inkling of my 
exceptional habits not to be scared by them. It is true, at times my health and 
spirits are variable, but I am sure we should not be squabbling. However, it 
seems you have no intention of a quite immediate move, and we can speak 
farther of it.” I readily consented to do whatever seemed feasible to help him out 
of his difficulties, which existed, however, as I perceived, much more in his own 
mind than in actual fact. I thought a brief holiday in the solitude within which I 
was then located would probably be helpful in restoring a tranquil condition of 
mind, and as his brother, Mr. Scott, Mr. Watts, Mr. Shields, and other friends in 
London, were of a similar opinion, efforts were made to induce him to undertake 
the journey which he had been the first to think of. His oldest friend, Mr. Madox 
Brown (whose presence would have been as valuable now as it had proved to be 
on former occasions), was away at Manchester, and remained there throughout 
the time of his last illness. His moods at this time were too variable to be relied 


upon three days together, and so I find him writing: Many thanks for the 
information as to your Shady Vale, which seems a vision — a distant one, alas! 
— of Paradise. Perhaps I may reach it yet.... I am now thinking of writing 
another ballad-poem to add at the end of my volume. It is romantic, not 
historical I have a clear scheme for it and believe your scenery might help me 
much if I could get there. When you hear that scheme, you will, I believe, 
pronounce it 

precisely fitted to the scenery you describe as now 

surrounding you. That scenery I hope to reach a little later, but meantime 
should much like to see you in London and return with you. 

The proposed ballad was to be called The Orchard Pits and was to be 
illustrative of the serpent fascination of beauty, but it was never written. 
Contented now to await the issue of events, he proceeded to write on subjects of 
general interest: Keats (page 154, vol. i., of Houghton’s Life, etc.) mentions 
among other landscape features the Vale of St. John. So you may think of him in 
the neighbourhood as well as (or, if you like, rather than) Wordsworth. 


I have been reading again Hogg’s Shelley. S. appears to have been as mad 
at Keswick as everywhere else, but not madder; — that he could not compass. 

At this juncture some unlooked-for hitch in the arrangements then pending for 
the sale of the Dante’s Dream to the Corporation of Liverpool rendered my 
presence in London inevitable, and upon my arrival I found that Rossetti had 
fitted out rooms for my reception, although I had never down to that moment 
finally decided to avail myself of an offer which upon its first being broached, 
appeared to be too one-sided a bargain (in which of course the sacrifice seemed 
to be Rossetti’s) to admit of my entertaining it. In this way I drifted into my 
position as Rossetti’s housemate. 

The letters and scraps of notes I have embodied in the foregoing will probably 
convey a better idea of Rossetti’s native irresolution, as it was made manifest to 
me in the early part of 1881, than any abstract definition, however faithful and 
exact, could be expected to do. Irresolution was indubitably his most noticeable 
quality at the time when I came into active relation with him; and if I be allowed 
to have any perception of character and any acquaintance with the fundamental 
traits that distinguish man from man, I shall say unhesitatingly (though I well 
know how different is the opinion of others) that irresolution with melancholy 
lay at the basis of his nature. I have heard Mr. Swinburne speak of a cheerfulness 
of deportment in early life, which imparted an idea as of one who could not 
easily be depressed. I have heard Mr. Watts speak of the days at Kelmscott 
Manor House, where he first knew him, and where Rossetti was the most 


delightful of companions. I have heard Canon Dixon speak of a determination of 
purpose which yielded to no sort of obstacle, but carried its point by the sheer 
vehemence with which it asserted it. I can only say that I was witness to neither 
characteristic. Of traits the reverse of these, I was constantly receiving evidence; 
but let it be remembered that before I joined Rossetti (which was only in the last 
year of his life) in that intimate relation which revealed to my unwilling 
judgment every foible and infirmity of character, the whole nature of the man 
had been vitiated by an enervating drug. At my meeting with him the brighter 
side of his temperament had been worn away in the night-troubles of his 
unrestful couch; and of that needful volition, which establishes for a man the 
right to rule not others but himself, only the mockery and inexplicable vagaries 
of temper remained. When I knew him, Rossetti was devoid of resolution. At 
that moment at which he had finally summoned up every available and 
imaginable reason for pursuing any particular course, his purpose wavered and 
his heart gave way. When I knew him, Rossetti was destitute of cheerfulness or 
content. At that instant, at which the worst of his shadowy fears had been 
banished by some fortuitous occurrence that lit up with an unceasing radiation of 
hope every prospect of life, he conjured out of its very brightness fresh cause for 
fear and sadness. True, indeed, these may have been no more than symptoms of 
those later phenomena which came of disease, and foreshadowed death. Other 
minds may reduce to a statement of cause and effect what I am content to offer 
as fact. 

Upon settling with Rossetti in July 1881, I perceived that his health was 
weaker. His tendency to corpulence had entirely disappeared, his feebleness of 
step had become at certain moments painfully apparent, and his temper 
occasionally betrayed signs of bitterness. To myself, personally, he was at this 
stage as genial as of old, or if for an instant he gave vent to an unprovoked 
outburst of wrath, he would far more than atone for it by a look of inexpressible 
remorse and some feeling words of regret, whereof the import sometimes was — 
I wish you were indeed my son, for though then I should still have no right to 
address you so, I should at least have some right to expect your forgiveness. 

In such moods of more than needful solicitude for one’s acutest sensibilities, 
Rossetti was absolutely irresistible. 

As I have said, the occupant of this great gloomy house, in which I had now 
become a resident, had rarely been outside its doors for two years; certainly 
never afoot, and only in carriages with his friends. Upon the second night of my 
stay, I announced my intention of taking a walk on the Chelsea embankment, 
and begged him to accompany me. To my amazement he yielded, and every 
night for a week following, I succeeded in inducing him to repeat the now 


unfamiliar experience. It was obvious enough to himself that he walked 
totteringly, with infinite expenditure of physical energy, and returned in a 
condition of exhaustion that left him prostrate for an hour afterwards. The root of 
all this evil was soon apparent. He was exceeding with the chloral, and little as I 
expected or desired to exercise a moral guardianship over the habits of this great 
man, I found myself insensibly dropping into that office. 

Negotiations for the sale of the Liverpool picture were now complete; the 
new volume of poems and the altered edition of the old volume had been 
satisfactorily passed through the press; and it might have been expected that with 
the anxiety occasioned by these enterprises, would pass away the melancholy 
which in a nature like Rossetti’s they naturally induced. The reverse was the 
fact, He became more and more depressed as each palpable cause of depression 
was removed, and more and more liable to give way to excess with the drug. By 
his brother, Mr. Watts, Mr. Shields, and others who had only too frequently in 
times past had experience of similar outbreaks, this failure in spirits, with all its 
attendant physical weakness, was said to be due primarily to hypochondriasis. 
Hence the returning necessity to get him away (as Mr. Madox Brown had done 
at a previous crisis) for a change of air and scene. Once out of this atmosphere of 
gloom, we hoped that amid cheerful surroundings his health would speedily 
revive. Infinite were the efforts that had to be made, and countless the 
precautions that had to be taken before he could be induced to set out, but at 
length we found ourselves upon our way to Keswick, at nine p.m., one evening 
in September, in a special carriage packed with as many artist’s trappings and as 
many books as would have lasted for a year. 

We reached Penrith as the grey of dawn had overspread the sky. It was six 
o’clock as we got into the carriage that was to drive us through the vale of St. 
John to our destination at the Legberthwaite end of it. The morning was now 
calm, the mountains looked loftier, grander, and yet more than ever precipitous 
from the road that circled about their base. Nothing could be heard but the calls 
of the awakening cattle, the rumble of cataracts far away, and the rush and surge 
of those that were near. Rossetti was all but indifferent to our surroundings, or 
displayed only such fitful interest in them as must have been affected out of a 
kindly desire to please me. He said the chloral he had taken daring the journey 
was upon him, and he could not see. At length we reached the house that was for 
some months to be our home. It stood at the foot of a ghyll, which, when swollen 
by rain, was majestic in volume and sound. The little house we had rented was 
free from all noise other than the occasional voice of a child or bark of a dog. 
Here at least he might bury the memory of the distractions of the city that vexed 
him. Save for the ripple of the river that flowed at his feet, the bleating of sheep 


on Golden Howe, the echo of the axe of the woodman who was thinning the 
neighbouring wood, and the morning and evening mail-coach horn, he might 
delude himself into forgetfulness that he belonged any longer to this noisy earth. 

Next day Rossetti was exceptionally well, and astounded me by the proposal 
that we should ascend Golden Howe together — a little mountain of some 1000 
feet that stands at the head of Thirlmere. With never a hope on my part of our 
reaching the summit, we set out for that purpose, but through no doubt the 
exhilarating effect of the mountain air, he actually compassed the task he had 
proposed to himself, and sat for an hour on that highest point from whence could 
be seen the Skiddaw range to the north, Haven’s Crag to the west, Styx Pass and 
Helvellyn to the east, and the Dunmail Raise to the south, with the lake below. 
Rossetti was struck by the variety of configuration in the hills, and even more by 
the variety of colour. But he was no great lover of landscape beauty, and the 
majestic scene before us produced less effect upon his mind than might perhaps 
have been expected. He seemed to be almost unconscious of the unceasing 
atmospheric changes that perpetually arrest and startle. the observer in whom 
love of external nature in her grander moods has not been weakened by disease. 
The complete extent of the Vale of St. John could be traversed by the eye from 
the eminence upon which we sat. The valley throughout its three-mile length is 
absolutely secluded: one has only the hills for company, and to say the truth they 
are sometimes fearful company too. Usually the landscape wears a cheerful 
aspect, but at times long fleecy clouds drive midway across the mountains, 
leaving the tops visible. The scenery is highly awakening to the imagination. 
Even the country people are imaginative, and the country is full of ghostly 
legend. I was never at any moment sensible that these environments affected 
Rossetti: assuredly they never agitated him, and no effort did he make to turn 
them to account for the purposes of the romantic ballad he had spoken of as 
likely to grow amidst such surroundings. 

Being much more than ordinarily cheerful during the first evenings of our 
stay in the North, he talked sometimes of his past life and of the men and women 
he had known in earlier years. Carlyle’s Reminiscences had not long before been 
published. Mrs. Carlyle, therein so extravagantly though naturally belauded, he 
described as a bitter little woman, with, however, the one redeeming quality of 
unostentatious charity: “The poor of Chelsea,” he said, “always spoke well of 
her.” “George Eliot,” whose genius he much admired, he had ceased to know 
long before her death, but he spoke of the lady as modest and retiring, and 
amiable to a fault when the outer crust of reticence had been broken through. 
Longfellow had called upon him whilst he was painting the Dante’s Dream. The 
old poet was Courteous and complimentary in the last degree; he seemed, 


however, to know little or nothing about painting as an art, and also to have 
fallen into the error of thinking that Rossetti the painter and Sossetti the poet 
were different men; in short, that the Dante of that name was the painter, and the 
William the poet. Upon leaving the house, Longfellow had said: “I have been 
glad to meet you, and should like to have met your brother; pray, tell him how 
much I admire his beautiful poem, The Blessed Damozel” Giving no hint of the 
error, Rossetti said he had answered, “I will tell him.” He painted a little during 
our stay in the North, for it was whilst there that he began the beautiful replica of 
his Proserpina, now the property of Mr. Valpy. I found it one of my best 
pleasures to watch a picture growing under his hand, and thought it easy to see 
through the medium of his idealised heads, cold even in their loveliness, 
unsubstantial in their passion, that to the painter life had been a dream into 
which nothing entered that was not as impalpable as itself. Tainted by the touch 
of melancholy that is the blight that clings to the purest beauty, his pictured faces 
were, in my view, akin to his poetry, every line of which, as he sometimes 
recited it, seemed as though it echoed the burden of a bygone sorrow — the 
sorrow of a dream rather than that of a life, or of a life that had been itself a 
dream. I also then realised what Mr. Theodore Watts has said in a letter just now 
written to me from Sark, that, “apart from any question of technical 
shortcomings, one of Rossetti’s strongest claims to the attention of posterity was 
that of having invented, in the three-quarter-length pictures painted from one 
face, a type of female beauty which was akin to none other, — which was 
entirely new, in short, — and which, for wealth of sublime and mysterious 
suggestion, unaided by complex dramatic design, was unique in the art of the 
world.” 

On one occasion the talk turned on the eccentricities and affectations of men 
of genius, and I did my best to-ridicule them unsparingly, saying they were a 
purely modern extravagance, the highest intellects of other times being ever the 
sanest, Shakspeare, Cervantes, Goethe, Coleridge, Wordsworth; the root of the 
evil had been Shelley, who was mad, and in imitation of whose madness, 
modern men of genius must many of them be mad also, until it had come to such 
a pass-that if a gifted man conducted himself throughout life with probity and 
propriety we instantly began to doubt the value of his gifts. Rossetti evidently 
thought that in all this I was covertly hitting out at himself, and cut short the 
conversation with an unequivocal hint that he had no affectations, and could not 
account himself an authority with respect to them. 

With such talk a few of our evenings were spent, but too soon the insatiable 
craving for the drug came with renewed force, and then all pleasant intercourse 
was banished. Night after night we sat up until eleven, twelve, and one o’clock, 


watching the long hours go by with heavy steps; waiting, waiting, waiting for the 
time at which he could take his first draught, and drop into his pillowed place 
and snatch a dreamless sleep of three or four hours” duration. 

In order to break the monotony of nights such as I describe I sometimes read 
from Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne, but more frequently induced Rossetti to 
recite. Thus, with failing voice, he would again and again attempt, at my request, 
his Cloud Confines, or passages from The King’s Tragedy, and repeatedly, also, 
Poe’s Ulalume and Raven. I remember that, touching the last-mentioned of these 
poems, he remarked that out of his love of it while still a boy his own Blessed 
Damozel originated. “I saw,” he said, “that Poe had done the utmost it was 
possible to do with the grief of the lover on earth, and so I determined to reverse 
the conditions, and give utterance to the yearning of the loved one in heaven.” At 
that time of the year the night closed in as early as seven or eight o’clock, and 
then in that little house among the solitary hills his disconsolate spirit would 
sometimes sink beyond solace into irreclaimable depths of depression. 

It was impossible that such a condition of things should last, and it was with 
unspeakable relief that I heard Rossetti express a desire to return home. Mr. 
Watts, who at that time was at Stratford-upon-Avon, had promised to join us, but 
now wrote to say that this was impossible. Had it been otherwise, Rossetti would 
willingly have remained, but now he longed to get back to London. His life had 
lost its joys. The success of his Liverpool picture was almost as nothing to him, 
and the enthusiastic reception given to his book gave him not more than a 
passing pleasure, though he was deeply touched by the sympathetic and 
exhaustive criticism published by Professor Dowden in The Academy, as well as 
by Professor Colvin’s friendly monograph in The World. At length one night, a 
month after our arrival, we set out on our return, and well do I remember the 
pathos of his words as I helped him (now feebler than ever) into his house. 
“Thank God! home at last, and never shall I leave it again!” 

Very natural was the deep concern of his friends, especially of his brother and 
Mr. Shields, at finding him return even less well than he had set out. With deeper 
reliance on past knowledge of the man, Mr. Watts still took a hopeful view, 
attributing the physical prostration to hypochondriasis, which might, in common 
with all similar nervous ailments, impose as much pain upon the victim as if the 
sufferings complained of had a real foundation in positive disease, but might 
also give way at any moment when the victim could be induced to take a hopeful 
view of life. The cheerfulness of Mr. Watts’s society, after what I well know 
must have been the lugubrious nature of my own, had at first its usual salutary 
effect upon Rossetti’s spirits, and I will not forbear to say that I, too, welcomed 


it as a draught of healing morning air after a month-long imprisonment in an 
atmosphere of gloom. But I was not yet freed of my charge. The sense of 
responsibility which in the solitude of the mountains had weighed me down, was 
now indeed divided with his affectionate family and the friends who were 
Rossetti’s friends before they were mine, and who came at this juncture with 
willing help, prompted chiefly, of course, by devotion to the great man in sore 
trouble, but also — I must allow myself to think — in one or two cases by desire 
to relieve me of some of the burden of the task that had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon me. Foremost among such disinterested friends was of course the friend I 
have spoken of so frequently in these pages, and for whom I now felt a growing 
regard arising as much out of my perception of the loyalty of his comradeship as 
the splendour of his gifts. But after him in solicitous service to Rossetti, at this 
moment of great need, came Frederick Shields (the fine tissue of whose highly- 
strung nature must have been sorely tried by the strain to which it was 
subjected), Mr. W. B. Scott, whose visits were never more warmly welcomed by 
Rossetti than at this season, the good and gifted Miss Boyd, and of course 
Rossetti’s brother, sister, and mother, to each of whom he was affectionately 
attached. Strange enough it seemed that this man who, for years had shunned the 
world and chosen solitude when he might have had society, seemed at last to 
grow weary of his loneliness. But so it was. Rossetti became daily more and 
more dependent upon his friends for company that should not fail him, for never 
for an hour now could he endure to be alone. Remembering this, I almost doubt 
if by nature he was at any time a solitary. There are men who feel more deeply 
the sense of isolation amidst the busiest crowds than within the narrowest circle 
of intimates, and I have heard from Rossetti reminiscences of his earlier life that 
led me to believe that he was one of the number. Perhaps, after all, he wandered 
from the world rather from the dread than with the hope of solitude. In such 
pleasant intercourse as the visits of the friends I have named afforded, was the 
sadness of the day in a measure dissipated, but when night came I never failed to 
realise that no progress whatever had been made. I tried to check the craving for 
chloral, but I could as easily have checked the rising tide: and where the lifelong 
assiduity of older friends had failed to eradicate a morbid, ruinous, and fatal 
thirst, it was presumptous if not ridiculous to imagine that the task could be 
compassed by a frail creature with heart and nerves of wax. But the whole scene 
was now beginning to have an interest for me more personal and more serious 
than I have yet given hint of. The constant fret and fume of this life of baffled 
effort, of struggle with a deadly drug that had grown to have an objective 
existence in my mind as the existence of a fiend, was not without a sensible 
effect upon myself. I became ill for a few days with a low fever, but far worse 


than this was the fact that there was creeping over me the wild influence of 
Rossetti’s own distempered imaginings. 

Once conscious of such influence I determined to resist it, but how to do so I 
knew not without flying utterly away from an atmosphere in which my best 
senses seemed to stagnate, and burying the memory of it for ever. 

The crisis was pending, and sooner than we expected it came. A nurse was 
engaged. One evening Dr. Westland Marston and his son Philip Bourke Marston 
came to spend a few hours with Rossetti, For a while he seemed much cheered 
by their bright society, but later on he gave those manifestations of uneasiness 
which I had learned to know too well. Removing restlessly from seat to seat, he 
ultimately threw himself upon the sofa in that rather awkward attitude which I 
have previously described as characteristic of him in moments of nervous 
agitation. Presently he called out that his arm had become paralysed, and, upon 
attempting to rise, that his leg also had lost its power. We were naturally startled, 
but knowing the force of his imagination in its influence on his bodily capacity, 
we tried playfully to banish the idea. Raising him to his feet, however, we 
realised that from whatever cause, he had lost the use of the limbs in question, 
and in the utmost alarm we carried him to his bedroom, and hurried away for 
Mr. Marshall It was found that he had really undergone a species of paralysis, 
called, I think, loss of co-ordinative power. The juncture was a critical one, and 
it was at length decided by the able medical adviser just named, that the time had 
come when the chloral, which was at the root of all this mischief, should be 
decisively, entirely, and instantly cut off. To compass this end a young medical 
man, Mr. Henry Maudsley, was brought into the house as a resident to watch and 
manage the case in the intervals of Mr. Marshall’s visits. It is not for me to offer 
a statement of what was done, and done so ably at this period. I only know that 
morphia was at first injected as a substitute for the narcotic the system had 
grown to demand; that Rossetti was for many hours delirious whilst his body 
was passing through the terrible ordeal of having to conquer the craving for the 
former drug, and that three or four mornings after the experiment had been 
begun he awoke calm in body, and clear in mind, and grateful in heart. His 
delusions and those intermittent suspicions of his friends which I have before 
alluded to, were now gone, as things in the past of which he hardly knew 
whether in actual fact they had or had not been. Christmas Day was now nigh at 
hand, and, still confined to his room, he begged me to promise to spend that day 
with him; “otherwise,” he said, “how sad a day it must be for me, for I cannot 
fairly ask any other.” With a tenderness of sympathy I shall not forget, Mr. Scott 
had asked me to dine that day at his more cheerful house; but I reflected that this 
was to be my first Christmas in London and it might be Rossetti’s last, so I put 


by pleasanter considerations. We dined alone, but, somewhat later, William 
Rossetti, with true brotherly affection, left the guests at his own house, and ran 
down to spend an hour with the invalid. We could hear from time to time the 
ringing of the bells of the neighbouring churches, and I noticed that Rossetti was 
not disturbed by them as he had been formerly. Indeed, the drug once removed, 
he was in every sense a changed man. He talked that night brightly, and with 
more force and incisiveness, I thought, than he had displayed for months. There 
was the ring of affection in his tone as he said he had always had loyal friends; 
and then he spoke with feeling of Mr. Watts’s friendship, of Mr. Shields’s, and 
afterwards he spoke of Mr. Burne Jones who had just previously visited him, as 
well as of Mr. Madox Brown, and his friendship of a lifetime; of Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Boyce, and other early friends. He said a word or 
two of myself which I shall not repeat, and then spoke with emotion of his 
mother and sister, and of his sister who was dead, and how they were supported 
through their sore trials by religious resignation. He asked if I, like Shields, was 
a believer, and seemed altogether in a softer and more spiritual mood than I 
remember to have noticed before. 

With such talk we passed the Christmas night of 1881. Rossetti recovered 
power in some measure, was able to get down to the studio, and see the friends 
who called — Mr. F. E. Leyland frequently, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, Mrs. 
Sumner, Mr. Boyce, Mr. F. G. Stephens, Mr. Gilchrist, Mr. and Mrs. Virtue 
Tebbs, Mrs. Stillman, Mrs. Coronio, and Mr. C. and Mr. A. Ionides occasionally, 
as well as those previously named. A visit from Dr. Hueffer of the Times (of 
whose gifts he had a high opinion), enlivened him perceptibly. But he did not 
recover, and at the end of January 1882 it was definitely determined that he 
should go to the sea-side. I was asked to accompany him, and did so. At the right 
juncture Mr. J. P. Seddon very hospitably tendered the use of his handsome 
bungalow at Birchington-on-Sea, a little watering-place four miles west of 
Margate. There we spent nine weeks. At first going out he was able to take short 
walks on the cliffs, or round the road that winds about the churchyard, but his 
strength grew less and less every day and hour. We were constantly visited by 
Mr. Watts, whose devotion never failed, and Rossetti would brighten up at the 
prospect of one of his visits, and become sensibly depressed when he had gone. 
Mr. William Sharp, too (a young friend of whose gifts as a poet Rossetti had a 
genuine appreciation, and by whom he had been visited at intervals for some 
time), came out occasionally and cheered up the sufferer in a noticeable degree. 
Then his mother and sister came and stayed in the house during many weeks at 
the last. How shall I speak of the tenderness of their solicitude, of their 
unwearying attentions, in a word of their ardent and reciprocated love of the 


illustrious son and brother for whom they did the thousand gentle offices which 
they alone could have done! The end was drawing on, and we all knew the fact. 
Rossetti had actually taken to poetical composition afresh, and had written a 
facetious ballad (conceived years before) of the length of The White Ship, called 
Jan Van Hunks, embodying an eccentric story of a Dutchman’s wager to smoke 
against the devil. This was to appear in a miscellany of stories and poems by 
himself and Mr. Watts, a project which had been a favourite one of his for some 
years, and in which he now, in his last moments, took a revived interest strange 
and strong. 

About this time he derived great gratification from reading an article on him 
and his works in Le Livre by Mr. Joseph Knight, an old friend to whom he was 
deeply attached, and for whose gifts he had a genuine admiration. Perhaps the 
very last letter Rossetti penned was written to Mr. Knight upon the subject of 
this article. 

His intellect was as powerful as in his best days, and freer than ever of 
hallucinations. But his bodily strength grew less and less. His sight became 
feebler, and then he abandoned the many novels that had recently solaced his 
idler hours, and Miss Rossetti read aloud to him. Among other books she read 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and he seemed deeply touched by Sidney Carton’s 
sacrifice, and remarked that he would like to paint the last scene of the story. 

On Wednesday morning, April 5th, I went into the bedroom to which he had 
for some days been confined, and wrote out to his dictation two sonnets which 
he had composed on a design of his called The Sphinx, and which he wished to 
give, together with the drawing and the ballad before described, to Mr. Watts for 
publication in the volume just mentioned. On the Thursday morning I found his 
utterance thick, and his speech from that cause hardly intelligible. It chanced that 
I had just been reading Mr. Buchanan’s new volume of poems, and in the course 
of conversation I told him the story of the ballad called The Lights of Leith, and 
he was affected by the pathos of it. He had heard of that author’s retractation{*} 
of the charges involved in the article published ten years earlier, and was 
manifestly touched by the dedication of the romance God and the Man. He 
talked long and earnestly that morning, and it was our last real interview. He 
spoke of his love of early English ballad literature, and of how when he first met 
with it he had said to himself: “There lies your line.” 

* The retractation, which now has a peculiar literary interest, was made in 
the following verses, and should, I think, be recorded here: 


To an old Enemy. 


I would have snatch’d a bay-leaf from thy brow, Wronging the chaplet 
on an honoured head; 
In peace and charity I bring thee now 
A lily-flower instead. 
Pure as thy purpose, blameless as thy song, 
Sweet as thy spirit, may this offering be; 
Forget the bitter blame that did thee wrong, 
And take the gift from me! 


In a later edition of the romance the following verses are added to the 
dedication: 


To Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 


Calmly, thy royal robe of death around thee, 
Thou Bleekest, and weeping brethren round thee stand — Gently they 
placed, ere yet God’s angel crown’d thee, My lily in thy hand! 
I never knew thee living, O my brother! 
But on thy breast my lily of love now lies; 
And by that token, we shall know each other, 
When God’s voice saith “Arise!” 

“Can you understand me?” he asked abruptly, alluding to the thickness of his 
utterance. 

“Perfectly.” 

“Nurse Abrey cannot: what a good creature she is!” 

That night we telegraphed to Mr. Marshall, to Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and Mr. 
Watts, and wrote next morning to Mr. Shields, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Madox 
Brown. It had been found by the resident medical man, Dr. Harris, that in 
Rossetti’s case kidney disease had supervened. His dear mother and I sat up until 
early morning with him, and when we left him his sister took our place and 
remained with him the whole of that and subsequent nights. He sat up in bed 
most of the time and said a sort of stupefaction had removed all pain. He 
crooned over odd lines of poetry. “My own verses torment me,” he said. Then he 
half-sang, half-recited, snatches from one of Iago’s songs in Othello. “Strange 
things,” he murmured, “to come into one’s head at such a moment.” I told him 
his brother and Mr. Watts would be with him to-morrow. “Then you really think 
that I am dying? At last you think so; but I was right from the first.” 


Next day, Good Friday, the friends named did come, and weak as he was, he 
was much cheered by their presence. The following day Mr. Marshall arrived. 

That gentleman recognised the alarming position of affairs, but he was not 
without hope. He administered a sort of hot bath, and on Sunday morning 
Rossetti was perceptibly brighter. Mr. Shields had now arrived, and one after 
one of his friends, including Mr. Leyland, who was at the time staying at 
Ramsgate, and made frequent calls, visited him in his room and found him able 
to listen and sometimes to talk. In the evening the nurse gave a cheering report 
of his condition, and encouraged by such prospects, Mr. Watts, Mr. Shields, and 
myself, gave way to good spirits, and retired to an adjoining room. About nine 
o’clock Mr. Watts left us, and returning in a short time, said he had been in the 
sickroom, and had had some talk with Rossetti, and found him cheerful. An 
instant afterwards we heard a scream, followed by a loud rapping at our door. 
We hurried into Rossetti?s room and found him in convulsions. Mr. Watts raised 
him on one side, whilst I raised him on the other; his mother, sister, and brother, 
were immediately present (Mr. Shields had fled away for the doctor); there were 
a few moments of suspense, and then we saw him die in our arms. Mrs. William 
Rossetti arrived from Manchester at this moment. 

Thus on Faster Day Rossetti died. It was hard to realise that he was actually 
dead; but so it was, and the dreadful fact had at last come upon us with a horrible 
suddenness. Of the business of the next few days I need say nothing. I went up to 
London in the interval between the death and burial, and the old house at 
Chelsea, which, to my mind, in my time had always been desolate, was now 
more than ever so, that the man who had been its vitalising spirit lay dead eighty 
miles away by the side of the sea. It was decided to bury the poet in the 
churchyard of Birchington. The funeral, which was a private one, was attended 
by relatives and personal friends only, with one or two well-wishers from 
London. 

Next day we saw most of the friends away by train, and, some days later, Mr. 
Watts was with myself the last to leave. I thought we two were drawn the closer 
each to each from the loss of him by whom we were brought together. We 
walked one morning to the churchyard and found the grave, which nestles under 
the south-west porch, strewn with flowers. The church is an ancient and quaint 
early Gothic edifice, somewhat rejuvenated however, but with ivy creeping over 
its walls. The prospect to the north is of sea only: a broad sweep of landscape so 
flat and so featureless that the great sea dominates it. As we stood there, with the 
rumble of the rolling waters borne to us from the shore, we felt that though we 
had little dreamed that we should lay Rossetti in his last sleep here, no other 
place could be quite so fit. It was, indeed, the resting-place for a poet. In this 


bed, of all others, he must at length, after weary years of sleeplessness, sleep the 
only sleep that is deep and will endure. Thinking of the incidents which I have in 
this chapter tried to record, my mind reverted to a touching sonnet which the 
friend by my side had just printed; and then, for the first time, I was struck by its 
extraordinary applicability to him whom we had laid below. In its printed form it 
was addressed to Heine, and ran: Thou knew'st that island far away and lone 
Whose shores are as a harp, where billows break 
In spray of music and the breezes shake 
O'er spicy seas a woof of colour and tone, 
While that sweet music echoes like a moan 
In the island's heart, and sighs around the lake 
Where, watching fearfully a watchful snake, 
A damsel weeps upon her emerald throne. 


Life's ocean, breaking round thy senses' shore, 
Struck golden song as from the strand of day: 
For us the joy, for thee the fell foe lay — 
Pain's blinking snake around the fair isle's core, 
Turning to sighs the enchanted sounds that play 
Around thy lovely island evermore. 
“How strangely appropriate it is," I said, “to Rossetti, and now I remember 
how deeply he was moved on reading it." 
“He guessed its secret; I addressed it, for disguise, to Heine, to whom it was 
sadly inapplicable. I meant it for him." 


THE END 
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ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL (1828-1882), painter and poet, eldest son of 
Gabriele Rossetti and of Frances Mary Lavinia Polidori (1800-1886), was born 
on 12 May 1828, at 38 Charlotte Street, Portland Place. His full christian name 
was Gabriel Charles Dante, but the form which he gave it has become inveterate. 
Charles Lyell , the father of the geologist, was his godfather. His father, born at 
Vasto in the kingdom of Naples on 28 Feb. 1783, had been successively librettist 
to the opera house and curator of antiquities in the Naples museum, but had been 
compelled to fly the country for his share in the insurrectionary movements of 
1820 and 1821. After a short residence in Malta he came over to England in 
1824, and established himself as a teacher of Italian. In 1826 he married the 
sister of John William Polidori In 1831 he was appointed professor of Italian in 
King’s College. He was a man of high character, an ardent and also a judicious 
patriot, and an excellent Italian poet; but he is perhaps best remembered by his 
attempts to establish the esoteric anti-papal significance of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ 
He published several works dealing with this question, namely a commentary on 
the ‘Divina Commedia,’ 1826-7 (2 vols.), ‘La Beatrice di Dante,’ 1842, and 
“Sullo Spirito Antipapale che produsse la riforma,’ 1832 (placed on the 
pontifical index and translated into English by Miss C. Ward, 1834, 2 vols). He 
died on 26 April 1854, leaving four children, Maria Francesca [see under 
Rossetti, Christina Georgina], Dante Gabriel, William Michael, and Christina 
Georgina Mr. W. M. Rossetti alone survives (1897). 

Dante Rossetti’s environment — political, literary, and artistic — was such as 
to stimulate his precocious powers. At the age of five or six he composed three 
dramatic scenes entitled ‘The Slave,’ childish in diction, but correct in spelling 
and metre. At the age of eight he went to a preparatory school, and at nine to 
King’s College, which he left at thirteen, having made fair progress in the 
ordinary branches of knowledge. His reading at home was more important to 
him; his imagination was powerfully stimulated by a succession of romances, 
though he does not appear to have been then acquainted with any English poets 
except Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott. The influence of the last is visible in his 
boyish ballad of ‘Sir Hugh the Heron,’ written in 1840, and printed three years 
later at his maternal grandfather’s private press. Of artistic attempt we hear 
comparatively little; he was, however, taught drawing at King’s College by an 


eminent master, John Sell Cotman , and upon leaving school in November 1841 
he selected art as his profession. He spent four years at F. S. Cary’s drawing 
academy in Bloomsbury Street, where he attracted notice by his readiness in 
sketching ‘chivalric and satiric subjects.’ Neither there nor at the antique school 
of the Royal Academy, where he was admitted in 1846, was his progress 
remarkable. The fact appears to have been that in his impatience for great results 
he neglected the slow and tiresome but necessary subservient processes. His 
literary work was much more distinguished, for the translations from Dante and 
his contemporaries, published in 1861, were commenced as early as 1845. Up to 
this time he seems to have known little of Dante, notwithstanding his father’s 
devotion to him. By 1850 his translation of Dante was sufficiently advanced to 
be shown to Tennyson, who commended it, but he advised careful revision, 
which was given. His poetical faculty received about this time a powerful 
stimulus from his study of Browning and Poe, both of whom he idolised without 
imitating either. He would seem, indeed, to have owed more at this period to 
imaginative prose writers than to poets, although he copied the whole of 
Browning’s ‘Pauline’ at the British Museum. “The Blessed Damozel,’ “The 
Portrait,’ the splendid sonnets ‘Retro me Sathana’ and “The Choice,’ with other 
remarkable poems, were written about 1847. They manifest nothing of young 
poets’ usual allegiance to models, but are absolutely original — the product, no 
doubt, of the unparalleled confluence of English and Italian elements in his 
blood and nurture. The result was as exceptional as the process. 

The astonishing advance in poetical powers from ‘Sir Hugh the Heron’ to 
‘The Blessed Damozel’ had not been visibly attended by any corresponding 
development of the pictorial faculty, when in March 1848 Rossetti took what 
proved the momentous step of applying for instruction to Ford Madox Brown. 
His motive seems to have been impatience with the technicalities of academy 
training and the hope of finding a royal road to painting; great, therefore, was his 
disappointment when his new instructor set him to paint pickle-jars. The lesson 
was no doubt salutary, although, as his brother says, he never to the end of his 
life could be brought to care much whether his pictures were in perspective or 
not. More important was his introduction through the school of the Royal 
Academy to a circle of young men inspired by new ideas in art, by a resolve to 
abandon the conventionalities inherited from the eighteenth century, and to 
revive the detailed elaboration and mystical interpretation of nature that 
characterised early medieval art. Goethe and Scott had already done much to 
impregnate modern literature with medieval sentiment. A renaissance of the like 
feeling was visible in the pictorial art of Germany. But what in Germany was 
pure imitation became in England re-creation, partly because the English artists 


were men of higher powers. Little, however, would have resulted but for the 
fortune which brought Rossetti, Madox Brown, Woolner, Holman Hunt, and 
Millais together. The atmosphere of enthusiasm thus engendered raised all to 
greater heights than any could have attained by himself. By 1849 the student of 
pickle-jars had painted and exhibited at the free exhibition, Hyde Park Corner, a 
picture of high merit, “The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,’ which sold for 801. One 
inevitable drawback was a spirit of cliquishness; another, which might have been 
avoided, was the assumption of the unlucky badge of ‘pre-Raphaelite,’ indicative 
of a feeling which, though Rossetti shared in early years to a marked degree, he 
very soon abandoned. No one could have less sympathy with the ugly, the 
formal, or the merely edifying in art, and his reproduction of nature was never 
microscopic. The virtues and failings of the ‘Pre-Raphaelite’ school were well 
displayed in the short-lived periodical “The Germ,’ four numbers of which 
appeared at the beginning of 1850, under the editorship of Rossetti’s brother 
William Michael, and to which he himself contributed ‘The Blessed Damozel’ 
and the only imaginative work in prose he completed, the delicate and spiritual 
story ‘Hand and Soul.’ 

In November 1852 Rossetti, who had at first shared a studio with Holman 
Hunt in Cleveland Street, and afterwards had one of his own in Newman Street, 
took the rooms at 14 Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge, which he continued to 
occupy until his wife’s death. The street is now pulled down. From 1849 to his 
father’s death in 1854 his history is one of steady progress in art and poetry, 
varied only by the attacks, now incomprehensible in their virulence, made by the 
press upon the pre-Raphaelite artists, and by a short trip to Paris and Belgium, 
which produced nothing but some extremely vivid descriptive verse. It is 
astonishing that he should never have cared to visit Italy, but so it was. The years 
were years of struggle; the hostile criticisms made his pictures difficult to sell, 
although “The Annunciation’ was among them. He eschewed the Royal 
Academy, and did not even seek publicity for his poems, albeit they included 
such masterpieces as ‘Sister Helen,’ ‘Staff and Scrip,’ and “The Burden of 
Nineveh.’ These alone proved that Rossetti had risen into a region of 
imagination where he had no compeer among the poets of his day. Rossetti did 
not want for an Egeria; he had fallen in love with Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, 
daughter of a Sheffield cutler and herself a milliner’s assistant, a young lady of 
remarkable personal attractions, who had sat to his friend Walter Deverell as the 
Viola of “Twelfth Night,’ and came to display no common ability both in verse 
and watercolour painting. Her constitution, unhappily, was consumptive, and 
delicacy of health and scantiness of means long deferred the consummation of an 
engagement probably formed about the end of 1851. She sat to him for most of 


the numerous Beatrices which he produced about this time. A beautiful portrait 
of her, from a picture by herself, is reproduced in the “Letters and Memoirs” 
edited by his brother. 

Rossetti?s partial deliverance from his embarrassments was owing to the 
munificence of a man as richly endowed with genius as he himself, and much 
more richly provided with the gifts of fortune. In spite of some prevalent 
misconceptions, it may be confidently affirmed that Mr. Ruskin had nothing 
whatever to do with initiating the pre-Raphaelite movement, and that even his 
subsequent influence upon its representatives was slight. It was impossible, 
however, that he should not deeply sympathise with their work, which he 
generously defended in the “Times;’ and the personal acquaintance which he 
could not well avoid making with Rossetti soon led to an arrangement by which 
Ruskin agreed to take, up to a certain maximum of expenditure, whatever work 
of Rossetti’s pleased him, at the same prices as Rossetti would have asked from 
an ordinary customer. The comfort and certainty of such an arrangement were 
invaluable to Rossetti, whose constant altercations with other patrons and with 
dealers bring out the least attractive side of his character. The arrangement lasted 
a considerable time: that it should eventually die lay in the nature of things. 
Ruskin was bound to criticise, and Rossetti to resent criticism. Before its 
termination, however, Mr. Ruskin, by another piece of generosity, had enabled 
Rossetti to publish (1861) his translations of the early Italian poets. Another 
important friendship made in these years of struggle was that with Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, who came to Rossetti, as he himself had gone to Madox Brown, for 
help and guidance, and repaid him by introducing him to an Oxford circle 
destined to exercise the greatest influence upon him and receive it in turn. Its 
most important members were Mr. Swinburne and William Morris. Other and 
more immediately visible results of the new connection were the appearance of 
three of Rossetti’s finest poems in the ‘Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,” to 
which Morris was an extensive contributor, and his share (1857) in the distemper 
decorations of the Oxford Union, which soon became a wreck, “predestined to 
ruin,’ says Mr. W. M. Rossetti, “by fate and climate.’ About the same time ‘The 
Seed of David,’ a triptych for Llandaff Cathedral, Rossetti’s only monumental 
work, representing the Infant Saviour adored as Shepherd and King, with 
pendants depicting David in both characters, was undertaken, though not 
completed for some time afterwards. It is most difficult to date Rossetti’s 
pictures from the variety of forms in which most of them exist, and the 
uncertainty whether to adopt as date that of the original sketch, or of some one of 
the completed versions. Generally speaking, however, his most inspired work 
may be referred to the decade between 1850 and 1860, especially the 


magnificent drawings illustrative of the ‘Vita Nuova.’ ‘Mary Magdalen,’ 
‘Monna Rosa,’ ‘Hesterna Rosa,’ ‘How they met themselves,’ ‘Paolo and 
Francesca,’ ‘Cassandra,’ and the Borgia drawings may be added. These were the 
pictorial works in which Rossetti stands forth most distinctly as a poet. He may 
at a later period have exhibited even greater mastery in his other predominant 
endowment, that of colour; but the achievement, though great, is of a lower 
order. Another artistic enterprise of this period was his illustration of Tennyson, 
undertaken for Edward Moxon, in conjunction with Millais and other artists 
(1857). The fine drawings were grievously marred by the carelessness and 
mechanical spirit of the wood-engravers. He succeeded better in book 
illustration at a somewhat later date, especially in the matchless frontispiece to 
his sister’s ‘Goblin Market’ (1862). He was also labouring much, and not to his 
satisfaction, on his one realistic picture, ‘Found,’ an illustration of the tragedy of 
seduction, occupying the place among his pictures which ‘Jenny’ holds among 
his poems. It was never quite completed. Somewhat later he became interested in 
the undertaking of William Morris and Madox Brown, for that revival of art 
manufacture, which produced important results. 

During this period he wrote little poetry, designedly holding his poetical gift 
in abeyance for the undivided pursuit of art. The ‘Early Italian Poets,’ however, 
went to press in 1861, and was greeted with enthusiasm by Mr. Coventry 
Patmore and other excellent judges. The edition was sold in eight years, leaving 
Rossetti 9l. the richer after the acquittal of his obligation to Mr. Ruskin. It was, 
however, reprinted in 1874 under the title of ‘Dante and his Circle, with the 
Italian Poets preceding him: a collection of Lyrics, edited and translated in the 
original metres.” The book is a garden of enchanting poetry, steeped in the 
Italian spirit, but, while faithful to all the higher offices of translation, by no 
means so scrupulously literal as is usually taken for granted. The greatest 
successes are achieved in the pieces apparently most difficult to render, the 
ballate and canzoni. That these triumphs are due to genius and labour, and not to 
the accident of Rossetti’s Italian blood, is shown by the fact that he evinced 
equal felicity in his renderings of Francois Villon. The ‘Early Italian Poets’ 
comprised also the prose passages of the ‘Vita Nuova,’ admirably translated. 

Rossetti’s marriage with Miss Siddal took place at Hastings on 23 May 1860. 
He had said, in a letter written a month previously, that she ‘seemed ready to die 
daily.’ He took her to Paris, and on their return they settled at his old rooms at 
Chatham Place. No length of days could have been anticipated for Mrs. Rossetti, 
but her existence closed prematurely on 11 Feb. 1862, from the effects of an 
overdose of laudanum, taken to relieve neuralgia. Rossetti’s grief found 
expression in a manner most characteristic of him, the entombment of his 


manuscript poems in his wife’s coffin. They remained there until October 1869, 
when he was fortunately persuaded to consent to their disinterment. Chatham 
Place had naturally become an impossible residence for him, and he soon 
removed to Tudor House, Cheyne Walk, a large house which for some time 
harboured three sub-tenants as well — his brother, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. 
George Meredith. He occupied it for the rest of his life. For the seven years 
following his wife’s death Rossetti was an ardent collector of old furniture, blue 
china, and Japanese bric-a-brac. The same period proved one of great pictorial 
productiveness, and his partiality for single figures, generally more or less 
idealised portraits, increased. The place in this department which had been held 
by his wife and the beautiful actress, Miss Herbert, was now to a large extent 
filled by Mrs. William Morris; but many beauties in all ranks of society were 
proud to sit to him, as appears from the list given by his brother (Letters and 
Memoirs, i. 242-3). He hardly ever attempted ordinary portraiture, except of 
himself or some very intimate friend or near connection. Among the most 
famous of the single figures painted about this time may be mentioned ‘Beata 
Beatrix, ‘Monna Vanna,’ ‘Monna Pomona,’ “Il Ramoscello, ‘Venus 
Verticordia,’ and ‘Sibylla Palmifera.? Of work on a grander scale there is little to 
notice, though some previous works were repeated with improvements. ‘The 
Return of Tibullus to Delia,’ one of the most dramatic of his productions of this 
period, exists only as a drawing; and he never carried out the intention he now 
entertained of making a finished picture from his magnificent drawing of 
‘Cassandra.’ A work of still more importance fortunately was accomplished, the 
publication of his collected ‘Poems’ in 1870 (new edit. 1881). The new pieces 
fully supported the reputation of those which had already appeared in 
magazines; and the entire volume gave him, in the eyes of competent judges, a 
reputation second to that of no contemporary English poet after Tennyson and 
Browning. 

Much of the remainder of Rossetti’s life is a tragedy which may be summed 
up in a phrase: ‘chloral and its consequences.’ Weak in health, suffering from 
neuralgic agony and consequent insomnia, he had been introduced to the drug by 
a compassionate but injudicious friend. Whatever Rossetti did was in an 
extreme, and he soon became entirely enslaved to the potion, whose ill effects 
were augmented by the whisky he took to relieve its nauseousness. His conduct 
under the next trouble that visited him attested the disastrously enfeebling effect 
of the drug upon his character. In October 1871 an article entitled “The Fleshly 
School of Poetry,’ and signed Thomas Maitland (soon ascertained to be a 
pseudonym for Mr. Robert Buchanan), appeared in the ‘Contemporary Review.’ 
In this some of Rossetti’s sonnets were stigmatised as indecent. Rossetti at first 


contented himself with a calm reply in the ‘Atheneum,’ headed ‘The Stealthy 
School of Criticism,’ and with a stinging ‘nonsense-verse’ hurled at the offender 
when he discovered his identity. But the republication of the article in pamphlet 
form, with additions, early in 1872, threw him completely off his balance. He 
fancied himself the subject of universal obloquy, and detected poisoned arrows 
in ‘Fifine at the Fair’ and the ‘Hunting of the Snark.’ On 2 June his brother was 
compelled to question his sanity, and he was removed to the house of Dr. Hake, 
‘the earthly Providence of the Rossetti family in those dark days.’ Left alone at 
night, he swallowed laudanum, which he had secretly brought with him, and his 
condition was not ascertained until the following afternoon. Rossetti’s recovery 
was due to the presence of mind of Ford Madox Brown, who, when summoned, 
brought with him the surgeon, John Marshall (1818-1891) , who saved 
Rossetti’s life. He was still in the deepest prostration of spirits, and suffered 
from a partial paralysis, which gradually wore off. He sought change and repose, 
first in Scotland, afterwards with William Morris at Kelmscott Manor House in 
Oxfordshire, and on other trips and visits. The history of them all is nearly the 
same sad story of groundless jealousy, morbid suspicion, fitful passion, and what 
but for his irresponsible condition would have been inexcusable selfishness. At 
last he wore out the patience and charity of many of his most faithful friends. 
Those less severely tried, such as Madox Brown and Marshall, preserved their 
loyalty; Theodore Watts-Dunton, a new friend, proved himself invaluable; 
William Sharp, Frederick Shields, and others cheered the invalid by frequent 
visits; and his own family showed devoted affection. But the chloral dosing went 
on, forbidding all hope of real amendment. 

The most astonishing fact in Rossetti’s history is the sudden rekindling of his 
poetical faculty in these dismal years, almost in greater force than ever. 
‘Chloral,’ says his brother, ‘had little or no power over that part of his mind 
which was purely intellectual or inventive.’ The magnificent ballad-epic of 
‘Rose Mary’ had been written in 1871, just before the clouds darkened round 
him. To this, in 1880, were added, partly under the friendly pressure of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, “The White Ship’ and “The King’s Tragedy,’ ballads even 
superior in force, if less potent in imagination. The three were published towards 
the end of 1881, together with other new poems, chiefly sonnets, in a volume 
entitled ‘ Ballads and Sonnets,’ which was unanimously recognised as equal in 
all respects to that of 1870. Some of its beauties, indeed, were borrowed from its 
predecessor, a number of sonnets being transferred to its pages to complete the 
century entitled ‘The House of Life,’ the gap thus occasioned in the former 
volume being made good by the publication of the ‘Bride’s Prelude,’ an early 
poem of considerable length. About the same time Rossetti, who had been a 


contributor to the first edition of Gilchrist's “Life of Blake” in 1863, interested 
himself warmly in the second edition of 1880. His letters of this period to Mr. 
Hall Caine, Mr. William Sharp, and others show excellent critical judgment and 
undiminished enthusiasm for literature. He also, very shortly before his death, 
completed the still unpublished “Jan van Hunks,’ a metrical tale of a smoking 
Dutchman (originally composed at a very early date). His painting, having never 
been intermitted, could not experience the same marvellous revival as his poetry, 
but four single figures, ‘La Bella Mano’ (1875), ‘Venus Astarte’ (1877), and, 
still later, “The Vision of Fiammetta’ and ‘A Day Dream,’ rank high among his 
work of that class. His last really great picture, ‘Dante’s Dream,’ was painted in 
oil in 1869—71, at the beginning of the hapless chloral period; he had treated the 
same subject in watercolour in 1855. 

Mr. Hall Caine was an inmate of Rossetti’s house from July 1881 to his 
death, and did much to soothe the inevitable misery of the entire break-up of his 
once powerful constitution. One last consolation was the abandonment of chloral 
in December 1881, under the close supervision of his medical attendant, Mr. 
Henry Maudsley. He died at Birchington, near Margate, 9 April 1882, attended 
by his nearest relatives, Mr. Watts-Dunton, Mr. Caine, and Mr. F. Shields. He 
was interred at Birchington under a tomb designed by Madox Brown, bearing an 
epitaph written by his brother. 

Rossetti is a unique instance of an Englishman who has obtained equal 
celebrity as a poet and as a painter. It has been disputed in which class he stands 
higher; but as his mastery of the poetic art was consummate, while he failed to 
perfectly acquire even the grammar of painting, there should seem no reasonable 
doubt that his higher rank is as a poet. His inability to grapple with the 
technicalities of painting was especially unfortunate, inasmuch as it encouraged 
him to evade them by confining himself to single figures, whose charm was 
mainly sensuous, while his power, apart from the magic of his colour, resided 
principally in his representation of spiritual emotion. The more spiritual he was 
the higher he rose, and highest of all in his Dante pictures, where every 
accessary and detail aids in producing the impression of almost supernatural 
pathos and purity. More earthly emotion is at the same time expressed with 
extraordinary force in his ‘Cassandra’ and other productions; and even when he 
is little else than the colourist, his colour is poetry. The same versatility is 
conspicuous in his poems, the searing passion of ‘Sister Helen’ or the breathless 
agitation of the ‘King’s Tragedy’ being not more masterly in their way than the 
intricate cadences and lingering dalliance with thought of “The Portrait’ and 
‘The Stream’s Secret,’ the stately magnificence of the best sonnets, and the 
intensity of some of the minor lyrics. Everywhere he is daringly original, 


intensely passionate, and ‘of imagination all compact.’ His music is as perfect as 
the music can be that always produces the effect of studied artifice, never of 
spontaneous impulse; his glowing and sumptuous diction is his own, borrowed 
from none, and incapable of successful imitation. Than him young poets can find 
few better inspirers, and few worse models. His total indifference to the political 
and religious struggles of his age, if it limited his influence, had at all events the 
good effect of eliminating all unpoetical elements from his verse. He is a poet or 
nothing, and everywhere a poet almost faultless from his own point of view, 
wanting no charm but the highest of all, and the first on Milton’s list — 
simplicity. Notwithstanding this defect, he must be placed very high on the roll 
of English poets. 

Rossetti the man was, before all things, an artist. Many departments of human 
activity had no existence for him. He was superstitious in grain and anti- 
scientific to the marrow. His reasoning powers were hardly beyond the average; 
but his instincts were potent, and his perceptions keen and true. Carried away by 
his impulses, he frequently acted with rudeness, inconsiderateness, and 
selfishness. But if a thing could be presented to him from an artistic point of 
view, he apprehended it in the same spirit as he would have apprehended a 
subject for a painting or a poem. Hence, if in some respects his actions and 
expressions seem deficient in right feeling, he appears in other respects the most 
self-denying and disinterested of men. He was unsurpassed in the filial and 
fraternal relations; he was absolutely superior to jealousy or envy, and none felt 
a keener delight in noticing and aiding a youthful writer of merit. His 
acquaintance with literature was almost entirely confined to works of 
imagination. Within these limits his critical faculty was admirable, not deeply 
penetrative, but always embodying the soundest common-sense. His few critical 
essays are excellent. His memory was almost preternatural, and his knowledge 
of favourite writers, such as Shakespeare, Dante, Scott, Dumas, exhaustive. It is 
lamentable that his soundness of judgment should have deserted him in his own 
case, and that he should have been unable to share the man of genius’s serene 
confidence that not all the powers of dulness and malignity combined can, in the 
long run, deprive him of a particle of his real due. He altered sonnets in “The 
House of Life’ in deference to what he knew to be unjust and even absurd 
strictures, and the alterations remain in the English editions, though the original 
readings have been restored in the beautiful Boston reprint of Messrs. Copeland 
& Day. His distaste for travel and indifference to natural beauty were surprising 
characteristics, the latter especially so in consideration of the gifts of observation 
and description so frequently evinced in his poetry. 


All the extant pictorial likenesses of Rossetti, mostly by himself, have been 
published by his brother in various places. One of these of himself, aged 18, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. No portrait so accurately represents him 
as the photograph by W. and E. Downey, prefixed to Mr. Hall Caine’s 
“Recollections.? A posthumous bust was sculptured by Madox Brown for a 
memorial fountain placed opposite Rossetti?s house in Cheyne Walk. Another 
portrait was painted by G. F. Watts, R.A. A drawing by Rossetti of his wife 
belongs to Mr. Barclay Squire. Exhibitions of his pictures have been held by the 
Royal Academy and by the Arts Club. His poetical works have been published 
more than once in a complete form since his death. 

The National Gallery acquired in 1886 his oil-painting “Ecce Ancilla Domini” 
(1850), in which his sister Christina sat for the Virgin. His ‘Dante’s Dream’ 
(1869-71) is in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. But with very few 
exceptions his finest works are in private hands. 

[It was long expected that an authentic biography of Rossetti would be given 
to the world by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, who contributed obituary notices 
of Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti to the Atheneum. The apparent 
disappointment of this anticipation led Mr. W. M. Rossetti to publish, in 1895, 
the Memoir (accompanying the Letters) of his brother. The letters are entirely 
family letters, and exhibit Rossetti to much less advantage as a correspondent 
than do the letters addressed on literary and artistic subjects to private friends. 
Mr. Rossetti had previously (1889) published ‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti as 
Designer and Writer.’ The record of Rossetti’s squabbles with picture-dealers 
and other customers is not always edifying, but the chronological list of his 
works is indispensable. Mr. Rossetti subsequently issued in 1899 ‘Ruskin, 
Rossetti and Preraphaelitism’ [papers 1854-62], in 1900 ‘Preraphaelite Diaries 
and Letters’ [early correspondence 1835-54]; and in 1903 “Rossetti papers, 
1862-70.’ Mr. Joseph Knight has contributed an excellent miniature biography 
to the Great Writers series (1887), and Mr. F. G. Stephens, an old pre-Raphaelite 
comrade, has written a comprehensive and copiously illustrated account of his 
artistic work as a monograph in the Portfolio (1894). The reminiscences of Mr. 
William Sharp and Mr. Hall Caine refer exclusively to his latter years; but the 
first-named gentleman’s Record and Study (1882) may be regarded as an 
excellent critical handbook to his literary work, especially the sonnets; and the 
latter?s Recollections (1882) include a number of interesting letters. The best, 
however, of all Rossetti’s letters, so far as hitherto published, are those to 
William Allingham, edited by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill and published in London in 
1897. The autobiographies of Dr. Gordon Hake and Mr. William Bell Scott 
contain much important information, though the latter must be checked by 


constant reference to Mr. W. M. Rossetti?s biography. Much light is thrown on 
Rossetti’s pre-Raphelite period by Mr. Holman Hunt’s Pre-Raphaelitism and the 
P.R. Brotherhood, 1905. Esther Wood's Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement (1891) deserves attention, but is of much less authority. See also 
Sarrazin’s Essay in his Poétes Modernes de l'Angleterre (1885), Mr. Watts- 
Dunton's article in Nineteenth Century (“The Truth about Rossetti”), March 
1883, and communication to the Atheneum, 23 May 1896; Robert Buchanan’s 
Fleshly School of Poetry (1872), with the replies by Rossetti and Swinburne; 
Coventry Patmore’s Principle in Art; Mr. Hall Caine in Miles’s Poets of the 
Century; and Hueffer’s Life of Ford Madox Brown, 1896.] 
R.G. 
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(Delivered 9th March 1883) 


1. I AM well assured that this audience is too kind, and too sympathetic, to wish 
me to enlarge on the mingled feelings of fear and thankfulness, with which I find 
myself once again permitted to enter on the duties in which I am conscious that, 
before, I fell short in too many ways; and in which I only have ventured to ask, 
and to accept, your farther trust, in the hope of being able to bring to some of 
their intended conclusions things not, in the nature of them, it seems to me, 
beyond what yet remains of an old man’s energy; but, before, too eagerly begun, 
and too irregularly followed. And indeed I am partly under the impression, both 
in gratitude and regret, that Professor Richmond’s resignation, however justly 
motived by his wish to pursue with uninterrupted thought the career opened to 
him in his profession, had partly also for its reason the courtesy of concession to 
his father’s old friend;1 and his own feeling that while yet I was able to be of 
service in advancing the branches of elementary art with which I was specially 
acquainted, it was best that I should make the attempt on lines already opened, 
and with the aid of old friends. I am now alike comforted in having left you, 


1 [For Sir William Richmond’s statement in this connexion, see Vol. XXII. p xxxii.] 


and encouraged in return; for on all grounds it was most desirable that to the 
imperfect and yet in many points new and untried code of practice which I had 
instituted, the foundations of higher study should have been added by Mr. 
Richmond, in connection with the methods of art-education recognized in the 
Academies of Europe. And although I have not yet been able to consult with him 
on the subject, I trust that no interruption of the courses of figure study, thus 
established, may be involved in the completion, for what it is worth, of the 
system of subordinate exercise in natural history and landscape, indicated in the 
schools to which at present, for convenience’ sake, my name is attached; but 
which, if they indeed deserve encouragement, will, I hope, receive it ultimately, 1 


as presenting to the beginner the first aspects of art, in the widest, because the 
humblest, relation to those of divinely organized and animated Nature. 

The immediate task I propose to myself is to make serviceable, by all the 
illustration I can give them, the now unequalled collection possessed by the 
Oxford schools of Turner drawings and sketches, completed as it has been by the 
kindness of the Trustees of the National Gallery at the intercession of Prince 
Leopold;2 and furnishing the means of progress in the study of landscape such 
as the great painter himself only conceived the scope of toward the closing 
period of his life. At the opening of next term, I hope, with Mr. Macdonald’s 
assistance, to have drawn up a little synopsis of the elementary exercises which 
in my earlier books have been recommended for practice in Landscape, — a 
subject which, if you look back to the courses of my lectures here, you will find 
almost affectedly neglected, just because it was my personal province.4 Other 
matters under deliberation, till I get them either done, or 


1 [The room with its collections is still named the Ruskin Drawing School: for the catalogue of it, see 
Vol. XXI.] 


2 [On this subject, see Vol. XIII. p liii.] 
3 [This intention, however, was not carried out. ] 


4 [Compare below, 8 156, p. 372.] 


determined, I have no mind to talk of; but to-day, and in the three lectures 
which I hope to give in the course of the summer term,1 

I wish to render such account as is possible to me of the vivid phase into 
which I find our English art in general to have developed since first I knew it: 
and, though perhaps not without passing deprecation of some of its tendencies, 
to rejoice with you unqualifiedly in the honours which may most justly be 
rendered to the leaders, whether passed away or yet present with us, of 
England's Modern Painters. 

I may be permitted, in the reverence of sorrow, to speak first of my much 
loved friend, Gabriel Rossetti. But, in justice, no less than in the kindness due to 
death, I believe his name should be placed first on the list of men, within my 
own range of knowledge, who have raised and changed the spirit of modern Art: 
raised, in absolute attainment; changed, in direction of temper. Rossetti added to 
the before accepted systems of colour in painting, one based on the principles of 
manuscript illumination, which permits his design to rival the most beautiful 
qualities of painted glass, without losing either the mystery or the dignity of light 


and shade. And he was, as I believe it is now generally admitted, the chief 
intellectual force in the establishment of the modern romantic school in England. 

Those who are acquainted with my former writings must be aware that I use 
the word “romantic” always in a noble sense; meaning the habit of regarding the 
external and real world as a singer of Romaunts would have regarded it in the 
Middle Ages, and as Scott, Burns, Byron, and Tennyson have regarded it in our 
own times. But, as Rossetti’s colour was based on the former art of illumination, 
so his romance was based on traditions of earlier and more sacred origin than 
those which have inspired our 


1 [See Bibliographical Note; above, p. 260.] 


2 [Rossetti had died in the preceding year (1882). On the duties and proprieties of criticism, see below, 
p. 394 n.] 


3 [See, for instance, Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 88 29-31 (Vol. XII. pp. 53-55).] 


highest modern romantic literature. That literature has in all cases remained 
strongest in dealing with contemporary fact. The genius of Tennyson is at its 
highest in the poems of “Maud,” 

“In Memoriam," and the “Northern Farmer”; but that of Rossetti, as of his 
greatest disciple,1 is seen only when on pilgrimage in Palestine. 

I trust that Mr. Holman Hunt will not think that in speaking of him as 
Rossetti’s disciple I derogate from the respect due to his own noble and 
determined genius. In all living schools it chances often that the disciple is 
greater than his master; and it is always the first sign of a dominant and splendid 
intellect, that it knows of whom to learn. Rossetti's great poetical genius justified 
my claiming for him total, and, I believe, earliest, originality in the sternly 
materialistic,* though deeply reverent, veracity, with which alone, of all schools 
of painters, this brotherhood of Englishmen has conceived the circumstances of 
the life of Christ. And if I had to choose one picture which represented in purity 
and completeness this manner of their thought, it would be Rossetti's *Virgin in 
the House of St. John."2 

But when Holman Hunt, under such impressive influence, quitting virtually 
for ever the range of worldly subjects, to which belonged the pictures of 
Valentine and Sylvia, of Claudio and Isabel, and of the "Awakening 
Conscience," rose into the spiritual passion which first expressed itself in “The 
Light of the World," an instant and quite final difference was manifested 
between his method of 


* See 8 31 [p. 287]. 


1 [Similarly in Lectures on Art, 8 55 (Vol. XX. p. 63), Ruskin speaks of the school as “deriving its first 
origin from Rossetti.” Mr. Holman Hunt, however, in his Autobiography, strongly combats the view that he 
was Rossetti’s disciple and that Rossetti was the leader in the Pre-Raphaelite movement; he submits, on the 
other hand, that Rossetti was his disciple: see his Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
1905, vol i. pp. 207-208, vol ii pp. 418 seq.] 


2 [A water-colour drawing, which was in Lady Trevelyan's possession: see below, p. 287.] 


3 [For Ruskin’s notices of “Valentine and Sylvia” (1851), see Vol. XII. pp. 323, 324-325; “Claudio and 
Isabella” (1850), ibid., p. 160; “The Awakening Conscience” (1854), ibid., pp. 333-335; and “The Light of 
the World” (1854), ibid., pp. 328-331.] 


conception, and that of his forerunner. To Rossetti, the Old and New 
Testaments were only the greatest poems he knew; and he painted scenes from 
them with no more actual belief in their relation to the present life and business 
of men than he gave also to the “Morte d’ Arthur” and the “Vita Nuova.” But to 
Holman Hunt, the story of the New Testament, when once his mind entirely 
fastened on it, became what it was to an old Puritan, or an old Catholic of true 
blood, — not merely a Reality, not merely the greatest of Realities, but the only 
Reality. So that there is nothing in the earth for him any more that does not 
speak of that; — there is no course of thought nor force of skill for him, but it 
springs from and ends in that. 

So absolutely, and so involuntarily — I use the word in its noblest meaning1 
— is this so with him, that in all subjects which fall short in the religious 
element, his power also is shortened, and he does those things worst which are 
easiest to other men. 


Beyond calculation, greater, beyond comparison, happier, than Rossetti, in 
this sincerity, he is distinguished also from him by a respect for physical and 
material truth which renders his work far more generally, far more serenely, 
exemplary. 

The specialty of colour-method which I have signalized in Rossetti, as 
founded on missal painting, is in exactly that degree conventional and unreal. Its 
light is not the light of sunshine itself, but of sunshine diffused through coloured 
glass. And in object-painting he not only refused, partly through idleness, partly 
in the absolute want of opportunity for the study of nature involved in his choice 
of abode in a garret at Blackfriars, — refused, I say, the natural aid of pure 
landscape and sky, but wilfully perverted and lacerated his powers of conception 
with Chinese puzzles and Japanese monsters, until his foliage looked generally 
fit for nothing but a fire-screen, and his landscape 


1 [On this subject, see Vol. V. pp. 115-116, and the note on p. 116 there.] 


2 [Compare Vol. XVII. pp. 340, 341.] 


distances like the furniture of a Noah’s Ark from the nearest toy-shop. 
Whereas Holman Hunt, in the very beginning of his career, fixed his mind, as a 
colourist, on the true, representation of actual sunshine, of growing leafage of 
living rock, of heavenly cloud; and his long and resolute exile, deeply on many 
grounds to be regretted both for himself and us, bound only closer to his heart 
the mighty forms and hues of God's earth and sky, and the mysteries of its 
appointed lights of the day and of the night — opening on the foam— “Of 
desolate seas, in — Sacred — lands forlorn.”1 
You have, for the last ten or fifteen years, been accustomed to see among the 
pictures principally characteristic of the English school, a certain average 
number of attentive studies, both of sunshine, and the forms of lower nature, 
whose beauty is meant to be seen by its light. Those of Mr. Brett may be named 
with especial praise; and you probably will many of you remember with pleasure 
the study of cattle on a Highland moor in the evening by Mr. Davis, which in last 
year’s Academy carried us out, at the end of the first room, into sudden solitude 
among the hills. But we forget, in the enjoyment of these new and healthy 
pleasures connected with painting, to whom we first owe them all. The 
apparently unimportant picture by Holman Hunt, “The Strayed Sheep,” which — 
painted thirty years ago4 — you may perhaps have seen last autumn in the 
rooms of the [Fine] Art Society in Bond Street, at once achieved all that can ever 
be done in that kind: it will not be surpassed — it is little likely to be rivalled — 
by the best efforts of the times to come. It showed to us, for the first time in the 
history of art, the absolutely faithful balances of colour 


1 [Keats, Ode to a Nightingale: 
“magic casements, opening on the foam Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.”] 


2 [For Ruskin’s praise of Brett’s landscapes, see Academy Notes, Vol. XIV. pp. 234, etc. (Index, p. 
314).] 


3 [There was no picture by H. W. B. Davis, R.A., in the first room in the exhibition of 1882; in the 
second room was his picture entitled “In Ross-shire."] 


4 [Exhibited 1853: see Vol. XIV. pp. 65, 226.] 


and shade by which actual sunshine might be transposed into a key in which 
the harmonies possible with material pigments should yet produce the same 
impressions upon the mind which were caused by the light itself. 

9. And remember, all previous work whatever had been either subdued into 
narrow truth, or only by convention suggestive of the greater. Claude’s sunshine 
is colourless, — only the golden haze of a quiet afternoon;1 — so also that of 
Cuyp: Turner’s, so bold in conventionalism that it is credible to few of you, and 
offensive to many. But the pure natural green and tufted gold of the herbage in 
the hollow of that little sea-cliff must be recognized for true merely by a 
minute’s pause of attention. Standing long before the picture, you were soothed 
by it, and raised into such peace as you are intended to find in the glory and the 
stillness of summer, possessing all things. 

10. I cannot say of this power of true sunshine the least thing that I would. 
Often it is said to me by kindly readers, that I have taught them to see what they 
had not seen: and yet never — in all the many volumes of effort — have I been 
able to tell them my own feelings about what I myself see. You may suppose 
that I have been all this time trying to express my personal feelings about 
Nature. No; not a whit. I soon found I could not, and did not try to. All my 
writing is only the effort to distinguish what is constantly, and to all men, 
lovable, and if they will look, lovely, from what is vile or empty, — or, to well- 
trained eyes and hearts, loathsome; — but you will never find me talking about 
what I feel, or what I think.2 I know that fresh air is more wholesome than fog, 
and that blue sky is more beautiful than black, to people happily born and bred. 
But you will never find, except of late, and for special reasons, effort of mine to 


1 [Compare Modern Painters, vol i. (Vol. III. p. 184): Claude “set the sun in heaven”; and vol v. (Vol. 
VII. p. 410): “Claude and Cuyp had painted the sunshine; Turner alone, the sun colour.”] 


2 [Compare Fors Clavigera, Letter 43 (Vol. XXVIII. p. 107), and the Preface to 


Preterita.] say how I am myself oppressed or comforted by such things.1 

11. This is partly my steady principle, and partly it is incapacity. Forms of 
personal feeling in this kind can only be expressed in poetry; and I am not a 
poet, nor in any articulate manner could I the least explain to you what a deep 
element of life, for me, is in the sight merely of pure sunshine on a bank of 
living grass. 

More than any pathetic music, — yet I love music, — more than any artful 
colour — and yet I love colour, — more than other merely material thing visible 
to these old eyes, in earth or sky. It is so, I believe, with many of you also, — 
with many more than know it of themselves; and this picture, were it only the 


first that cast true sunshine on the grass, would have been in that virtue sacred: 
but in its deeper meaning, it is, actually, the first of Hunt's sacred paintings — 
the first in which, for those who can read, the substance of the conviction and the 
teaching of his after life is written, though not distinctly told till afterwards in the 
symbolic picture of “The Scapegoat.” 

“All we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one to his own 
way, and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.”3 

12. None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general tenor of 
my own teaching, will suspect in me any bias towards the doctrine of vicarious 
Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern Evangelical Preacher. But the great 
mystery of the idea of Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united 
and solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the wide world 
became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent energy which all 
men who have tried to gain it have learned — 


1 [Here Ruskin is thinking of such passages in Fors as those in which he describes the interruptions of 
his work by noises, etc. (e g., Vol. XXVII. p. 328), and of his accounts of “The Storm-Cloud” and its effect 
on the art of the time. In this latter connexion, see below, pp. 400-406; and compare The Storm-Cloud of 
the Nineteenth Century, § 85 (Vol. XXXIV. pp. 77-78).] 


2 [See Academy Notes, 1856: Vol. XIV. pp. 61, 267.] 


3 [Isaiah liii. 6.] 


that you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor from sin 
but by resisting it for them. It is, on the contrary, the favourite, and the worst 
falsehood of modern infidel morality, that you serve your fellow-creatures best 
by getting a percentage out of their pockets, and will best provide for starving 
multitudes by regaling yourselves. Some day or other — probably now very 
soon — too probably by heavy afflictions of the State, we shall be taught that it 
is not so; and that all the true good and glory even of this world — not to speak 
of any that is to come, must be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, 
and with our tears. That is the final doctrine, the inevitable one, not of 
Christianity only, but of all Heroic Faith and Heroic Being; and the first trial 
questions of a true soul to itself must always be, — Have I a religion, have I a 
country, have I a love, that I am ready to die for?1 

13. That is the Doctrine of Sacrifice; the faith in which Isaac was bound, in 
which Iphigenia died, in which the great army of martyrs have suffered, and by 
which all victories in the cause of justice and happiness have been gained by the 
men who became more than conquerors through Him that loved them. 


And yet there is a deeper and stranger sacrifice in the system of this creation 
than theirs. To resolute self-denial, and to adopted and accepted suffering, the 
reward is in the conscience sure, and in the gradual advance and predominance 
of good, practically and to all men visible. But what shall we say of involuntary 
suffering, — the misery of the poor and the simple, the agony of the helpless and 
the innocent, and the perishing, as it seems in vain, and the mother weeping for 
the children of whom she knows only that they are not?3 

14. I saw it lately given as one of the incontrovertible discoveries of modern 
science, that all our present 


1 [Compare Unto this Last, 88 21, 22, where Ruskin makes the same question the test of the nobility of 
a profession (Vol. XVII. p. 40).] 


2 [Romans viii. 37.] 


3 [Jeremiah xxxi. 15.] 


enjoyments were only the outcome of an infinite series of pain. I do not 
know how far the statement fairly represented — but it announced as incapable 
of contradiction — this melancholy theory. If such a doctrine is indeed abroad 
among you, let me comfort some, at least, with its absolute denial. That in past 
eons the pain suffered throughout the living universe passes calculation, is true; 
that it is infinite, is untrue; and that all our enjoyments are based on it, 
contemptibly untrue. For, on the other hand, the pleasure felt through the living 
universe during past ages is incalculable also, and in higher magnitudes. Our 
own talents, enjoyments, and prosperities, are the outcome of that happiness with 
its energies, not of the death that ended them. So manifestly is this so, that all 
men of hitherto widest reach in natural science and logical thought have been led 
to fix their minds only on the innumerable paths of pleasure, and ideals of 
beauty, which are traced on the scroll of creation, and are no more tempted to 
arraign as unjust, or even lament as unfortunate, the essential equivalent of 
sorrow, than in the sevenfold glories of sunrise to deprecate the mingling of 
shadow with its light. 

15. This, however, though it has always been the sentiment of the healthiest 
natural philosophy, has never, as you well know, been the doctrine of 
Christianity. That religion, as it comes to us with the promise of a kingdom in 
which there shall be no more Death, neither sorrow nor crying,1 so it has always 
brought with it the confession of calamity to be at present in patience of mystery 
endured: and not by us only, but apparently for our sakes, by the lower creatures, 
for whom it is inconceivable that any good should be the final goal of ill. 


Towards these, the one lesson we have to learn is that of pity. For all human loss 
and pain, there is no comfort, no interpretation worth a thought, except only in 
the doctrine of the Resurrection; 


1 [Revelation xxi. 4.] 
2 [Tennyson, In Memoriam, liv. ] 


3 [Compare Fors Clavigera, Letter 92 (Vol. XXIX. pp. 453-454). ] 


of which doctrine, remember, it is an immutable historical fact that all the 
beautiful work, and all the happy existence of mankind, hitherto, has depended 
on, or consisted in, the hope of it.1 

16. The picture of which I came to-day chiefly to speak, as a symbol of that 
doctrine, was incomplete when I saw it, and is so still; but enough was done to 
constitute it the most important work of Hunt’s life, as yet; and if health is 
granted to him for its completion, it will, both in reality and in esteem, be the 
greatest religious painting of our time. 

You know that in the most beautiful former conceptions of the Flight into 
Egypt, the Holy Family were always represented as watched over, and 
ministered to, by attendant angels. But only the safety and peace of the Divine 
Child and its mother are thought of. No sadness or wonder of meditation returns 
to the desolate homes of Bethlehem. 

But in this English picture all the story of the escape, as of the flight, is told, 
in fulness of peace, and yet of compassion. The travel is in the dead of the night, 
the way unseen and unknown; — but, partly stooping from the starlight, and 
partly floating on the desert mirage, move, with the Holy Family, the glorified 
souls of the Innocents. Clear in celestial light, and gathered into child-garlands 
of gladness, they look to the Child in whom they live, and yet for them to die. 
Waters of the River of Life flow before on the sands: the Christ stretches out His 
arms to the nearest of them; — leaning from His mother’s breast. 


1 [Compare, above, p. 101; Lectures on Art, § 151 (Vol. XX. p. 143); and Fiction, Fair and Foul, § 45 
(Vol. XXXIV.).] 


2 [“The Triumph of the Innocents.” What Ruskin saw was the first picture, which the painter afterwards 
abandoned owing to defects in the canvas. The design was afterwards repeated on a larger canvas, and the 
completed picture was exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s rooms in 1885; it is now in the possession of Mr. 
J.T. Middlemore, M.P., of Birmingham. The relinquished painting was at a later date finished, and is in the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. See Catalogue of an Exhibition of the Collected Works of W. Holman 
Hunt, with a Prefatory Note by Sir W. B. Richmond, 1906; and the artist’s Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, vol ii ch xii., where (on pp. 341-342) he quotes 88 16, 17 of Ruskin’s lecture. The 


Plate here given (XXXIII.) is from the picture at Liverpool. The original study of the picture, painted in the 
East, is in the possession of Mrs. Sydney Morse.] 


To how many bereaved households may not this happy vision of conquered 
death bring, in the future, days of peace! 

17. I do not care to speak of other virtues in this design than those of its 
majestic thought, — but you may well imagine for yourselves how the painter’s 
quite separate and, in its skill, better than magical, power of giving effects of 
intense light, has aided the effort of his imagination, while the passion of his 
subject has developed in him a swift grace of invention which for my own part I 
never recognized in his design till now. I can say with deliberation that none 
even of the most animated groups and processions of children which constitute 
the loveliest sculpture of the Robbias and Donatello, can more than rival the 
freedom and felicity of motion, or the subtlety of harmonious line, in the happy 
wreath of these angelchildren. 

18. Of this picture I came to-day chiefly to speak, nor will I disturb the poor 
impression which my words can give you of it by any immediate reference to 
other pictures by our leading masters. But it is not, of course, among these men 
of splendid and isolated imagination that you can learn the modes of regarding 
common and familiar nature which you must be content to be governed by — in 
early lessons. I count myself fortunate, in renewing my effort to systematize 
these, that I can now place in the schools, or at least lend, first one and then 
another, some exemplary drawings by young people — youths and girls of your 
own age — clever ones, yes, — but not cleverer than a great many of you: — 
eminent only, among the young people of the present day whom I chance to 
know, in being extremely old-fashioned; — and, — don’t be spiteful when I say 
so, — but really they all are, all the four of them — two lads and two lassies1 — 
quite provokingly good. 


1 [Signor Boni and Signor Alessandri (see below, p. 286 n.); Miss Francesca Alexander and Miss Lilian 
Trotter. For drawings by G. Boni, see the Index to the Oxford Collection, Vol. XXI. p. 320; for Signor 
Alessandri, Vol. XXX.] 


19. Lads, not exactly lads perhaps — one of them is already master of the 
works in the ducal palace at Venice; lassies, to an old man of sixty-four, who is 
vexed to be beaten by them in his own business — a little older, perhaps, than 
most of the lassies here, but still brightly young; and, mind you, not artists, but 
drawing in the joy of their hearts — and the builder at Venice only in his 
playtime — yet, I believe you will find these, and the other drawings I speak of, 
more helpful, and as I just said, exemplary, than any I have yet been able to find 


for you; and of these, little stories are to be told, which bear much on all that I 
have been most earnestly trying to make you assured of, both in art and in real 
life. 

20. Let me, however, before going farther, say, to relieve your minds from 
unhappily too well-grounded panic, that I have no intention of making my art 
lectures any more one-half sermons. All the pieces of theological or other grave 
talk which seemed to me a necessary part of my teaching here, have been 
already spoken, and printed;1 and are, I only fear at too great length, legible. Nor 
have I any more either strength or passion to spare in matters capable of dispute. 
I must in silent resignation leave all of you who are led by your fancy, or 
induced by the fashion of the time, to follow, without remonstrance on my part, 
those modes of studying organic beauty for which preparation must be made by 
depriving the animal under investigation first of its soul within, and secondly of 
its skin without. But it chances to-day that the merely literal histories of the 
drawings which I bring with me to show you or to lend, do carry with them 
certain evidences of the practical force of religious feeling on the imagination, 
both in artists and races, such as I cannot, if I would, overlook, and such as I 
think you will yourselves, even those who have least sympathy with them, not 
without admiration recognize. 


1 [See, for instance, Lectures on Art (Vol. XX. pp. 70-72) and Eagle’s Nest (Vol. XXII. p. 287).] 


21. For a long time I used to say, in all my elementary books, that, except in a 
graceful and minor way, women could not paint or draw.1 I am beginning, 
lately, to bow myself to the much more delightful conviction that nobody else 
can. How this very serious change of mind was first induced in me it is, if not 
necessary, I hope pardonable, to delay you by telling. 

When I was at Venice in 1876 — it is almost the only thing that makes me 
now content in having gone there, — two English ladies, mother and daughter, 
were staying at the same hotel, the Europa. One day the mother sent me a pretty 
little note asking if I would look at the young lady’s drawings. On my somewhat 
sulky permission, a few were sent, in which I saw there was extremely 
rightminded and careful work, almost totally without knowledge. I sent back a 
request that the young lady might be allowed to come out sketching with me. I 
took her over into the pretty cloister of the church of La Salute, and set her, for 
the first time in her life, to draw a little piece of grey marble with the sun upon it, 
rightly. She may have had one lesson, after that — she may have had two; the 
three, if there were three, seem to me, now, to have been only one! She seemed 
to learn everything the instant she was shown it — and ever so much more than 


she was taught. Next year she went away to Norway, on one of these frolics 
which are now-a-days necessary to girl-existence; and brought back a little 
pocket-book, which she thought nothing of, and which I begged of her: and have 
framed half a dozen leaves of it (for a loan to you, only, mind,) till you have 
enough copied them.2 

22. Of the minute drawings themselves, I need not tell you — for you will in 
examining them, beyond all telling, feel, that they are exactly what we should all 
like to be able to do; and in the plainest and frankest manner show 


1 [See Vol.XIV. p. 308 and n.] 


2 [These sketches by Miss Lilian Trotter remain, however, in the “Long Cabinet” in the Ruskin 
Drawing School at Oxford: see Vol. XXI. p. 306.] 


us how to do it — or, more modestly speaking, how, if heaven help us, it can 
be done. They can only be seen, as you see Bewick Vignettes, with a magnifying 
glass, and they are patterns to you therefore only of pocket-book work; but what 
skill is more precious to a traveller than that of minute, instantaneous, and 
unerring record of the things that are precisely best? For in this, the vignettes 
upon these leaves differ, widely as the arc of heaven, from the bitter truths of 
Bewick. Nothing is recorded here but what is lovely and honourable: how much 
there is of both in the peasant life of Norway, many an English traveller has 
recognized; but not always looking for the cause or enduring the conclusion, that 
its serene beauty, its hospitable patriotism, its peaceful courage, and its happy 
virtue, were dependent on facts little resembling our modern English institutions; 
— namely, that the Norwegian peasant “is a free man on a scanty bit of ground 
which he has inherited from his forefathers; that the Bible is to be found in every 
hut; that the schoolmaster wanders from farm to farm; that no Norwegian is 
confirmed who does not know how to read; and no Norwegian is allowed to 
marry who has not been confirmed.” I quote straightforwardly, (missing only 
some talk of Parliaments; but not caring otherwise how far the sentences are 
with my own notions, or against,) from Dr. Hartwig’s collected descriptions of 
the Polar world. I am not myself altogether sure of the wisdom of teaching 
everybody to read: but might be otherwise persuaded if here, as in Norway, 
every town had its public library, “while in many districts the peasants annually 
contribute a dollar towards a collection of books, which, under the care of the 
priest, are lent out to all comers.” 1 

23. I observe that the word “priest” has of late become more than ever 
offensive to the popular English mind; and pause only to say that, in whatever 
capacity, or authority, 


1 [The Polar World: a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe, 1869, p. 111. For a fuller quotation from the same passage, see Fors Clavigera, Letter 89 (Vol. 
XXIX. p. 406).] 


the essential function of a public librarian must in every decent and rational 
country be educational; and consist in the choosing, for the public, books 
authoritatively or essentially true, free from vain speculation or evil suggestion: 
and in noble history or cheerful fancy, to the utmost, entertaining. 

One kind of periodical literature, it seems to me as I study these drawings, 
must at all events in Norway be beautifully forbidden, — the Journal des Modes. 
You will see evidence here that the bright fancying alike of maidens’ and 
matrons’ dress, capable of prettiest variation in its ornament, is yet ancestral in 
its form, and the white caps, in their daily purity, have the untroubled constancy 
of the sea-shell and the snow. 

24. Next to these illustrations of Norwegian economy, I have brought you a 
drawing of deeper and less imitable power: it is by a girl of quite peculiar gift, 
whose life has hitherto been spent in quiet and unassuming devotion to her art, 
and to its subjects. I would fain have said, an English girl, but all my prejudices 
have lately had the axe laid to their roots! one by one, — she is an American! 
But for twenty years she has lived with her mother among the peasants of 
Tuscany — under their olive avenues in summer — receiving them, as they 
choose to come to chat with her, in her little room by Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence during winter. They come to her as their loving guide, and friend, and 
sister in all their work, and pleasure, and — suffering. I lean on the last word. 

25. For those of you who have entered into the heart of modern Italy know 
that there is probably no more oppressed, no more afflicted order of gracious and 
blessed creatures — God's own poor, who have not yet received their 
consolation, — than the mountain peasantry of Tuscany and Romagna. What 
their minds are, and what their state, and what their treatment, those who do not 
know 


1 [Matthew iii. 10.] 


Italy may best learn, if they can bear the grief of learning it, from Ouida’s 
photographic story of A Village Commune;1 yet amidst all this, the sweetness of 
their natural character is undisturbed, their ancestral religious faith unshaken — 
their purity and simplicity of household life uncorrupted. They may perish, by 
our neglect or our cruelty, but they cannot be degraded. Among them, as I have 
told you, this American girl has lived — from her youth up, with her (now 


widowed) mother, who is as eagerly, and, which is the chief matter, as 
sympathizingly benevolent as herself. The peculiar art gift of the younger lady is 
rooted in this sympathy, the gift of truest expression of feelings serene in their 
rightness; and a love of beauty — divided almost between the peasants and the 
flowers that live round Santa Maria del Fiore. This power she has trained by its 
limitation, severe, and in my experience unexampled, to work in light and shade 
only, with the pure pen line: but the total strength of her intellect and fancy being 
concentrated in this engraver’s method, it expresses of every subject what she 
loves best, in simplicity undebased by any accessory of minor emotion.2 

She has thus drawn in faithfullest portraiture of these peasant Florentines, the 
loveliness of the young and the majesty of the aged: she has listened to their 
legends, written down their sacred songs; and illustrated, with the sanctities of 
mortal life, their traditions of immortality. 

26. I have brought you only one drawing to-day; in the spring I trust you shall 
have many, — but this is enough, just now. 

It is drawn from memory only, but the fond memory which is as sure as sight 
— it is the last sleep from which she waked on this earth, of a young Florentine 
girl who had brought heaven down to earth, as truly as ever saint of old, while 
she lived, and of whom even I, who never saw her, cannot believe that she is 
dead. Her friend, 


1 [See the Introduction to Vol. XXXII. p xxvi.] 


2 [Compare the similar estimate of Miss Alexander’s work by G. F. Watts: Vol. XXXII. p xxx.] 


who drew this memorial of her, wrote also the short story of her life, which I 
trust you will soon be able to read.* 

Of this, and of the rest of these drawings, I have much to say to you; but this 
first and last, — that they are representations of beautiful human nature, such as 
could only have been found among people living in the pure Christian faith — 
such as it was, and is, since the twelfth century; and that, although, as I said, I 
have returned to Oxford only to teach you technical things, this truth must close 
the first words, as it must be the sum of all that I may be permitted to speak to 
you, — that the history of the art of the Greeks is the eulogy of their virtues; and 
the history of Art after the fall of Greece, is that of the Obedience and the Faith 
of Christianity. 

27. There are two points of practical importance which I must leave under 
your consideration. I am confirmed by Mr. Macdonald in my feeling that some 
kind of accurately testing examination is necessary to give consistency and 
efficiency to the present drawing-school. I have therefore determined to give 


simple certificates of merit, annually, to the students who have both passed 
through the required course, and at the end of three years have produced work 
satisfactory to Mr. Macdonald and myself.1 After Easter, I will at once look over 
such drawings as Mr. Macdonald thinks well to show me, by students who have 
till now complied with the rules of the school; and give certificates accordingly; 
— henceforward, if my health is spared, annually: and I trust that the advantage 
of this simple 


* See the frontispiece to The Story of Ida, by “Francesca.” G. Allen, 1883. [Vol. XXXII. p. 3.] 


1 [For Ruskin’s Professorial Notice on this subject, see Vol. XXI. p. 316. The 
terms of the Notice were not long enforced. At the conclusion of the first lecture 
of his next course, Ruskin remarked that “this ‘modest ordinance,’ having had 
the effect of emptying the school of its former pupils, and not having tempted 
new scholars, is now to be withdrawn, and the young ladies of Oxford are once 
more to be admitted to ‘copy Turner in their own way.’ 

“As for the undergraduates, it will make no difference, for I never succeeded 
in getting more than two or three of them into my school, even in its palmiest 
days”” (Pall Mall Gazette, October 20, 1884).] 


and uncompetitive examination will be felt by succeeding holders of the 
Slade Professorship, and in time commend itself enough to be held as a part of 
the examination system of the University. 

Uncompetitive, always. The drawing certificate will imply no compliment, 
and convey no distinction. It will mean merely that the student who obtains it 
knows perspective, with the scientific laws of light and colour in illustrating 
form, and has attained a certain proficiency in the management of the pencil. 

28. The second point is of more importance and more difficulty. 

I now see my way to making the collection of examples in the schools, quite 
representative of all that such a series ought to be. But there is extreme difficulty 
in finding any books that can be put into the hands of the home student which 
may supply the place of an academy. I do not mean merely as lessons in 
drawing, but in the formation of taste, which, when we analyse it, means of 
course merely the right direction of feeling. 

29. I hope that in many English households there may be found already — I 
trust some day there may be found wherever there are children who can enjoy 
them, and especially in country village schools — the three series of designs by 
Ludwig Richter, in illustration of the Lord’s Prayer, of the Sunday, and of the 
Seasons.1 Perfect as types of easy line drawing, exquisite in ornamental 


composition, and refined to the utmost in ideal grace, they represent all that is 
simplest, purest, and happiest in human life, all that is most strengthening and 
comforting in nature and in religion. They are enough, in themselves, to show 
that whatever its errors, whatever its backslidings, this century of ours has in its 
heart understood and fostered, more than any former one, the joys of family 
affection, and of household piety. 


1 [Two of the designs in the Lord’s Prayer Series are reproduced in Vol. XXIX. (see pp. 594, 595), and 
another is given below (p. 300). For notes on the Sunday and the Seasons, see Vol. XXX. pp. 349-351.] 


For the former fairy of the woods, Richter has brought to you the angel on the 
threshold; for the former promises of distant Paradise, he has brought the 
perpetual blessing, “God be with you”: amidst all the turmoil and speeding to 
and fro, and wandering of heart and eyes which perplex our paths, and betray our 
wills, he speaks to us in unfailing memorial of the message— “My Peace I leave 
with you.” 1 


1 [John xiv. 27. “At the end of his lecture,” says a report in the St. James’s Budget (see above, p. 259), 
“Mr. Ruskin committed himself to a somewhat perilous statement. He had found two young Italian artists, 
in whom the true spirit of old Italian art yet lived. No hand like theirs had been put to paper since Lippi and 
Leonardo. Mr. Ruskin concluded by showing two sketches of his own, harmonious in colour and faithful 
and tender in touch, of Italian architecture, taken from the Duomo of Lucca, to show that though he was 
growing older his hand had not lost its steadiness.” For the “two young Italian artists,” see above, p. 278 n.; 
and for the drawings of Lucca, above, p xlv.] 
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Niccoló Machiavelli 
Nikolai Gogol 
Nikolai Nekrasov 
Nonnus 
Norse Sagas 
O. Henry 
Oliver Goldsmith 


One Thousand and One Nights Oscar Wilde 
Ouida 
Ovid 
Paul Cézanne 
Paul Gauguin 
Paul Klee 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Pausanias 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Peter Paul Rubens 
Petrarch 


Petronius 
Piero della Francesca Pierre-Auguste Renoir Pieter Bruegel the Elder Pindar 


Piotr Illitch Tchaikovsky Plato 
Plautus 
Pliny the Elder 
Pliny the Younger 

Plotinus 
Plutarch 

Polybius 

Procopius 

Propertius 


Quintus Curtius Rufus Quintus Smyrnaeus 
R. Austin Freeman 
R. D. Blackmore 
R. M. Ballantyne 
R. S. Surtees 
Radclyffe Hall 
Rafael Sabatini 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Raphael 
Rembrandt van Rijn 
René Descartes 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan Richard Marsh 
Richard Wagner 
Robert Browning 
Robert Burns 
Robert E. Howard 
Robert Frost 


Robert Louis Stevenson Robert Southey 
Robert W. Chambers 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rumi 
Rupert Brooke 
Saki 
Sallust 
Samuel Butler 
Samuel Johnson 
Samuel Pepys 
Samuel Richardson 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge Sandro Botticelli 
Sappho 
Sax Rohmer 
Seneca the Younger 
Septuagint 

Sextus Empiricus 

Sheridan Le Fanu 
Sidonius 

Sigmund Freud 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Sir Issac Newton 
Sir Philip Sidney 
Sir Richard Burton 
Sir Thomas Malory 
Sir Thomas More 
Sir Thomas Wyatt 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Sir Walter Scott 
Sophocles 
Stanley J. Weyman 
Statius 
Stendhal 
Stephen Crane 
Stephen Leacock 
Strabo 
Suetonius 
T. S. Eliot 
Tacitus 
Talbot Mundy 
Terence 
The Brontés 
The Brothers Grimm 
The Harvard Classics 
Theocritus 
Theodore Dreiser 


Thomas Babington Macaulay Thomas Carlyle 
Thomas Chatterton 
Thomas De Quincey 
Thomas Gainsborough 
Thomas Gray 
Thomas Hardy 


Thomas Hardy (poetry) Thomas Hood 
Thomas Love Peacock 
Thomas Middleton 
Thomas Moore 
Thomas Paine 
Thucydides 
Tibullus 
Tintoretto 
Titian 
Tobias Smollett 
Torquato Tasso 
Varro 
Victor Hugo 
Vincent van Gogh 
Virgil 
Virginia Woolf 
Voltaire 
W. B. Yeats 


W. Somerset Maugham 
W. W. Jacobs 
Walt Whitman 

Walter Pater 
Walter Savage Landor 
Washington Irving 
Wassily Kandinsky 
Wilfred Owen 
Wilkie Collins 
William Blake 
William Cowper 
William Dean Howells 
William Harrison Ainsworth William Hazlitt 

William Hope Hodgson 

William James 
William Makepeace Thackeray William Morris 
William Shakespeare 
William Wordsworth 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart Xenophon 
Zane Grey 
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All Saints’ Church, Birchington-on-Sea, Kent — Rossetti’s final resting place 
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